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* Charles R. Mountain, lowa dairyman, feeds the stock - See page 6 
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WASHINGTON, JEFFERSON, ROOSEVELT, LINCOLN — Each in his 
time was a farmer or roncher. Each one, too, in times of crisis 
valiantly for the principles of true democracy UNDER 
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industry, more than 80% of our people can now be used to pro- 


duce war moterials and to serve in our Armed Forces and other 
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fought 
GREAT HANDICAPS. | 

Se, too, with American farmers and modern farm machinery. 
From the founding of our country, you and the tools you work with 
hove served our country well in PEACE TIME and in WAR! 

VICTORY is the first objective of all Americans. To that task MINNEAPOLIS- 
MOLINE has pledged its unalterable efforts. To that task, too, every American 
farmer has pledged his entire energies for 1943 and until VICTORY is ours. Just 
as at a Concord bridge early in American history, "The embattled farmers stood, 
and fired the shot heard ‘round the world" — so, too, our farmers today are in 
the forefront of this fight for food for freedom. History will show that you who 
compose LESS THAN 20% OF OUR TOTAL POPULATION produced, with limited 
help and limited farm machinery, the FOOD-FOR-FREEDOM for our country, our 
boys and our friends wherever they may be. This is why the farm machinery in- 
dustry can put into action its full efforts to the high cause for which the people of 
the United Nations are struggling. 

Largely because our farmers were willing to accept respon\ibility and used 
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essential jobs. Today, ovr industry is looking forward to the day 
of VICTORY and PEACE with its post wor responsibilities when 
other nations, too, liberated from the curse of dictatorship will 
welcome all defenders of democracy and a better way of life. 

In 1938 MM originated the “ JEEP" of which three MM models are now made. 
Below the granite silence of Mount Rushmore in the Black Hills of South Dokote 
is shown the largest MM "JEEP" pulling an Anti-Aircraft gun. Again, MM prod 
ucts have answered the call to serve their country. The challenge of our foes will 
be met by our people and our machines. Today ALL American homes and Amer 
ican farm homes in particular, are truly shrines of democracy. 

Let us keep our machines in good repair and scrap all machines not worth re 
pairing, and put that metal back into production channels. Let us buy War Saving 
Bonds and Stamps so we will have money to buy new machinery when it is ont? 
more available. MM will produce all the Farm Machinery and Parts allowed 
under Government Limitation Orders, for which materials can be obtained, an’ wt 
will build quality products for our Armed Forces so Victory may be ours soot’ 
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SIMON 
means 
UNDINE “hearing and obeying” 
MEREDITH means 


means “of the waves” 
ee . 29 
an admiral 
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ETHYL 
is a trade mark name 


tr sranvs for antiknock fluid made only by 
| the Ethyl Corporation. Oil companies put 
Ethyl fluid into gasoline to prevent knocking. 

The Ethyl trade mark emblem on a gaso- 
line pump means that Ethyl fluid has been 
put into high quality gasoline and the gaso- 
line sold from that pump can be called “Ethyl.” 
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Ethyl Corporation, 
Room 3517, Chrysler Building, New York City 


WHAT DOES YOUR NAME MEAN? 

. Please send me a free copy of “What's in a Name?”* 
The meanings and origins of over 900 masculine and feminine names 
are given in the fascinating illustrated booklet, “What's in a Name?” 


a 
It's free—no obligation—just mail coupon. 


Crcease print) 


Address 
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“he who commands” 
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FARM PRODUCTION EXPENSES 


Year ; ones dollars 


IN BRIEF: Bigger farm production in ‘43 . . 
Calf crop high record . .. A hundred million acres of corm... 


ceilings to be extended... 


Forty-three’s new goals upped again! . . . Biddy's problem .. . 


Good Start. Forty-three seems to be off 
to a good start, with farmers determined 
to increase the production of food as best 
they can. The January 1 livestock inven- 
tory showed record numbers of beef 
cattle, dairy cattle, hogs, and poultry on 
farms, but fewer sheep this winter than 
last. The 1943 calf crop may total 33 
million head against 32 million last year, 
but heavier slaughter of cattle and calves 
will make for a smaller livestock popula- 
tion at the beginning of 1944. The 1943 
lamb crop may total 31 million as com- 
pared with 32 million in 1942. Numbers 
of sheep and lambs on farms next Janu- 
ary 1 may be the smallest since 1930. 
Indicator No. 2 will be the farmers’ 
planting intentions report to be released 
March 19 by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. This report is expected to 
show plans to reach—possibly to exceed 
—the 1943 crop-acreage goals. Mean- 
while, the consensus of Government crop 
reporters the country over is that soil and 
moisture conditions are good, that bar- 
ring bad weather, good crop yields per 
acre should be obtained. Government 
forecast is that total agricultural produc- 
tion—livestock and crops combined— 
will be three percent larger than in 1942. 


Higher Costs. Government economists 
forecast that both income and costs of 
farm production this year will be the 
largest in our history. Gross farm income 
has been projected at more than 20 bil- 
lion dollars (cash from marketing alone 
may get up as high as 18 billion) and pro- 
duction expenses at a little less than one- 
half this total. Expenses include all cash 
outlays plus depreciation of buildings 
and equipment. 

Forty-two was the first year since 1919 
when production expenses totaled less 
than half of gross farm income. This 
record will probably be duplicated in 
1943 because the increase in costs should 
be proportionately no greater than the 
increase in income. In some years during 


(largest in history) 


. Cash costs, income to increase . . . Price 


More cattle on feed. 


the last 30, costs have been as much as 
two-thirds of the total income. 

The biggest cost item is hired labor— 
approximately 1.5 billion dollars in 1942, 
probably 1.8 billion in 1943. Next largest 
cost item is feed—more than 1.4 billion 
dollars worth bought in 1942, possibly 
1.6 billion in 1943. Third largest is for 
maintenance or depreciation of buildings, 
motor vehicles, machinery, and equip- 
ment—1.3 billion in 1942, possibly 1.5 
billion in 1943. ‘‘Miscellaneous”’ includes 
many items—seed, insecticides, contain- 
ers, electricity, twine, irrigation, veteri- 
nary, dairy supplies, hardware, and the 
like. The total of these was 1.2 billion in 
1942; projected for 1943 is 1.4 billion. 

A large item of outgo is the rent paid to 
landlords not on the farms in question— 
nearly 900 million dollars in 1942, possi- 
bly one billion in 1943. This item has not 
been so large in recent years as it was 
during the decade of the 1920's; the 
largest on record was during 1917-19 
when rent averaged 960 million dollars a 
year. Other items, smaller now than dur- 
ing the 1920's, are taxes and interest on 
farm mortgages—800 million dollars 
total in 1942, possibly 900 million in 
1943. An item larger now is the cost of 
operating motor vehicles—about 600 
million dollars in 1942, possibly 700 
million in 1943. 


Ceilings. Extension of price ceilings on 
farm products is definitely in the picture 
for 1943. It’s an easy slide from ceilings 
on corn to ceilings on wheat, hogs, cattle, 
and other commodities. The conclusion is 
that the spread between farm and retail 
prices of food has been squeezed to the 
limit, that the only alternatives are to 
raise prices to consumers or to limit 
prices to farmers around parity levels. 
The Government brakes prices to farmers 
but also supports prices at levels designed 
to encourage increased production. Gov- 
ernment economists estimate that even 
tho prices go no [ Continued on page 44 
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Collector Perry goes in for 
famous historical papers, 


but he gets the biggest kick . 
from those papers .full of . 
Prince Albert smoking to- — 
bacco. ‘*P.A. is fast-rolling _ 
without spilling, for 
smooth, firm smokes,’’ says _ 


Mr. Perry. 


| ITS THE HOBBY 
FOR ME _MILD, MELLOW 
PRINCE ALBERT 
THAT BURNS SO COOL. 
THE BITE IS OUT 
BUT THE TASTE-JOY 
IS IN! 


ll 


THEIR FIRST CHOICE FOR 
SPARE TIME AND ALL TIME 
SMOKES THAT ARE 


Richar- 
Tasting 


THE MOST FUN 
IS PRINCE ALBERT 
‘MAKIN'S’ SMOKES, FOR 
TASTE THAT'S EASY ON 
THE TONGUE. EASY 
AND FAST ROLLING, TOO 
NO SPILLING PA'S 
CRIMP CuT! 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


He loads up MILDNESS! 


When Jim Smith gets his 
scale model choo-choos click- 
ing along, he’s on the right 
track himself~-to smoking 
joy. Says Jim about his fa- 
vorite hobby :‘‘Prince Albert is 
so mild, mellow, and burns so 
cool.’’ It’s no-bite treated, Jim! 


fijious 


pipefuls of fragrant tobac - 
5 co in every handy pocket 


package of Prince Albert 


iia l 
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Published in The greatest 
this space star of the 
every month screen! 





A harvest of praise is coming in for 
“Random Harvest”’. 

* * * * 
This HallofFame picture, after a record- 
breaking world premiere engagement at 
New York’s Radio City Music Hall, 
is due to reach the country on the crest 
of an M-G-M wave in the Miniver 
manner. * +. * a 


What a job the movies are doing for 
the national morale. Lieutenant General 
Dwight Eisenhower cables from Africa: 


“Motion pictures are of the utmost importance 
to provide entertainment and build up the 
morale. Newsreels are specially of tremendous 
value providing for the soldiers the means of 
keeping up with their friends in other theatres 
of war and with their families at home. The 
stories and the sets in the feature productions 
bring their home country vividly to their 
memories. Let’s have more motion pictures.’ 


S: 2 * 
And anyone in the Navy as well as any- 
one out of it will stand up and cheer 
for “‘Stand By For Action’. This is a 
screen play based on the story you may 
have read in Reader’s Digest entitled 
“Cargo of Innocence”. 














Three Big Guns are the stars: Robert 
Taylor, Charles Laughton and Brian 


Donlevy. ie we .¢ 


Nor must we (and who will ever?) for- 
get the performance of Walter Brennan. 
2 2 2 
Old Reliable Robert Z. Leonard directed. 
The “‘Z”’ stands for Zenith. This is that 

of his career. 

* * * * 
“Stand By For Action” is a mighty 
picture of the battle-wagons in the 
Pacific. It is a thrill. 

* * * * 
This is a preliminary to the ushering in 
of the new Spencer Tracy-Katharine 
Hepburn opus “Keeper of The Flame”’ 


How many of you have read I. A. R. 
Wylie’s book? The picture is based on it 
and was photodramatized by Donald 
Ogden Stewart. 

7 2? .® 
“Keeper of The Flame” is different 
from any picture you have ever seen. 

* * * * 
George Cukor, now a private in the 
army, is the director. Of the many great 
pictures which he has made this is 
probably his best work. 

—Lee 
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Photographs by Marion Pease 


Iowa Dairyman 


A FONDNESS for good animals gained 
from his father’s purebred Shorthorn 
herd led Charles R. Mountain, pictured 
on the cover of this issue of Successful 
Farming, to his life’s work of dairying with 
Guernseys. Back 34 years ago, he took two 
weeks off from farm work to attend a 
farmers’ short-course at Iowa State Col- 
lege, where a few Guernseys had just been 
bought for student training. Returning 
home, he chanced upon an American 
Guernsey Cattle Club advertisement, 
wrote immediately for literature, and 
became a subscriber to the Journal in 
time to receive its first copy. Eventually 
he became president of the Iowa Guern- 
sey Breeders Association. 


FounpaTION animals were selected 
from two carloads obtained from Eastern 
states. The 30 animals selected from 
these, when tested, averaged around 250 
pounds of butterfat. Their descendants 
23 years later averaged slightly over 600 
pounds for 40 cows in the herd. Advances 
were made largely by line-breeding the 
Cherub strain and the use of two out- 
standing sires, Cherub’s Winner and 
Cherub’s Challenger. 

Since no success story would ring true 
without including the setbacks and disap- 
pointments, mention must be made of the 
long struggle with Bang’s disease and the 
crushing loss of 13 of 17 show animals 
from tuberculosis. The herd became the 
87th in the United States to be accredited 
for tuberculosis. Hemorrhagic septicemia 
wiped out the calf crop for two years and 
fire cost a barn and 14 choice cattle. 

The Iowanola Guernsey herd was 
founded near West Liberty, Iowa, in 
1910. In 1916 the herd was moved near 
Des Moines, Iowa. A great deal of the 
credit for the success of the herd should 
be given to his brother, Clark, with whom 
a partnership was formed at this time and 
continued for 15 years until the failing 
health of Clark caused its dissolution. 
Late last fall, because of labor difficulties 
and other war problems, the herd was 
dispersed. Charles Mountain retained 
interest, however, in a number of good 
animals and will continue farming. 

This fits nicely into his many interests, 
for he is active in community affairs. 


Cover Stor 


@ Mrs. Charles R. Mountain 
has always shown a high 
interest in her husband's 
dairy work and records 


Accurate records, intelli- 
gently used, account for 
fine progress in dairy- 
ing during past 34 years 
a 


Daughter Marie, shown here at the controls 
of her plane, not only flies, but plays the 
flute as well, teaches both music, flying 


Thruout the years his close, friendly re- 
lationship with Iowa State College has 
been an inspiration. He is honorary 
member of its Block and Bridle Club. 
He also has served as president of the 
West Des Moines Lions Club, the Com- 
mercial Club, and the Polk County 
Farm Bureau. 


Mrs. MOUNTAIN always has carried 
a vast amount of detail concerning the 
herd and farming operations. Still she has 
had time to serve as county president of 
the PTA, president of the county Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, and junior super- 
intendent of the Sunday School attended 
by the family. She also helped organize 
the first Polk County girls’ 4-H Club. 

One daughter, Marie, is an accom- 
plished musician, specializing in teaching 
of the flute. She is also an able flier and 
instructor. The other daughter, Eloise, is 
married to J. R. Wright, civil engineer 
for Ralston-Purina Mills, Iowa Falls. 

A fine family, a good farm, and a life- 
time of hard work and pleasant experi- 
ences mark the accomplishments of this 
Iowa dairyman and Master Farmer. END 
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H*® old chore jacket has been 

hanging there for a long time 
now. Just today I shook some 
chaff out of the pockets, and real- 
ized that he has been gone since 
harvest time last year. 

Some folks say, “You have 
given a boy to your country... 
isn’t that enough? How can you 

| hope to carry on without his help? 

Without new machinery and all 

| the other things you are called on 
to sacrifice in wartime?” 

I'll tell you how we feel about 
it. We are not giving the boys 
in our community to Uncle Sam 

for keeps. We want them back. 
And it seems to us the surest re- 
turn ticket we could send them 
is the biggest bumper crop we 
ever grew. To be dead certain of 
saving it, we had our All-Crop 
Harvester completely recondition- 
ed this winter. If we had waited 
until harvest time, we might have 
had a breakdown in the field that 
would have cost us the whole crop. 






Tus HARVEST IS FOR 


It’s mighty reassuring to see 
our All-Crop Ready to Roll...with 
its handsome Farm Commando 
emblem. I'll feel safe driving the 
tractor myself. It will help Dad 
out, and goodness knows it will 
be easier than cooking for a gang 
of threshers the way we used to. 

* * * 

Your Allis-Chalmers dealer is go- 
ing all the way in preparing every 
possible All-Crop Harvester for 
peak mechanical performance. 
Further than that, he is holding 
Farm Commando schools to give 
you the benefit of expert factory 
instruction on how to operate and 
adjust your harvester in all kinds 
of crops. He asks only that you 
have your equipment checked over 
now before it is too late. He has 
one purpose, one goal: let’s help 
bring our boys home victorious 
- « » and soon! 


ALLIS:‘CHALMERS 


Tractor Division — Milwaukee, U. 
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mail this COMMANDO - GRAM. 
Allis-Chalmers may be able to help you. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Dept. 1, Tractor Div., 


the following equipment, no obligation to me: 





EAGLE EMBLEM OF HONOR... 


Your Allis-Chalmers dealer challenges 
| every All-Crop Harvester to report for 
a thorough checkup immediately . . . be 


ready to save crops even if storms strike. . 


FARM 








Ready fo * 





. to save precious 








? have e the following equipment for sale te to someone who needs it: 


PLEASE PF 








Sirs: Can you help me locate 












neone who needs it: | 





seed crops that might otherwise be lost. He will award the red- 
white-and-blue Farm Commando eagle to every A-C machine 
passing inspection. Be sure to attend his Farm Commando 
School; get valuable operating tips from factory-trained experts. 
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=i FIND 3 EASY WAYS TO 


fawn 


HERE could 

a saboteur do 
greatest harm to this county seat with 
a single bomb ? How could granaries 
be destroyed, factories gutted and 
workers made homeless — to stop 
the flow of vital war materials? 


Quietly —long before the war 
started—strangers appeared in town 
after town to find out...covering the 
city again and again... and quietly 
drawing maps you’ve never seen! 


Enemy agents? F. B. I. men? No— 
these men were members of a na- 
tion-wide army of fire-prevention 
engineers. They were beating Hitler 
to it! In close cooperation with 
authorities, they were preparing 
careful blue prints to help the com- 
munity safeguard homes, factories 
and jobs! 


Experts agree that our wonder- 
working war industries would not 
exist at all—except for the fire insur- 
ance that guards investors against 
financial loss through fire. But 
Capital Stock insurance companies 
voluntarily do far more! . .. standing 
constant guard over the American 
way of life they’ve helped to build... 


INVEST IN AMERICA -~ 
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Supporting an army of many 
hundred fire prevention engineers 
... Maintaining an arson squad to 
help authorities jail arsonists and 
potential saboteurs... Preparing au- 
thentic guides and self-inspection 
blanks for safeguarding homes, 
farms, factories, stores and lives... 
Sponsoring laboratories which test 
thousands of products to assure their 
fire-safety whether used in town or 
country... And providing many 
other safeguards! 


When you buy fire insurance, in- 
sist on this kind that not only pays 
you if fire strikes, but actually helps 
to keep fires from starting! The agent 
who displays the emblem below 
can provide the sure safeguard of 
Capital Stock company imsurance. 
THE NATIONAL BOARD OF 


FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


Est. 1866 — Maintained for public service by 
200 capital stock fire insurance companies 


8S JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
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BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS REGULARLY 
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il) SPEAKS 


“The Farmer Speaks" is a national 
survey of the opinions of 6,000,000 
farmers. It is conducted impartially 
by a national research organiza- 
tion, reported here without editorial 
bias and strictly as news.— Editors. 





Is Gas Rationing 
Necessary? 


Question 1: Do you think that gasoline ra- 
tioning in this area is necessary? 


The Answer: 
Yes No No Opinion 
All Farmers 


53% 42% 5% 
Midwest Farmers 43 54 3 
Other Farmers 59 35 6 


Tue need for promoting a better under- 
standing of the reasons for gasoline ration- 
ing is clearly evident in this month’s Farm- 
er Speaks survey (conducted by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinion). That 
rationing is primarily for the conservation 
of rubber rather than the conservation of 
gasoline is a point that has not been driven 
home with sufficient force to all people. 
This is especially true in the Midwest where 
gasoline rationing was only recently put in- 
to effect. While 35 percent of the “‘other” 
farmers are opposed to gasoline rationing, 
54 percent of the Midwest farmers sur- 
veyed believe gasoline rationing is unneces- 
sary. “There’s plenty of gasoline,” say 
22 percent of these. “It harms business, 
doesn’t give people the gasoline they need,” 
claim others. 

Of the 43 percent of Midwestern farm- 
ers who do believe gasoline rationing is 
necessary, 24 percent know it is to conserve 
rubber, but the remaining believe it is 
“to stop waste,” “to give those who need 
gasoline a chance,” “‘for better distribu- 
tion of what we have,” or for various other 
reasons. 


Question 2: How many hours do you think 
workers in war industries should work in a 
week before time and one-half pay for over- 
time starts? 


The Answer: 


All Midwest Other 
Farmers Farmers Farmers 
40 hours 11% 12% 
41—47 hours 2 1 
48 hours 37 43 
49—59 hours 6 7 
60 hours or more 7 5 
Should pay no overtime 31 25 
No Opinion 6 7 





100% 


Farmers, accustomed to working the 
longest hours, handicapped by farm labor 
shortages and minimum farm machinery 
replacements in the face of requests fo! 
outsized production of farm products, be- 
lieve that the work week in war production 
should be man-sized before overtime starts. 
Others believe no overtime should be paid. 
Several farmers sum up the situation: 
‘Farmers don’t get overtime and neither 
do soldiers.” “Everyone else is putting 
forth his maximum __[ Continued on page 12 
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Ive got a feeling for you like a fellow has for a good 
horse; or a friend. I like you and respect you for the 
kind of plowing you do for me. When those Raydex 
bases of yours turn over the soil, there’s no big air space 
underneath and the trash is buried deep underground. 
They didn’t name you Plow Master for nothing. 

“‘There’s just one thing that’s got me worried, though: 
Am I taking as good care of you as I ought to? Probably 
I ought to check your wheel boxings, coulter bearings 
and other moving parts for wear. 

“Right now, my sturdy, close-coupled, easy-running 
friend, I’m going to give you a general going-over. And 
when I get through, you’ll be in shape to do the best 
job of your life. Our country needs food and between 


us we'll give it to ’em ... won’t we!” 


* * * * 


Give your Plow Master a thorough check-up now. If 
you need new Raydex points or other parts, get your 
order in to your friendly Oliver dealer early. You 
take care of your Oliver tools and they’ll take 
care of you! Oliver Farm Equipment Co., 400 West 
Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Ww 
‘Lae now for 
your sprin 1s tonic — 


Olke/” 








THE OTHER WORD FOR 


OLIVER 
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THROUGH MAGNETISM 


Call it scientific magic, if you wish 
... yet the fact remains that two heavy 
metal bars can be magnetized so 
strongly that one will “float” above 
the other for an indefinite period. 

Can such “magic” be put to work? 
It can, and has been! For example, we 
have already built a permanent mag- 
net motor that cuts current consump- 
tion one third, materially reduces 
heat, and is much smaller than or- 
dinary motors of the same output. 
This means it can be used as an 
integral part of an assembly. 

But that’s only a beginning. Im- 
portant, too, is the magnetic metal’s 
value in reducing friction. Many au- 
thorities of vision predict we may 
even see machinery whose bearings 
will need no lubrication . . . may 
even ride in railroad cars that “float” 
above the rails! 

Delco Appliance plans to use this 
“magic” to bring you finer, longer 
wearing farm and home equipment 
when the war is won—but producing 
for Victory comes first, of course. 


Delco Appliances include Delco Water 
Systems, Delco-Light Power Plants, 
Delco-Light Ironclad Batteries and 
Automatic Delco-Heat (oil-coal-gas). 


DELCO & 
APPLIANCE 


DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS 
CORPORATION, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
bicloug 14 Out Business 


During War or Peace DELCO APPLIANCES 
De. the Gol Beller 
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Friend 
to 


Friend 


SPRING is fickle these 
days, but across Okla- 
homa and Kansas her 
advances are sure 
enough to set Successful 
Farming readers clean- 
ing gardens and doing 
early field work. The 
right start, always so 
important, will count 
for even more this year 
as farmers face their 
greatest responsibility. 
Its a year when we 
must all rise above irri- 
tations, keep our eyes on 
winning the war and bringing the boys 
home. Government indecision and red 
tape may be hard to bear at times. Al- 
ways hope it may not be as silly as it 
looks to you, and keep producing. As I 
see it, nothing will talk with more con- 
vincing language next fall than cribs of 
corn and fine herds of hogs. 


* *& ®& Many state legislatures are in 
session. Economy will be popular with 
voters, and therefore a sure-fire slogan 
for politicians. Jobs which the public 
deem essential will be tossed into the lap 
of the Federal Government to make a 
good local showing. Then will follow 
more of the griping about centralizing 
everything in Washington. Someone 
needs to give John D. Public a clip over 
the head hard enough to make him see 
that some jobs must be done at the na- 
tional level, others at the state or county 
levels. ‘Too many county and state func- 
tions have been gathered into Washing- 
ton by bureaucrats eager for power over 
the daily lives of every citizen. So when 
your state officials sing their economy 
song don’t be afraid to look your gift 
horse in the mouth. Ten to one you’re 
going to pay anyway for having some 
Federal bureaus do a lot of the jobs your 
state could do most efficiently and eco- 
nomically. And in the meantime govern- 
ment centralization has been pushed a 
notch further ahead. 


* & ®& Scrap we must have for Ameri- 
ca’s steel mills! And it’s the good heavy 
kind in worn-out farm machines. Don’t 


junk anything you can use in the emer- 


gency, and don’t hang onto useless scrap 
now desperately needed. 


* *& & Much silly talk on both sides 
has featured the proposal of a bottle of 
milk a day for all the peoples of the 
earth. Why not give more publicity to 
the sensible things that are being done to 
promote better health among so-called 
backward peoples, especially in the trop- 
ics? In little Costa Rica, right down by 


Evening in March 


Jackson Lee Nesbitt 


the Panama Canal, has been set up the 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural! 
Sciences, which will function much as 
our own experiment stations. The gov- 
erning body will be the Pan-American 
Union. Ways of protecting and improv- 
ing soils so that local foodstuffs as well as 
commercial crops can be grown profit- 
ably will be its work. Work on livestock 
and dairying will be pushed so natives 
may learn to help themselves. Its facilities 
will be used by all American republics. 
A former resident of both Iowa and 
Nebraska, Dr. E. N. Bressman, has been 
chosen its director. He has had extensive 
experience with agricultural research in 
many states and has a personal knowl- 
edge of Latin American agriculture. 


* * * Bad housing conditions are al- 
ready causing heavy losses among pigs 
and chickens. Overcrowding has made 
some bad conditions quite impossible. 
I heard a good Iowa farmer say recently 
that Nature would cull our flocks for 
us if we lacked the sense to keep their 
numbers within reason. Better to get in- 
creased efficiency from the customary 
numbers than heavy losses from a farm 
covered with pigs and chickens. Better 
still to convert your old buildings to 
efficient stock and poultry housing or to 
build new capacity, where it will serve 
after the war. 


* *& & I am alarmed by the stories 
friends tell me about the trouble they are 
getting into when repairing their old ma- 
chinery. First, it’s a tedious job getting 
repairs because there aren’t enough. Then 
they can’t get tool-steel wrenches and 
pliers of any kind. Most of them believe 
there are enough machines available to 
do the work this year provided they can 
be repaired. Crops must go into the 
ground on time. They will not wait on 
any man. 


rAX J oO. 














He’s an essential worker in 
America’s war effort... 


@ Food production will be a decisive factor in winning the war. To 
produce the necessary food, every serviceable piece of farm equipment 
must have the fuel and lubricants to keep rolling. That makes the 
man who brings petroleum. products to your door an essential worker 
in America’s war effort. Just realize that: 






















Over two million farm tractors till the soil and harvest the crops. 


More than a million farm trucks haul vital crops to market. About an 
equal number of gasoline engines must be kept in service. 

Every farmer must do a certain amount of necessary driving, as provided 
for under the rationing system. 

A large proportion of the necessary fuels and lubricants must be trans- 
ported to the farms. 





Yes! The battle of food production is being won and your Standard Oil 
Man is proud of the vital part he is playing in America’s War Effort! 
You can count on him—he’ll carry on! 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) 
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SERVING FARM FRONT FIGHTERS 


Help Uncle Sam: Buy United States War Savings Bonds and Stamps. Drive under 35—share your car. 
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Who was the man 
who saved Jim Bailey? 


@ $10,000, the court said. That’s what Jim 
must pay—for driving into town! 

This didn’t happen in Nazi Germany. It 
happened to Jim right here. Driving into 
town one Saturday evening he had a smash- 
up. The other driver was badly hurt. And 
now the court says Jim must pay. 

Jim would have had to cash in his War 
Bonds—even sell his farm—if he'd had to 
pay that $10,000 himself. He was saved by a 
man he didn’t know six months ago! 


A representative of State 
Farm Mutual saved Jim 
Bailey from paying that 
$10,000 himself! 


Jim had thought he didn’t need auto insur- 
ance. He couldn't drive over 35. He wouldn’t 
be driving far. But the State Farm repre- 
sentative had called on him and changed 
Jim’s mind. He showed Jim that most acci- 
dents occur at speeds under 35 miles an hour 
... that accidents happen no matter how 
few miles you drive. So when Jim had an 
accident, he was insured. 

Any one of State Farm’s 7,000 representa- 
tives in the United States and Canada is just 
as interested in your welfare. The protection 
they offer is so reasonable in cost no one 
need be without it. It’s backed by the largest 
automobile casualty insurance company in 
the world—one that has saved its policy- 
holders over $50,000,000 in the cost of their 
insurance. It’s important to know that State 


Farm’s auto insurance is non-assessable. 

State Farm insurance is geared to wartime 
conditions. For example, State Farm Liabil- 
ity and Property Damage insurance costs are 
adjusted to the type of gas ration card you 
have. And State Farm offers a special pro- 
tection for pool car drivers. 

With repair costs higher today, State Farm’s 
unique 80% Collision Plan is especially im- 
portant. It pays 80% of the bill for repairing 
collision damage to your car costing up to 
$250, and 100% of everything over that. It 
pays on every collision accident you have! 

State Farm offers similar advantages in 
other types of auto insurance. Medical Pay- 
ment Coverage for less than 1c a day pays 
medical expenses of members of your family 
Of passengers injured in your car. Compre- 
hensive Insurance protects you against loss 
from fire, theft, and most of the other hazards 
that threaten your car. Emergency Road 
Service and Bail Bond Insurance pays 80% 
of the expenses incurred on a public highway 
for towing and other services, and reim- 
burses you for 80% of any fee or premium 
paid for bail bond. A State Farm representa- 
tive will be glad to point out the advantages 
of State Farm’s life insurance, too. 

(For obvious reasons, the name Jim Bailey in 
this advertisement is fictitious.) 


Write for free booklet presenting 
basic facts you should know about 
automobile insurance. Address 
request to Dept. SF33. There is 


no obligation. 


Buy U. S. War Savings Bonds and Stamps 


STATE FARM 
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The Farmer Speaks 


[ Continued from page 


effort in the war without special compen- 
sation.” “‘We are losing most of our farm 
help because of high pay in war indus- 
tries.”” “Labor should be willing to do its 
share in the war effort.” 


Question 3: If the question of prohibition 
came up again, would you vote to make the 
whole country dry? 


The Answer: 


Yes No 
All Farmers 49% 51% 
Midwest Farmers 47 53 
Other Farmers 51 49 


Altho there has been fanfare in the press 
in recent months, an unrelenting publicity 
crusade to reinstate prohibition, there is 
little change in the attitude of Farmerica. 
According to The Farmer Speaks of January, 
1941, the percentage was a flat 48 for 
prohibition and 52 against. Early in 1942, 
46 percent voted for prohibition, 47 were 
against, seven rode the fence. END 


Let Us Help You Save! 


Here's a comment our readers so 
often make when renewing: “Please 
renew my subscription. | find it’s really 
an economy to read Successful 
Farming regularly, for the time-, 
money-, and labor-saving ideas in it 
save many times the small subscrip- 
tion price.” 

And most of them effect another 
economy—by subscribing fora longer 
period of years at a lower rate. 

With gasoline and tires rationed it 
may be difficult for our representatives 
to call as often as before. So if and 
when a representative calls, won't 
you please renew or extend your 
subscription for a longer term? 

And should your subscription ex- 
pire before a representative gets to 
your neighborhood, won't you please 
send us your renewal by mail? If it 
expires with this issue you'll find a 
handy envelope order blank just 
inside the front cover for your use. 

You can then be sure of receiving 
Successful Farming regularly. 


/ 
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“| ADORE your costume, Helen; 
it looks so natural on you!” 





“THE LONGEST WEARING TRACTOR TIRE 
ACTUALLY COSTS YOU THE LEAST’ 


Se Says Mr. EXTRA TRACTION 
Pr Tus year tractor tires will be 


pulling heavier loads and working 
longer hours than ever before. If 
your tractor tires have the patented 
Firestone Ground Grip Tread, they 
will not slip or spin and waste 
precious rubber before it has done 
a job for you. That’s why the 
oe = longest-wearing tire — the Ground 
* Mr. EXTRA Bf fa “ Grip — actually costs you less. Let 
TRACTION i your nearby Firestone Dealer or 
gets his name §f Store help you obtain a ration 
From the Extra # certificate and also ask him for the 
Traction Bar fe, latest Firestone booklet on how to 
Length on Every - make any tractor tire last longer. 
FIRESTONE 
GROUND GRIP 
TIRE 








ine Less «Sirah ‘on "ead Bar. 
ra Triple-Braced Traction Bars. en. 








BUY RETREADS AS CAREFULLY 
AS YOU DO NEW TIRES « « 


When your auto- 
mobile, truck or front 
tractor tires are worn 
smooth, have them 
retreaded by the 
Firestone Factory- 
Controlled method 
and get the longest- 
wearing retreads that 
money can buy. 
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GROUND GRIP TIRES 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, Margaret Speaks and the Firestone Symphony Orchestra, Monday evenings, over N.B.C. 
Copyright, 1943, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 
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You read how everything, down to the 
smallest detail, is planned and taken 
care of when our Armed Forces under- 
take an important fighting operation. 
And how our great war industries are 
backing them up with the same 
thoroughness. 


We owe it to our boys at the fronts, 
and the people supporting them, to be 
prepared likewise for raising the food 
they need. For keeping soil-working im- 
plements, edged tools and saws sharp- 
ened; hauling, harvesting and barn 
equipment tuned up—keep plenty of 
fresh files on hand. They’re one of your 
most needed repair tools. 


Buy the longer lasting kind—Nichol- 
son or Black Diamond quality ‘files— 
and get the most for your money. Your 
hardware or implement dealer will gladly 
help you select a practical assortment 
for your needs. 


FREE ook, “FILE FILOSOPHY." Tells 
all about files and how to get the most 
out of them. Forty-eight interesting, 
illustrated pages. Send for your copy. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO., 32 ACORN STREET 
Providence, R. 1., U. S. A, 
(Also Canadian Plant, Port Hope, Ont.) 


NICHOLSON 
FILE 
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What's New in 
Farming 


Tips That You Can Use Today 


1. Corm. A new 82- to 88-day hybrid 
(culled Minhybrid 800) has been espe- 
cially developed for northern corn-grow- 
ing zones by the Minnesota Experiment 
Station. Seed was first distributed in 1942. 
A double-cross, it produces bright yellow 
corn relatively free from disease and highly 
resistant to lodging. 

Hybrid-corn proved definitely superior 
to open-polinated kinds of silage in tests 
conducted by the University of Illinois 
over a period of six years. ‘The hybrids 
yielded more ears and dry matter and 
showed less lodging. Work included 43 
Illinois hybrids, 16 commercial hybrids, 
and one U. S. hybrid. 


Hershey. Also known as proso, broom 
corn, and hog millet, this crop has experi- 
enced several booms in the Plains States 
as something new, or a bonanza. The best- 
yielding variety is Turghai. Yields of 50 
bushels per acre are not uncommon on 
summer-fallowed ground. It fits best on 
sandy ground which is to be used for winter 
wheat the following year, and as a catch- 
crop after winter wheat or corn that has 
failed. Requiring about 65 days to mature, 
it should not be planted until the ground 
is fairly warm. The seed should be ground 
for feeding, and may be used up to 30 per- 
cent in poultry rations and as high as 75 
percent for feeding cattle if combined with 
corn or dried beet pulp. For hogs it rates 
about 90 percent the value of No. 2 corn, 
and is about equal to barley. 


2. Barley. Released to a selected list of 
growers for further trial, a new barley de- 
veloped at the North Dakota Experiment 
Station still bears the designation N. D. 
2753. While it is a Trebi type, it is superior 
to that variety as a feed barley, is a good 


yielder, strong-strawed, smooth-awned, 
and carries considerable disease resistance. 

Extravagant claims have been made for 
Norwegian barley, supposedly introduced 
into North Dakota from Norway before 
the German invasion. It is known by some 
as Magnusson Barley. Tests at the Fargo, 
North Dakota, station in 1941 and 1942 
indicate there is only one variety involved 
which has yielded well and been sold in 
numerous instances for malting. This has 
a serious fault in the drooping of the head 
as maturity approaches. It is quite different 
from Olli, introduced from Sweden, which 
has a fairly good, tho brief, record in North 
Dakota. 


Soybean Meal. The Ohio Experiment 
Station tests with soybean oil meals re- 
ferred to on page 8 of the January, 1943, 
issue of Successful Farming were repeated 
during subsequent years and on improved 
methods of extraction. Consequently the 
findings as reported were incomplete and 
inaccurate. In both the latest pasture and 
dry-lot experiments the toasted, extracted 
meal has shown a higher value than has 
roasted, nut-like expeller meal for pigs. 
Absolute accuracy of the experimental 
data is not claimed but if such extracted 
meal is not superior there is little question 
that it is fully equal to good quality ex- 
peller meal. Other experiments have 
shown that, to some point beyond that 
contained in corn, fat has a relatively 
high value in the ration. The lower fat 
content of the extracted meal tends to 
offset the advantage of its higher protein 
content. 

A large share of the extracted meal now 
being produced is toasted meal. Neverthe- 
less, the chances are that at the present 
time very little toasted, extracted soybean 
oil meal is available to the general trade. 

Approximately 80 to 85 percent of the 
total meal produced from the 1942 crop 
of soybeans will be expeller and hydrauli: 
meal. With oil at an attractive price there 
is an incentive to maximum 
yield. Some believe that if expellers are 
adjusted to remove as much oil as is 
practicable, the increased friction and 
temperature produced caramelizes of 
overheats the inner portion of the cake 
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QUICK PORK FO 


LESS MONEY! 
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Opportunity For Men Who Know Feeding 


As a MoorMan man you can quickly build up pleasant, profit- 
able, permanent, independent business. You should have some 
knowledge of farm feeding and full time use of a car. No invest- 
ment or selling experience needed. Mail coupon for details, 


Mineral Feeds 
and 
Concentrates 


Balanced and Complete 
Moorman Ration Cuts Mixed 
Feed Costs *5 to*20 aTon 


If the new spring pig crop hasn’t already started 
arriving at your farm, it surely will pretty soon. 
Your problem, then, is to get those pigs ready 
for market in the shortest possible time—at 
the lowest possible cost and with the finish 
the market demands. In short your goal is 
every possible penny of profit those pigs can 
be made to produce. 

To many thousands of farmers, the one sure 
way to reach that goal is to feed all pigs a bal- 
anced and complete ration from the moment 
of birth. They make this ration of their own 
nutritious home grown grains balanced and 
made complete by the addition of MoorMan 
Mineral or Mineral-Protein supplements. This 
ration is fed first through the sow’s milk. Then, 

as fast as the pigs can take it they are changed 

over to complete grain-and-MoorMan ra- 
tion. Farmers have found that this shortens 
feeding time, sometimes by weeks— 
cuts mixed feed costs as much as $5 to 

$20 a ton. 


FREE SERVICE 
TO FARMERS 


If you haven’t already 
adopted the MoorMan feed- 
ing plan why not at least 
learn all you can about pos- 
sible extra profits on your 
spring pigs? If you know the 
nearby MoorMan dealer, 
don’t hesitate to call him 
in. You'll find his sugges- 
tions extremely helpful be- 
cause they’re backed by 
MoorMan’s more than 50 
years’ experience—manu- 
facturing and developing 
scientific feeding methods 
for livestock and poultry. 
If you don’t know this 
dealer, just mail the coupon. 
There is no cost or obli- 
gation for any service ren- 
dered by a MoorMan dealer. 


MOORMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. C-71 © Quincy, Illinois 
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I MOORMAN MFG. CO., Dept. C-71, Quincy, Il. 
§ Rush me details on MoorMan Mineral feeding for: 
— © MoorMan Balanced Feeding 

} (0 Opportunity as MoorMan Service Dealer 
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MORALE IS A LOT OF LITTLE THINGS 


Wak made the Missus think to send John, the 
mechanic, one of her mince pies? What makes neighbor- 
liness grow? How does a cheerful whistle blot out a 
thousand frowns? Maybe no one knows. 


But we all of us do know that such little things add 
up into that very big and important thing we call 
“morale.” 


For morale isn’t something we get out of a pill or 
a package; it’s something inside us. 


* * * 


One of the little things many Americans enjoy is the 
right to a cool and relaxing glass of beer when the 
day’s work is done. It doesn’t have to be beer—it can 
be lemonade or buttermilk. 

A small thing, surely—not of crucial importance to 
any of us. And yet—morale is a lot of little things 
like this. Little things that help to lift the spirits, keep 
up the courage, make us more tolerant and understand- 
ing of one another. Little things that are part 
and parcel of our own American way of life. 

And, after all, aren’t they among the things 
we fight for? 
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and lowers the feeding value of the meal, 
In the 1942 experiment, other group; 
of pigs than those referred to were fed 
expeller meals from the same supply of 
beans produced by different techniques. 
No evidence was gained to indicate ther 
is danger of overheating the meal under 
practical operating conditions so far as its 
feeding value for pigs is concerned. 


Eggs. A new process for maintaining the 
quality of market eggs has just been an- 
nounced by the Missouri Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. It consists simply of 
heating the egg at a temperature of from 
130 to 140 degrees F. for less than 10 min- 
utes in water or oil. This treatment has 
both a sterilizing and pasteurizing effect 


E. M. Funk of the Missouri College of Agri- 
culture demonstrates the egg process he de- 
veloped to maintain quality of market eggs 


Its greatest value comes when it is used 
with fertile eggs, which compose more than 
75 percent of the crop marketed in the 
Midwest. Fertile eggs so heated and then 
kept at 100 degrees F. for 13 days have 
remained edible, while untreated eggs 
reached an inedible condition between the 
second and third day. The process is use- 
ful with infertile eggs by reducing the rate 
at which thick white is converted into thin 
watery white. No harmful effect on taste or 
cooking quality from the treatment has 
been found. The process has received the 
O. K. of the Army Quartermaster Corps, 
which thoroly tested eggs so treated at a 
desert training center recently. The effect 
this process may have on marketing meth- 
ods after the war is worth thought by every 
poultryman. 


Oats. The first yellow variety of oats to be 
developed at the New York State College 
of Agriculture has just come thru its 
final tests with flying colors. The compact 
head is supported by a straw of good 
quality and stiffness, and the yield has 
averaged 16 percent better than the local- 
ly popular Cornellian. But the most im- 
portant characteristic to recommend this 
new variety is that it has proved 100 per- 
cent smut-resistant in the regions where 
it has been under test. Only certified seed 
growers can get samples in 1943. END 
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; to the Pontiac Dealers of America 


d FROM TIME TO TIME during recent months, we 
have had occasion to report to the American people 
on our progress in arms production. 


Yet, while we in the City of Pontiac have been en- 
gaged in the thrilling task of building guns, tor- 
a pedoes and other materiel that our soldiers, sailors 
te and marines use in actual combat, thousands of other 
members of the Pontiac family have been contributing 
to the war effort in a degree that, as yet, is neither fully 
w understood nor properly realized. 


We refer to the Pontiac dealers of America ... some 
ct 3000 strong and scattered from Coast to Coast and 
h- from Canada to the Gulf. 


Spurred by the knowledge that American industry can- 
not function to fullest effectiveness in war production 


be if the nation’s automotive transportation is seriously 
. impaired, they have “‘carried on” for over a year now 
ct in the face of almost insuperable difficulties. 

J ar ‘ ‘ 

P Theirs is the important national duty of PRESERVING 


I. AMERICA’S AUTOMOBILES . . . of seeing that they 
n- are maintained in good, safe operating condition... 
uis and of keeping them running with maximum efficiency 
and economy until victory. 





PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


And it is a matter of record that they are fulfilling that 
duty in a truly magnificent fashion, despite decreasing 
revenues, despite the difficulties of maintaining adequate 
staffs of skilled mechanics, supervisors, parts managers, 
etc.—and in face of the countless other impediments to 
normal operation that the war economy imposes on all 
business today! 


This, we hold, is a contribution to the war effort no 
less vital than that of direct arms production—because 
“a man can’t build a gun unless he can get from his home 
to the. job.” 


True, they have been able to carry on as they have 
largely by virtue of their management ability and their 
good standing in their respective communities. 


But beyond that, it reflects a determination that nothing 
shall prevent them from keeping their facilities and 
specialized experience at the disposal of the civilian 
production army... by whom they are needed now as 


never before! 
They call it “Doing their bit”. 
To which we add, ““Well done!” 
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A NEW, NATION-WIDE 
CONSERVATION SERVICE 


TO MAKE this new service available quickly, 
AC has placed trained men in the field to 
carry to all service organizations the latest 
and best methods of diagnosing trouble, 
testing, adjusting, and repairing AC prod- 
ucts with a minimum of parts replacement. 
This will help to conserve material and 


shorten the time required for repairs. 


For Your Car or Truck 


Your car or truck is equipped with from one 


to nine of these AC devices. All are impor- 


tant to the conservation of your gasoline, oil, 
and tires. Some of them are so indispen- 


sable that, if they fail, you cannot drive at all. 


For Yourself—and America 


A list of the products covered by this 
new, wartime service; and a brief state- 
ment of what they require, and why; are 
given below on this page. For your own 
good, and for the conservation of Amer- 
ica’s gas, oil, and tires, follow the sug- 


gestions given. 

















This new service will save time on repairs, and conserve vital 
materials on all nine of these AC products— 


q SPARK PLUGS—Dirty or worn plugs 

*. waste as much gas as one coupon in 

AC every ten. They also cause hard start- 

ing which weakens your battery. Have 

your plugs cleaned and adjusted every 

a few months because they get dirty 
faster with slow driving. 


AIR CLEANERS—A dirty air 

cleaner restricts the flow of 

air into the carburetor. This 

reduces gasoline economy, in- 

creases gas consumption. So, 

to maintain gas economy and to protect your 
engine against dust, have your air cleaner 
rinsed every time your car is lubricated. 


FUEL PUMPS—Fuel pumps 
are practically trouble free. 
However, if yours has been in use 
thirty or forty thousand miles, it 
may be worn to the point where 
a check-up is due. 


se AC SPARK 


PLUG DIVISION — 


OIL FILTERS—Slow driving 
greatly accelerates the formation 
of soot and carbon in engine oil. 
If not constantly filtered from the 
oil, this dirt will clog piston rings 
which will cause increased con- 
sumption of oil and gas. So, replace your 
oil filter element whenever your dealer’s AC 
Oil Test Pad shows that your oil is dirty. 


SPEEDOMETERS— 
Speedometers, too, are very 
reliable and seldom give 
trouble. But, today, it is ab- 
solutely necessary to keep 
them in good condition. 


AMMETERS—Your am- 

meter is very reliable and 

seldom requires service, but 

it must be kept in good 

condition because it is the 
telltale which shows whether the battery 
is being charged or drained. 


GENERAL 


MOTORS 


OIL PRESSURE GAUGES 
—If your oil pressure 
gauge stops functioning, 
SWITCH OFF YOUR ENGINE 
and call a competent serv- 
ice man at once, or the en 
gine may be seriously damaged. The gauge, 
often, is not at fault. Usually, the trouble is 
in the oil supply system. 


eee nen at 


GASOLINE GAUGES— 
Gas gauges need to be kept 
in reliable condition, al- 
though they seldom need 
service. 


a0 180 22 TEMPERATURE GAUGES 
—Your temperature gauge 
| j | is your only indicator of 

engine heat. Although very 
reliable, it should be kept 
in condition. An overheated engine can suf- 
fer expensive damage and waste anti-freeze. 
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OMPARED with the vast physical 
changes that have taken place in in- 
dustrial plants providing the sinews of 
war, the dairy industry has been left 
untouched. But while the dairy farm 
may show little outward change, 
war’s repercussions may be just 
as far-reaching to the milk pro- 
ducer as a shift from automo- 
biles to airplanes would be to 
the manufacturer. 

Some wartime developments will 
react ultimately to the dairy farmer’s 
benefit, but not all. Many of the 
changes arising from war conditions 
will harm him immeasurably unless 
he acts, and acts now, to offset their 
effects. 


For one thing, he has undertaken, 
at the request of the Government, a 
vast expansion program. He will pro- 
duce 122 billion pounds of milk this 
year, if he meets the program set by 
Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard. Given favorable weather 
conditions, he will do this with the in- 
creased number of cows on farms this 
year. 

But 122 billion pounds of milk hap- 
pen to be about 11 billion more than 
were produced in our prewar year of 
1940. And it will be remembered that 
1940 was the surplus year, even tho 
foreign demand for milk products al- 
ready was being felt. No dairy farmer 
needs to be told that this vast war- 
induced expansion is going to give 
him many a headache when he must 
depend again upon his domestic peace- 
time market to absorb his production. 

The severity of that headache will 
depend upon how good a job he does 
in finding new uses for dairy products 
and new markets for existing products, 
and how well he holds the customers 
he already has. The first two of those 
three problems can be solved by his 
own efforts; the third is not a matter 
under his control, for here the Gov- 
ernment has stepped into the picture. 


Hotpinc existing customers obvi- 
ously is of tremendous importance to 
the dairy farmer, for most people are 
users of milk, butter, cheese, ice cream, 
and other dairy products, and absorb 
by far the largest percentage of the 
milk the farmer produces. It is the 
small surplus percentages which cause 
trouble and for which the industry 
must find use—but this is true only if 
existing markets are retained. 

Here we find the most important 
idverse effect of war upon the dairy 
yusiness. As a war measure, our Gov- 
rnment is engaged in activities which 
seriously threaten the continued ex- 
stence of the domestic market which 
ilways has absorbed 100 percent of 
the farmer’s milk output and would 
iccount for more than 90 percent of 
ven the swollen 1943 production. 

The Government, in brief, has not 
nly brought about a tremendous ex- 
insion of the dairy business but is 





What's 
War Doing 
to the 
Dairy 
Industry? 


By W. A. Gordon 


Mr. Kirk Fox, Editor 
Successful Farming 
Des Moines, lowa 


Dear Mr. Fox: 
...... 1 want to thank you edi- 
tors for your contribution to the 
industry's (dairy) tremendous out- 
put, which has greatly fortified the 
United Nations’ war effort... . 

| know that every editor identified 
with the American dairy industry 
will continue to co-operate with the 
Department in encouraging and 
helping dairy farmers to produce 
as much milk as efficiently as possi- 
ble in 1943. 


Sincerely, 


Claude R. Wickard 
Secretary of Agriculture 
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engaged in a program which is de- 
priving domestic consumers of the 
dairy products they ordinarily con- 
sume, leaving an open invitation for 
substitutes. 
Some of this generosity is open 
to criticism; in general, how- 
ever, it is a program made 
necessary by the needs of war. 
But the program spells danger to 
the dairy industry in the future. 
War demand has greatly increased 
the number of dairy cows. Farmers 
have retained more young animals for 
milk and held in their herds cows 
which normally would be culled out as 
inefficient producers. There has been 
considerable talk about the number of 
cows sent to the packers because of the 
labor shortage. Unquestionably, many 
cows were butchered, but, in com- 
parison with the total kept on farms 
for milk, the percentage was very little 
above normal. Most of the cows which 
did go to the packing house were 
probably culls; good animals offered 
at the numerous auction sales last fall 
were usually bought by other farmers. 


FARMER leaders who demanded a 
change in the manpower situation 
were not making idle threats and cit- 
ing false examples. The danger was 
very real. But the Government did act 
in time to prevent wholesale destruc- 
tion of dairy herds and even any ma- 
terial decrease in cow numbers, 

Officials are beginning to realize 
that war preparation will be useless 
if the soldier and the civilian popula- 
tion have empty stomachs. This some- 
what justifies the belief that there will 
be no wholesale raiding of farm help 
by the armed forces this year. This 
doesn’t mean that farm boys won’t 
be taken, but it does mean that draft 
boards will check more closely into 
the status of each man called and be 
less prone to take indispensable work- 
ers from farms. Certainly this will have 
to be the attitude if Secretary Wick- 
ard’s goal is to be achieved. 


Hc YWEVER, considerable damage al- 
ready has been done. So many farm 
workers have gone into war industries 
and into the armed forces that the sup- 
ply is extremely short, and this situa- 
tion not only places a greater burden 
on the dairy farmer and his family, 
but it gives rise to a wage problem 
which is becoming steadily more acute. 

Complicating this situation is the 
sinister shadow of John L. Lewis and 
his United Mine Workers. Lewis has 
made considerable progress in organ- 
izing farm help in the East, but thus 
far the efforts of his organizers have 
gotten nowhere in the Midwest. Nev- 
ertheless, it is a threat which should 
be watched carefully, altho the real 
danger from the source probably will 
come in postwar days, if accompanied 
by depressed conditions. 

But this labor problem is only one 
element of another | Continued on page 60 
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Cutting 
Labor 
Corners 


TE years ago it took 
you 17 hours to produce an acre of 
corn. Today your hours to produce 
that acre of corn have been more than 
cut in half—to 8.5 hours an acre if 
your experience was the same as the 
group of Illinois farmers studied by 
the University of Illinois. Try multi- 
plying the number of acres of corn 
you raise each year by nine (the num- 
ber of hours saved per acre) and the 
answer will be the approximate sav- 
ing in man-hours you made in raising 
your corn crop this year. You’ll be 
amazed at the size of the figure. 

These University of Illinois studies 
show that you’ve saved this time thru 
use of more modern and larger ma- 
chines, better loading of tractors with 
more than one implement, and thru 
traveling more miles an hour. 

What’s more, further examination 
indicates that there’s no reason why 
you can’t continue cutting down the 
man-hours on your farm, thereby al- 
leviating the labor shortage and the 
scarcity of new machinery. 

Here, then, are some methods for 
labor saving that other farmers already 
have tried with success. 

For some time, of course, individuals 
have been sharing their equipment and 
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communities have pooled their ma- 
chines to get the job done. The farmer 
who shares equipment can use his trac- 
tor to pull his neighbor’s harrow and 
drill as well as his own with a saving 
of power and labor. By combining 
harrows, rotary hoes, and cultivators, 
much labor and power can be saved 
thruout the season on both farms. 

A practice followed in some com- 
munities where one farmer owns a 
combine and another a corn picker, is 
to operate the picker in the early morn- 
ing when machine husking results in 
little loss, and operate the combine 
as soon as it is dry enough and con- 
tinue until stopped by darkness or dew. 


THe raking and burning of soybean 
straw and cornstalks is a practice that 
can, be eliminated with a saving of 
labor and a return of fei tility and nu- 
mus to the soil. It is estimated that the 
value of the nitrogen lost per acre 
thru burning the soybean straw equals 
$5. The reason for burning straw is to 
do a clean job of plowing, but this can 
be accomplished thru careful plow ad- 


justment, and thru the use of proper 


equipment suchas jointers and coulters, 
trash shield attachments and drag 
wires. Cutting stalks with a stalk cutter 


and disking before plowing each re- 
quire approximately one-fourth hour 
an acre and are practices of doubtful 
value. 


CLEAN plowing is essential in corn 
borer control. However, according to 
R. C. Hay, Agricultural Engineering 
Extension specialist, it is not necessary 
to disk, cut, or rake and burn corn- 
stalks to do a job of clean plowing. 
With the proper attachments, farmers 
are able to plow under as much as 99 
percent of all cornstalks. Few corn 
borers survive if the stalks are plowed 
under before May 1. 

Where the corn borer is not a prob- 
lem, a satisfactory seedbed can often 
be prepared by double disking or by 
the use of the Wheatland disk. Such a 
unit with a drill attached behind it 
gets the crop in with one operation. 

Where weeds are a problem, the 
farmer who puts more time on seed- 
bed preparation finds that weed con- 
trol is not serious. Most farmers have 
more time to prepare a seedbed than 
to control weeds later. The ordinary 
procedure is to plow, disk, and harrow 
—each a separate operation. By at- 
taching a section of harrow back of the 
plow, the need for immediate disking 


By E. W. Lehmann, 


University of lilinois 
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is eliminated. Under certain condi- 
tions, plowing is unnecessary and a 
saving of 20 to 25 percent in time and 
fuel can be made by simply double- 
disking the land for the seedbed 

Where wheat follows soybeans in 
the rotation, the disking and drilling 
are often accomplished in one opera- 
tion. Paul McHenry of Champaign 
County, Illinois, attaches a wheat 
drill directly back of the combine 
when combining the bean crop 
Drilling and combining in one Satie 
ion increased the time about nine 
minutes an acre and increased the 
fuel used by the tractor eight-tenths 
of a gallon an acre. 


k HN NAGEL of Jo Daviess Coun- 
ty, Illinois, has developed a scheme 
for seeding and disking oats in corn- 
stalks in one operation. A regular 
seeder is mounted on the tractor 
hitch without interfering with the 
hookup between the tractor and the 
disk harrow. The support for the 
seeder consists of two short two-by- 
fours fastened to the hitch and ex- 
tended out just far enough so the 
seeder will clear the back end of the 
‘ractor when it is set in place. Two 
‘trap irons are attached from the top 
of the seeder to the tractor axle t 
hold it rigidly. : 
lhe seeder is driven by a chain 
rom a sprocket welded to a short 
pipe extension, about three inches in 
cilameter, slipped over the end of the 
'ractor axle and fastened to it. A lever 
's conveniently located to throw the 
seeder out of gear when going around 
the ends. cis 
With this method, the job is done 
with a once-over operation and it’s a 
a job. The old method still 
©G Dy too many farmers calls for 
the seeding to be done first and disk- 
ing to follow. In case of rain or if the 
work is stopped for other reasons the 
seed may not all be disked in. An- 
other advantage of the new method 
‘s that no team and wagon need be 
used except as they may be needed to 
set the oats to the seeder for refills. 
_| armers are getting away from the 
ola method of [ Continued on page 87 





Neighbor, Can You 
Spare Your Plow? 


i STEVENS was an unhappy man. Of course he should 
have bought a new gang plow last year but the relic in the 
shed gave some promise of holding together a bit longer. 
Halfway thru the back 40 it collapsed. Even Joe’s artful 
tinkering wouldn’t inspire the implement to cut another 
furrow. And, to make matters worse, anyone with a molecule 
of sense could see that it’d take at least a major general to get 
a new one for spring plowing. 

“The plow’s a goner,”’ he groaned to Tim Daily over the 
fence, ‘‘so I reckon you'll have to let me borrow yours, Tim.” 

This swapping of farm machinery didn’t appeal to Tim. 
Perhaps he’d bragged too darn much about getting his plow- 
ing done early. Yet what was a fellow to do? Joe was in a 
fix, no fooling. 

So Joe got the plow. Tim grinned, too. He’d even up the 
score later on if he couldn’t buy a new cultivator. Joe’d 
bought a new one last year. 


Six weeks later, the tables were reversed. Tim was on the 
borrowing end. Joe threatened he would hold an everlasting 
erudge if Tim wrecked his new cultivator. His neighbor 
crunted as he mounted it on his tractor. He’d take care of 
the machine ’cause new ones simply couldn’t be had re- 
gardless of the price tag. 

“Sure a lot of swapping going on these days,” interjected 
Sam Thompson, the county agent, who drove up beside 
them. “This swapping may be one way to overcome some 
of the shortages of farm machinery until the War Production 
Board eases up a little.” 

Then Sam started in; he suggested that the two neighbors 
put their swapping on a business basis. 

They wanted to know if such a thing could be worked out. 
Sam pulled out of his pocket a table of rental schedules for 
farm machines. The table, suggested by the American So- 
ciety of Agricultural Engineers Committee on Farm Ma- 
chinery Rentals, showed an hourly charge for renting many 
types of farm equipment. 

Joe and Tim laughed as they found each other trying to 
determine who came out ahead in their swap of plow for 
cultivator. On the basis of the ASAE table, here’s what they 
learned: Joe had used Tim’s $125 tractor plow about 15 
hours to finish up his work. So he owed 35 cents an hour for 
the first five hours, and 17% cents an hour for the last 10 
hours. This added up to $3.50. Tim, thinking aloud, esti- 
mated that if he cultivated his corn three times before the 
Fourth of July, he’d need the equipment 80 hours. Joe looked 
up from the rental table. That was the first he’d heard about 
Tim wanting the cultivator a couple of times later on. Might 
be that there was something to this renting proposition, after 
all. So they found that including the double charge for the 
first five hours of use each time the $125 cultivator was rented, 
Tim would owe Joe $14.25. Figures are set from the value 
of the implement with $100 as a base. In this case, Joe added 
one-fourth to the base because his cultivator cost $125. His 
rates then were 30 cents for the first five hours of any one 
period and 15 cents for following hours. 

In addition to this, Sam Thompson called their attention 
to the footnotes at the bottom of the table. All rental charges 
are subject to an increase of 10 to 100 [ Continued on page 38 
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When the Teacher Is Called Outside 


Maver it’s because the family has 
grown so large. Anyway, Agriculture’s 
getting more troubles in the family. 

Walk down the main street or 
around the public square of your coun- 
ty seat town and the signs sti¢k out at 
you—AAA, FSAg-SCS, REA, PCA. 
You realize how the family has grown! 
For many years the county agricul- 
tural extension agent’s (or farm ad- 
viser’s) office has been there, and per- 
haps a National Farm Loan Associa- 
tion, offspring of the Federal’ Land 
Bank. But that was all. 

Now there are a whole flock of as- 
sorted Government agencies to help 
the farmers, more than can be counted 
on the fingers of one hand, and a man 
wonders sometimes what the deuce 
they all add up to, what they mean. 
At the moment they are working to- 
gether under the title of War Boards 
to help farmers direct war production. 
They have been given vast responsi- 
bilities to say what shall be grown and 
how much, to control manpower, ma- 
chinery, and supplies, to regulate 
prices and income. 


lr THEY bungle this job, if they get 
bogged down in their own red tape, 
if they fall to quarreling among them- 
selves and hinder more_ than help, 
the results to Agriculture canbe dis- 
astrous. And while responsible, patriot- 
ic men im these agencies try hard to 
co-operaté in the best interest of Agri- 
culture amd the nation, strong con- 
flicts and cross-currents beneath ‘the 
surface—ambitions, jealousies, doubts, 
misunderstandings, personality 
clashes, organization pressures, “con- 
trary opinions, divided loyalties 
threaten constantly to pull them apart. 

Outspoken evidence of this can be 
heard any day all the way across the 
farm belt from the Rocky Mountains 
to the Appalachians. What, for in- 
sta.uce, would you think: 
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Agriculture's Got 


Troubles 











Editor’s Note: This is the first of three articles written by a newspaper man of long 
experience who is closely in touch with farm developments. The purpose of this 
series is to help farmers do clear, fair thinking on whether they need so many 
agencies and whether Agriculture can stand the subsequent expenditure 








Of Federal SCS men lobbying in 
one state’s legislature for a soil con- 
Servation law that the state’s own ag- 
ricultural and soils specialists didn’t 
want? 


Or A COUNTY agent, officially re- 
sponsible for ‘‘education,” unable to 
answer people’s questiOnSyabout’ the 
farm program because he cannot get 
the information, the play being Wash- 
ington to the state War Board to the 
county AAA office, alias County War 
Board office. 

Of a land-grant collegedean blurt- 
ing, ““Why, if I said what I really 
think about these Federal outfits, I'd 
be shot’’? 

Of county and community AAA 
committeemen circulating petitions to 
help get rid of a county agent? 

Of a state AAA chairman describ- 
ing himself as being ‘‘on the spot” 
with AAA higher-ups in Washington 
for being too friendly toward the Ex- 
tension Service; of this same chairman 
saying these same higher-ups had ob- 
jected to his selections of AAA farm- 
er-fieldmen because of their friendli- 
ness to Extension? 

Of a well-informed farmer observ- 
ing that the AAA committee in his 
county (where the county agent had 


just been voted out) took the attitude 


that the county agent really wasn’t 
needed because they could do the 
work themselves? 

Of a man on the payroll of the Ag- 
ricultural Extension Service saying he 
“absolutely refuses to worry’ about 


farmers in the ‘hillbilly’ category be 
cause they’re happy the way they are 
so why bother them; and saying in the 
next breath there’s no real need for the 
Farm Security Administration because 
if the people it serves really want help 
they can go to the Extension Service? 

Of state extension officials pointing 
out that most AAA farmer-fieldmen, 
untrained in public speaking or edu- 
cational methods, can’t explain even 
their Own AAA program so other 
farmers €an understand it? 

Of a state AAA official, back from 
presenting the 1943 food goals over 
his state, observing that a lot of county 
agents spread misinformation about 
the program—either because they 
don’t understand it or don’t want to 
understand it? 

Of the charge that the Extension 
Service gradually is being strangled 
for lack of funds while all the New 
Deal outfits wax fat? 

Of the charge that the Extension 
Service at the Washington level is so 
hopelessly hidebound that it.couldn’t 
do any good with moré money if it 
had it? 


Or CHARGES by men _¥in other 
agencies that the War Boards are 
shadow organizations. under which 
the AAA can continue to do as it 
pleases, but with the apparent approval 
of the other agencies? 

’ Of the charge that even research, 
which ought to be as free as the air, 
gradually is being forced into line with 
the policies of the inside circle of the 
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By Carlyle Hodgkin 


increasing Washington bureaucracy? 

Of charges that the AAA plays poli- 
tics . . . that the Extension Service 
plays politics. . . that the FSA plays 
politics . . » that the SCS plays poli- 
tics. . . and on and on? 

And these -multitudinous charges 
not the talk of crackpots, mind you, 
but straight out of the mouths of. re- 
sponsible persons who know—or ought 
to know—what they’re talking about! 


Foop Administrator Wickard, 
launching this year’s war food pro- 
gram, called upon the members of 
Agriculture’s big family to forget their 
differences and work together for the 
common cause. Said he: “‘There is just 
one job to do this year—production to 
the uttermost. There is just one way to 
help farmers do it—complete and ef- 
fective teamwork among all agencies 
and employees. Any organizational 
frictions that cause slacking off will 
and should be condemned by our fel- 
low Americans.” 


Ouest of these co-operating agen- 
cies in the states are the land-grant 
colleges; and whatever other reasons 
may exist for their not radiating love 
lor the Federal agencies, one reason 
is quite clear. They are having their 
toes stepped on. The colleges have 
been here a long time, large volumes of 
scientific farming information ac- 
cumulating within their ivy-clad walls. 
hey were established by Congress un- 
der the Morrill Act in 1862. For many 
years they have been the capitals, so 
to speak, of Agriculture in their re- 
spective states, the masters of their 
realm. Their authority was unques- 

ned. Much tradition and preroga- 
ive grew up around them. Their ven- 
erable fathers were the deans of agri- 
culture with a capital ‘D’. 

\nd then, practically tumbling over 
one another, came [ Continued on page 54 
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A House With 
A PAST a 


Youve all heard the saying that 
“anticipation is half the fun’”—and 
because you’ve had the fun of planning 
for the future you know it’s true. That’s 
why we’re giving you this eleventh 
house in Successful Farming’s Bildcost 
series—not because you can start ex- 
cavating the foundation tomorrow- 
but because it’s the kind of house you’ve 
always dreamed about and because it’s 
the house you’ll want to build when 
Johnny comes marching home again. 

Designed for living, this roomy farm- 
house borrows from the past in its Cape 
Cod architectural style, but its con- 
venient arrangement, its space for 
spreading out, its rooms for recreation 
and the riding of hobbies—all that is 
keyed for the future. 

Just take a look at these plans and 
you'll see what we mean. Every room 
in the house is made to be lived in. 
Living-room, dining-room, and kitchen 
are tied together in a new arrange- 
ment that’s going to save steps for 
everyone in the family—and it puts 
more life into living, too. Can’t you 
picture the family grouped around that 
simply designed, wood-burning fire- 





nd A FUTURE 


place, popping corn over the coals? 
Don’t pass up that detail which pro- 
vides for a fuel cabinet next to the fire- 
place, either. No trotting up and down 
the basement stairs after wood when 
this is your home. 

“Smooth” is the word for the kitch- 
en arrangement, which will get a vote 
of unanimous approval from you farm 
homemakers. Plenty of space to move 
around in but with the range, refrigera- 
tor, and sink so conveniently placed 
that you won’t feel at the end of the day 
that you’ve just come out at the tag 
end of a mile relay. You’ll get plenty 
of light from that east casement window 
over the sink and there’s easy access 
from the kitchen to the dining-living- 
room and to the rest of the house thru 
the rear hallway which connects with 
the downstairs bedroom, bathroom, 
and workroom. 


N. YTE, too, that the downstairs bed- 
room can be reached from the rest of 
house without passing thru the dining- 
room or living-room and that it has 
easy access to the bath. All those little 
conveniences count.{ Continued on page 56 
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By H.E. Wichers, 


Successful Farming’s Architect BEDROOM 


This home is worth waiting 
for, and the Bildcost list of 
materials and plans of- 
fered on page 57 will en- » 

able you to estimate to a . 





penny its cost in your com- 
munity and to save toward 
it. A full basement; two 
bedrooms, bath upstairs 
are features of these plans 
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1. Place tablespoonful of wetting agent in 
supply tank, after first rinsing with cup of 
warm water and clearing cream from machine 


2. Pour in full pail warm water (120 degrees). 
Wetting agent must dissolve. Allow solution to 
go thru the separator while bowl runs down 


3. Dismantle machine. This is not done until 
separator has first received a thoro brushing, 
followed by pouring used water into dish pan 


Presto! Now It's a Two-Minute Job 


Separator cleaning method saves endless hours for busy farm family 


Ria. easy, practical way to 
wash a cream separator in two minutes! 

Farm women who have been spend- 
ing much valuable time over the dis- 
tasteful job—day in and day out—will 
scarcely believe that. It’s true, never- 
theless, and everyone who has tried 
the new method immediately becomes 
an enthusiastic “convert.” 

The method was discovered on the 
H. C. Stendel farm in Worth County, 
Iowa, by A. W. Rudnick, extension 
dairyman of lowa State College. Since 
the Stendel herd provided about 30 
gallons of milk for each separation, the 
plan was worked out under the most 
practical conditions. The whole plan 
is based on the use of ‘“‘wetting agents,” 
compounds which have come into use 


4. Disks usually perfectly clean; if not, set 
them in pan, run brush thru hole a few times 
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in the past few years. When properly 
applied, these agents will make the 
separator practically _ self-cleansing. 
The cost is about one cent per washing. 

But let’s demonstrate this new tech- 
nique of washing the separator, step 
by step: 

1. After all milk has left the supply 
tank, shut off power or stop turning. 


2. Rinse supply tank with a cup of 


warm water, and shut off faucet. 

3. Add directly over the float one 
pint of warm water or skim 
milk, or enough to clear the 
cream from the machine. 

4. Place about one table- 
spoon of a wetting agent in the 
supply tank; then pour in a pail 
of warm | Continued on page 52 


5. Inspect disks; then place in supply can. 
Soft brush removes slime from other bowl parts 


By Cc. R. Elder, lowa State College 


6. After all parts are in supply can, pour boil- 
ing water over them, drain, and allow to dry 








Cozy, eh? Electric brooders are pig savers 


* takes the rippin’ out of fightin’ 


Creeps? Sure! Big pigs can’t eat our feed 


ALLING all pigs! Calling all pigs! 
This is M-day for the class of 1943. 
Tiny pigs, unborn pigs, every pig in 
the land must rally to the cause—de- 
feat of the Axis, a better tomorrow. 

Uncle Sam is asking for a 15 per- 
cent increase over 1942 in hog num- 
bers this spring, 20 percent for fall. 
This means approximately 120 million 
pigs, and, baséd on the average of 
six and one-quarter pigs saved per 
litter, represents a total of between 19 
and 20 million litters. It staggers the 
imagination! 

Truly, this is mobilization day for 
the porker. No, Piggy hasn’t heard 
much about this rumpus, but Boss 
Farmer has. He’s the chap who must 
remember that, on the average, one 
pig out of every four dies before reach- 
ing market. Causes include poor far- 
rowing facilities, failure of sows to 
milk, killing by sow, chilling, scours, 
anemia, parasites, and diseases. Do 
something about these things, and 
Piggy will take care of the rest. 

We can take a few tips from the 
more than 100 Iowa farmers who en- 


M-Day for 
Victory Pigs 


By E. L. Quaife, 


lowa State College 


It was cold when we came—but the jug's warm » 


listed in last year’s pork-production 
project. These producers saved an 
average of 7.5 pigs per sow, with the 
highest being 10.1 pigs marketed from 
each of 15 sows, a record set by Mc- 
Keever Brothers of Ottumwa. Many 
other producers saved eight and nine. 

Most pig losses come before weaning, 
and much can be prevented by more 
general use of recognized management 
methods which give the best results. 
By raising the average saved by three- 
fourths pig per litter, the requested in- 
crease could be made without addi- 
tional brood sows. 


SUCCESSFUL producers give the 
pig a chance to be born under clean, 
sanitary conditions; otherwise, pigs 
may pick up infection at birth. The 
best hog raisers take no chances on 
this. They clean the pen with a scald- 
ing hot water-lye solution (using 1 
pound lye to 20 or 30 gallons of water), 
and also wash all filth from the udders 
and sides of sow with a warm, soapy 
solution before she is put into the far- 
rowing pen. Such men as Carl Ander- 
son of Wellman, who saved 724 pigs 
last fall from 101 litters, washed the 
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udders of all sows. He found it paid! 

The pen floors must be kept reason- 
ably dry by use of short, dry bedding 
such as shredded corn fodder or oats 
straw. Dusty bedding causes coughing, 
and dampness in the pens encourages 
scours. Feeding the sows out in the 
alley or on a feeding floor helps to 
keep pens free from wetness and filth. 


Ly1nc on pigs by the sow takes a 
heavier toll than any other cause. A 
guard rail placed about six inches 
from the wall and eight inches above 
the floor about the pen walls will 
save many a pig. 

The best hog raisers are on hand at 
farrowing time. Anyone visiting the 
hog house of John Hendricks of West 
Liberty, who in 1942 marketed an 
average of nine pigs from each of 13 
sows, will find an old rocking chair 
fastened to the ceiling, and in the hog 
house of Harlan Harper of Story City, 
where an average of eight pigs from 
40 sows were saved, a cot will be 
found. These men will stay up all 
night to give help if needed and see the 


litter safely born. It saves many a pig. 

It is a great shock for little pigs to 
be expelled from:the sow’s body with 
a temperature of 102 degrees into sur- 
roundings which may be freezing or 
below. Under such conditions pigs 
suffer severe chill and may wander 
away from the sow and die. Litters 
born on cold nights should be dried 
off with a gunny sack and put in a 
basket, with a covered jug of hot water 
or some warm bricks on the bottom. 
Keep the pigs there until the sow is 
thru farrowing—then they may be 
returned for nursing. Early farrowing 
demands artificial heating in most hog 
quarters. Houses can be too warm, 
and a temperature of 55 to 70 degrees 
is high enough. The main thing is to 
have the air and floors dry. 


Ler MITCHELL of Fairfax, who 
saved 193 pigs from 21 sows farrowing 
in February and March, provided 
homemade electric brooders for each 
pen. He said “‘I couldn’t have saved 
such an average without them. The 
little pigs found the warmth of the 
brooders when they were but a few 
hours old, and {[ Continued on page 36 
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Who's Plotting on 
Your Farm? 


(bringing together buildings and 
planning trees, shrub- 
ving is a prof- 


The plotting of work areas 
which belong together), 
s for foods, and fuel sa 


See dairy layout below 


operations 
bery, vegetable garden 


itable armchair job for late winter. 


want fresh vegetables. The big thing is that 
it be planning. 

Wintertime, especially this part of it when 
everybody’s itching to get out of the rocker 
and onto a plow seat, is the best time to do 
paper farming of this sort. Your seed cata- 
logues are in, your nurseryman can give you 
some time, your lumber dealer will stand 
hitched long enough to scheme with you. 

We’d suggest you start planning for your 
place by studying the diagram on this page. 
It’s for a general and dairy farm, an east 
frontage; that’s probably not your layout at 
all. But in the grouping of the buildings 
(note the hog colony house next to the crib 
and the milk house on the “clean” side 
of the barn), it illustrates what you can do 
with a pad of paper and a pencil in getting 


By Max J. La Rock, cniversity of wisconsin rid of those setups that get more and more 


ee you'll say, “‘is the dickens of a time to 
be talking about farmstead planning, plotting the re- 
arrangement of lighter buildings and fence, putting in 
some trees.”’ Sorry, but I think you’re dead wrong! 

In the first place, you may have the hog lot so placed 
that you’re running up a total of a mile a day just get- 
ting back and forth to it—365 miles per year. Or you 
may have your feeding floor in one spot and your bin in 
another, or your crib. More than likely you’re planning 
on some extra building or patching to accommodate 
15 to 25 percent more guests in that hog hotel; why 
not do it right and put feed supplies next to feeders? 
We’re all barking about lack of help this year; maybe 
an hour with a plan of your farmstead could bring you 
some. 

Farmstead planning can be as simple as digging a 
few postholes and rerouting traffic thereby. Or it may 
consist of plugging the holes in the windbreak and cut- 
ting 10 percent off your yearly fuel bills in the process. 
It may mean heeling in some berry bushes this spring 
and relocating the garden so the Mrs. doesn’t have to 
splash out thru 150 feet of barnyard every time you 


Group 1. The house (1) and garage, 
plus related buildings such as the small 
laying house (1a) which is under the su- 
pervision of the homemaker. Landscap- 
ing not completely indicated; try dotting 
it in with your pencil, being sure to get a 
clump of trees to southwest of house for 
summer shade. And let's have flowers! 


Group 2. Dairy or beef barns (dairy in 
this case), a good 150 feet from the 
house and partially screened by plant- 
ing. Number 2 is main dairy barn; 2a is a 
milk house on “‘clean"’ side of barn; 2b is 
bull pen and exercise yard connecting 
with 2c (silos and feed rooms) thru a 
roofed shed and paved yard. Practical! 


WINDBREAK 65 FT. WIDE 








Group 3. Hog house (3) and feeding 


irritating as you’re pressed for time. 

To simplify your planning problem, your 
buildings can usually be grouped into three units: 
(1) the house and lesser buildings related to it; (2) the 
barns and shelter sheds; (3) the balance of the outbuild- 
ings. The principle reasons for considering farm build- 
ings under a unit plan are step-saving and fire protec- 
tion, both of them paramount in wartime. 

From long experience with farmstead arrangement, 
it has been found by engineers that the following rec- 
ommendations usually will serve as a basis for laying 
out the three units. First, it is a generally accepted fact 
that the house should not be less than 100 feet from the 
highway. There should be clear vision of and wide ap- 
proach to the highway from the drive. The driveway to 
the service yard should be at least 30 feet from the 
house, not only to display the house but to give the 
drivers of trucks and cars a chance to see children as 
they dart out from the buildings. The road should be 
widened near the house entrance to provide a parking 
space right there rather than back in the barnyard. 

The entire area surrounding the house should be 
used as a setting for it and be made up of lawn, shrubs, 
trees, and those flower gardens | Continued on page 64 
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VEG. GARDEN 








HIGHWAY 





floors; cribs and granaries (3a); and ma- 
chine shed (3b), arranged to form sup- 
plementary windbreak. Where poultry 
enterprise is large, swine should be shifted 
to far left and windbreak moved out, 
making room for one or two more poultry 
buildings at the present location of 3 
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By RICHARD WILSON 


“Grow as Much as You Can!” 







We pay a visit to patient Secretary Wickard and look 


behind the scenes at Departmental whys, wherefores 


eae a ae 


Photograph by Steve Kellogg 


Secretary Wickard and Dick Wilson, Successful Farming’s Washington correspondent, share a joke during luncheon interview 


Grow as much as you can; we can 
never meet the demand!” That is the 
plea of Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
R. Wickard to the farmers of the great 
food-producing regions of the Mid- 
west as he and they take up a task 
which has no parallel in the farm his- 
tory of this or any other country. 

The Food Administrator and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture took a lunch hour 
to discuss with Successful Farming the 
problems ahead for the Midwest food 
producer. In the private dining-room 
just off the cabinet member’s inner 
office in the huge Agriculture Depart- 
ment building, this big, good-natured 
Indiana farmer who rose to the top 
relaxed over a healthful meal of soup, 
fruit salad, and ice cream—all un- 
rationed. Wickard drank orange juice, 
but I was grateful to receive a steam- 
ing cup of coffee from the Negro serv- 
ant who always attends a secretary of 
agriculture. 


Warts of the pleasant, high-ceilinged 
room are lined with copies of newspa- 
per cartoons of Wickard and of his 
predecessor, Vice President Henry A. 
Wallace. For 10 years past in this suite 
of offices vast agricultural plans have 
taken form. 

In spite of his outward good na- 
ture, the fast-talking food and farm 
czar had heavily on his mind the 
enormous complexities of organizing 
production and distribution of billions 
and billions of dollars worth of food in 
1943 and the war years to come. 
“You know,” Wickard said, ‘the 
Nation really owes the farmers a debt 
for the hard, long hours they have put 





Trends. [Most significant 
trend, starred, is treated in 
the article.} Look for more 
farm machinery, but not a 
great deal before midsummer 
and probably not nearly 
enough to meet the need.«-«- 
Department of Agriculture’s 
new program for emergency 
measures on farm credit and 
farm labor may meet difficult- 
ies in Congress because of op- 
position to FSA. . « « Wick- 
ard’s associates want to get rid 
of more of the left-wingers in 
Food Administration, but can’t 
get the Secretary to sign the 
order. * * * * *In interview with 
Successful Farming, Secretary 
Wickard calls for unprece- 
dented farm effort to meet the 
food shortage. « +» « Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has pre- 
pared plans for creation of a 
women’s land army. 











in trying to make up for the labor 
shortage by the sweat of their own 
brows. It’s a hard row to hoe but 
farmers just can’t grow too much this year 
because there’s no limit to the demand.” 

Wickard’s commendation of farm- 
ers for their energetic and determined 
effort threw into contrast the 40-hour 
week in Industry; the wildcat strike of 
the coal miners. 

He outlined what he hopes farmers 
will do in 1943: (1) provide enough 


hay and pasture even before increas- 
ing grain ““because you can’t transport 
hay and pasture as you can grain”’; 
(2) maintain and perhaps increase 
corn production, for “‘despite the fact 
big supplies are on hand now, the in- 
creased numbers and feeding of live- 
stock will cause a big demand two 
years from now”; (3) produce soy- 
beans “because high-protein food is 
needed for hog and poultry produc- 
tion’; (4) slow down a bit on oats 
sown as grain because needs are less 
than for pasture, hay, and soybeans. 

And, of course, Wickard wants in- 
creases in livestock production. “I’m 
very pleased farmers are increasing 
hog production as much as they are, 
and I’m happy about poultry and egg 
production, too, because that has 
enabled us to provide enough protein 
foods so we can get along here at home 
and satisfy the demands of our army, 
Russia, and our other Allies. Russia in 
particular is drawing hard on us for 
fats. 

‘And there’s another thing I hope,” 
added Wickard. “It is that farmers 
feed their hogs to good weights. The 
feeding ration is good now and farm- 
ers can do a patriotic service by keep- 
ing their hogs up to good weights.” 

I hated to introduce an unpleasant 
subject into a pleasant luncheon, but 
there had just been an administrative 
blowup in the Food Administration 
one of those right-wing, left-wing af- 
fairs—with the resignation of H. W. 
Parisius, who only a few weeks before 
had been placed in charge of all food 
production. When he resigned he ac- 
cused Wickard of [ Continued on page 58 
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IN against 
CHRONIC 


MASTITIS 
.. . and LOSE 
NO MORE COWS 
TO THE BUTCHER! 


Send for FREE BOOKLET! 


This is no time to lose a good cow to the 
butcher! The need for high milk produc- 
tion is more urgent than ever. 


You can keep your production up by keep- 
ing Chronic Mastitis out. You can avoid the 
financial loss caused by this dread disease. 


The new Squibb booklet tells you how 
Chronic Mastitis is being cured! It describes 
the complete sanitation program that is so 
essential to the cure of Chronic Mastitis, 
caused by Streptococcus agalactiae. It tells 
you why Novoxil* Liquid has proved so 
effective in treatment. 


Write today for your copy of “Mastitis is 
Being Cured.” New, complete, illustrated 
—this booklet tells you facts that will heip 
you free your herd of Chronic Mastitis, 
cut down costly losses, keep milk produc- 
tion up. Address Department SF-3, E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, Veterinary and Animal 
Feeding Products Division, 745 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 

EDUCATIONAL FILM —A specially prepared 

16 MM. Kodachrome sound film, “Combating 

Mastitis,” is available to veterinarian associa- 


tions, educational institutions, milk companies, 
Grange groups, etc. Write for full particulars. 


*Novoxil is a trademark of E. R. Squibb & Sons. 
S QUIBB 
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Mrs. Gillig 
Counts on 


A SLIGHT, aproned figure trundled a 
wheelbarrow around the corner of the 
barn—then paused when she spied the 
approaching visitor. “It looks to me like 
you do a lot of the work around here,” I 
ventured, as an opener. “‘Yes, I suppose I 
do with my chickens,” she laughed, “‘but 
my husband helps out sometimes, altho 
he has other farm work to look after.” 

Mrs. John Gillig leaned upon the fork 
which she had been using to get straw 
litter from the barn and told me this 
story. For 26 years chickens have been 
more than mere pin money on the Gillig 
farm; they’ve rated right along with 
crops and livestock as an income-getter. 
The fact that her White Leghorn flock is 
averaging 180 to 190 eggs a year per bird 
proves the point. Keeping between 500 
and 600 layers a year has made the job 
interesting enough financially to justify 
a certain amount of time and expense on 
this 200-acre farm in Seneca County, 
Ohio. 


“ce 
Ip RATHER have one good chick 
than 10 or 25 poor ones,” continued Mrs. 
Gillig. ““Good chicks are no more trouble 
than poor ones, and, besides, you have 
the satisfaction of getting the extra eggs 
later. But you have to be careful where 
you buy them. I get sexed chicks from 
blood-tested stock, and I’m getting away 
from feeding roosters and taking uproom.” 
The chicks, bought every year between 
March 15 and 24, are placed in the lay- 
ing house—a rather unusual practice— 
but she believes they keep warmer here 
than in individual brooder houses. 
Chicks are separated from the layers by a 
temporary partition. 
Replying to my question regarding 
disease hazards under such circum- 
stances, Mrs. Gillig explained: “We 


Good care brings better egg prices. Cooling 
is hastened by transferring from wire baskets 
to trays salvaged from an oats sprouter 


clean the house thoroly and scrub with a 
good disinfectant. After the house is 
thoroly dried out, we have plenty of venti- 
lation for a week and then we spray 
thoroly with kerosene. We use old brood- 
er stoves with chestnut-sized coal, and for 
litter we use a commercial brand or dry 
corncobs. We keep the litter dry by using 
good water fountains and have the foun- 
tains large so they will not get empty too 
soon, for if chicks go without water for 
awhile they pile up around the fountains 
and get the litter wet. We want to avoid 
wet and musty litter.” 


Mrs. Gillig uses an extra pan with 
flared edges to catch any water spilled 
from the one-gallon containers. Keeping 
litter dry is one of her chief precautions 
against coccidiosis, altho she also resorts 
to feeding of dried buttermilk mixed with 
the starting mash, believing that the acid 
counteracts coccidiosis organisms. 

Chicks are started on a commercial 
mash. They are moved soon to a cleaned 
and disinfected 10- by 12-foot brooder 
house, which for convenience is kept 
reasonably close to the Gillig dwelling. 
Any cockerels missed by the sexer are 
separated from pullets at five weeks, and, 
two weeks later, the pullets are divided, 
one group going into another cleaned 
and disinfected 10-by-12. Putting 100 
young pullets in each brooder house 
averts overcrowding. 

These growing chicks continue on a 
commercial feed until they reach laying 
age. While in the brooder houses they re- 
ceive alfalfa leaf meal for greenstuff, and 
they remain confined because Mrs. Gillig 
doesn’t like them to roam over the land. 
One year she had poor luck on range, and 
besides, her husband, now partially re- 
tired from farming, rents out most of his 
acreage. She prefers to pen them up and 
supply greenstuff rather than have them 
gather their own. Cod-liver oil is included 
in the mash for birds of all ages. 


ScRATCH grain, three-fourths corn 
and one-fourth wheat, is kept in hoppers 
after the growing birds are six weeks old. 
The corn portion [ Continued on page 4 
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OU’'VE probably had a lot of experience 

with tractor tires. So you know how impor- 
tant it is to have the right kind. Especially in 
i- these busy wartimes, when every farmer wants 
to get the most work from his tractor — in the 
least time and with the least fuel. 





And this means you want the tires with that 
- famous Goodyear Sure-Grip tread. For these 
0 tires work better in any kind of soil. There are 
no “pockets” in the tread design to pack up with 
d mud or earth and cause slippage. They roll 
smoothly on rough ground or highways. And 
those deep, husky, sharp-edged lugs enter — and 
leave — the ground clean, without cutting it up 
in chunks, 





So if your rationing certificate entitles you to 
h new tractor tires, the smart thing is to see your 
d Goodyear dealer or your tractor and implement 
dealer right away. 


And, if you’ve not yet made application for 
new tires, your Goodyear dealer will be glad to 
. help you. He has all the latest rules and regu- 
e lations, 






Meanwhile, write for your free copy of the 
helpful booklet “How to Make Your Farm Tires 
Last Longer.” Address: Goodyear, Akron, Ohio 
- or Los Angeles, California. 


Sure-Grip—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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Almost every mail brings us this inquiry from 
power-wise farmers in all parts of the 
country: “How and where can | get a Wis- 
consin Air-Cooled Engine?” 


These farmers have a full realization of the 
tremendous value of air-cooled engine power 
in today's farm operations. They know 
that this is one form of power that is always 
dependable, in any weather, in any place, 
to operate any kind of a machine within 
the engine's power rating. They know that 
Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engines are of heavy- 
duty design and construction . . . built to 
take it, no matter how tough the going. 
They know that Wisconsin Air-Cooled En- 
gines provide complete freedom from water- 
cooling chores and hazards. There is no 
“boiling away" of water in hot weather, 
nothing to freeze in cold weather ... no 
draining or re-filling. 


They know that Wisconsin Air-Cooled En- 
gines start quickly and easily at any time of 
the year . . . and operate satisfactorily at 
atmospheric temperatures up to 140°. 
They know that these dependable engines 
supply the most power per pound of engine 
weight. The 22 hp. Model VE-4 engine (illus- 
trated above) for example, weighs only 315 
Ibs., complete with side-mount fuel tank .. . 
less than 15 Ibs. per horsepower. 


But the question is: Where can you GET a 
Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engine today? Our 
answer is that for the time being (until 
Victory is won), apply to your local implement 
dealer for Wisconsin-powered equipment. 
Thirty leading manufacturers of farm ma- 
chinery now use these fine engines as stand- 
ard, built-in power on their machines. We will 
gladly send you their names and addresses. 


Clip and mail the coupon: 


" R CORP. 
W SCONSIN Me. — 
Dept. >¥- achine many 


- form vie machines with 
Pp 


— 
— —_—_ 


oture. 
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Here's a forecast, based on fact, of what you as a farmer may 


hope for after the war in the way of “overnight’’ delivery of 


farm produce and passengers to the far corners of the earth 


By Donald G. Cooley 


oo take your farm to Montreal 
or Houston or New Orleans over- 
night where your grain harvest will 
be stowed into concrete, crewless 
ocean freighters monitored by radio. 
Let’s whisk your orchard to Paris in 
14 hours; there’s a premium market 
for tree-ripened fruit. Let’s move 
your brooder house to Greece in a 
couple of days and set your truck 
garden down in Chicago to get top 
prices for your produce tomorrow. 

Sounds like fairy-wand stuff, 
doesn’t it? In a way, you’re right. It 
does have the sound of magic. But 
it’s a realistic forecast of what you 
can expect from marvelous, new 
public transport methods which are 
nearer than you think. Of course 
you won’t really split your farm into 
pieces and move the parts around 
the world overnight, but you’ll move 
its products that way, which is much 
the same thing. If you’re a hatchery- 
man of outstanding reputation, say, 
you'll not so much as blink when 
over the short waves will come an 
order for three dozen chicks for Mos- 
cow—tomorrow. 

War does have its silver lining. 
Every War Savings Bond you lay 
away is buying your farm choice 
frontage on humming highway cross- 


roads that lead to Mexico, Hawaii, 
Buenos Aires, Capetown. Every Sav- 
ings Stamp Mother buys with her 
egg money helps to further industrial 
“know-how” that will make it easy to 
hop to England for a couple of days 
to inspect a prize Guernsey herd, or 
to fly down to Rio to see what our 
Latin friends are doing with poultry 
hybrids. 

The air above your farm, the 
earth on which it lies, are jammed 
with tomorrow’s highways. All that’s 
missing are the ships to fly them, the 
faster trains, the more efficient 
trucks, and they’re coming—fast! 

Some afternoon when _ you’re 
shocking corn on the east 40 you'll 
be cocking an eye toward the air 
miles above you to see whether the 
cargo plane that left South Africa 
yesterday is on schedule, It’s due to 
land at Kansas City or Des Moines 
or Omaha—the large city nearest 
your farm—with a cargo which per- 
haps includes a shipment of new 
seed that you ordered by radiophone 
day before yesterday. Other air 
freighters from Stockholm, Honolulu, 
Lima and Istanbul may criss-cross 
above your farm. Such aerial net- 
works are not fantastically remote. 
They are already carrying vital car- 
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Dozen Chicks for Moscow” 





goes to American fighting men half 
across the world. Brig. Gen. Harold 
L. George reminds us that his forces 
are establishing regular transport 
routes 10 times greater than all the 
peacetime airlines in the world! 


Yo U wonder how big these air liners 
may be. Imagine your barn with 
wings on it—a good-sized barn with 
a capacious hayloft—and you have a 
pretty good idea. The bigger the 
plane, the more efficient. H. D. 
Hoekstra of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, addressing fact- 
minded members of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, declares that 
aircraft of 650 tons is a conservative 
expectation. 

And Henry J. Kaiser, who has 
overcome so many “impossibles” 
that he is almost legendary, foresees 
the day when air freight will be car- 
ried at a cost of two centsa ton-mile— 
about double the present rail cost. 
By traveling in the stratosphere, five 
or six miles up, huge airplanes get 
tremendous speed and power from 
relatively small motors, and costs 
come down. Whether they’ll even- 
tually come down enough to give 
land-borne transportation a run for 
its money, not even the best guessers 
want to say. But every engineer 
knows they'll be low enough to make 
specialty freight possible and profit- 
able. 

Speed increases the capacity of air- 
planes enormously, for planes shuttle 
back and forth at about 15 times the 
speed of ships and trains in terms of 
passenger and freight turnover. Thus 
a new plane being built by Douglas 
Aircraft is as big as two box cars, 
but it is equal to a 30-car freight 
train—carrying equal tonnage in 





equal time. Costs remain the problem. 

Flying Fortresses or their descend- 
ants will play a big part in carrying 
your perishable crops to market. 
Load them with fruits and vegetables 
from California and Midwest fields 
and the produce is in New York in a 
few hours. 

For short aerial hauls we'll have 
cargo gliders, thanks to Uncle Sam 
who is using some of our war savings 
to train thousands of glider pilots. 
Right now gliders are being used to 
carry soldiers, guns, and supplies. A 
tow plane can pull several gliders be- 
hind it, like chicks trailing a mother 
hen. Twice the weight of cargo can 
be pulled by the same motors when 
it is distributed among several glid- 
ers. A glider has no motors, pro- 
pellers, or heavy fuel load. That 
makes for lower transport costs. 


Asove all, glider or power-plane 
transport will be safe. The tow plane 
or air liner will have a television in- 
strument that shows clearly, at all 
times, just what mountains are loom- 
ing ahead, what obstacles are below. 
This continuous picture will be just 
as clear in dense fog or utter darkness, 
thru the use of infra-red rays or 
“black light” that penetrates the 
darkest night. This is an adaptation 
of noctovision—the ability to see in 
darkness which enables night-flying 
fighters to down enemy bombers— 
that your war savings are helping to 
develop. 

When winter comes you may pre- 
fer to fly to California in your family 
plane. Already we have personal 
planes that will carry two passengers 
across the continent on $25 worth of 
oil and gas. These planes will not 
spin or stall, [ Continued on page 46 












































ERE’S one way you can cut 

down on farm chores. Quit 
feeding calves on milk, skim 
milk or gruel when just 30 days 
old. Self feed Purina Calf Start- 
ena instead. It will grow out 
calves every bit as big and 
smooth as those raised on 
whole milk. 





Be sure to remember these . 
three big savings in Calf Start- it 
ena. Order a bag today from 
your Purina dealer. 


1. SAVES WORK 


Just put dry Calf Startena in a feed 
box. Takes less than 5 minutes a day! 


2. SAVES MILK 


Every bag of Calf Startena replaces 
4 cans or 350 Ibs. of milk. 


3. SAVES MONEY 
Calf Startena costs about 12 as much 
as milk at present average graine 
belt prices. 


PURINA MILLS, St. Louis, Mo, 


ENDS ON THE py 
gy vet Guy 
g® Upp 
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EVEN FENCES HELP 


FEED OUR FIGHTERS 


hfs ; Yep y 
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* Your farm is your factory—your fence 
an essential part of your equipment for 
producing the food so vital to victory. Keep 
it in good repair. 

@ Reset and brace corner posts 

@ Line up line posts 

@® Restretch loose, sagging fence 

@ Fasten loose wires 

@ Splice broken wires 


Check up today. You probably cannot get 
the new fence you would like. Most of the 
steel that used to go into farm fencing is 
now going into vital weapons of war. And 
Mid-States is in this fight like many another 
American plant. But, we can make some 
fence and you may be able to find what 
you need for necessary repairs at your 
Mid-States dealer's. 

Talk it over with him. Atleast, you'll find 
him glad to advise you—to help you make 
your present fence last until victory does 
come—until you can buy good dependable 
Mid-States fence again as you used to. 


FREE—24-Page Farm Account Book, helps 
you keep accurate daily records of every farm 
transaction—simplifies making Income Tax re- 
turn and other must reports. Just write your 
name and address on the back of a penny post 
card and mail it to 


MID-STATES STEEL & WIRE CO. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA 


MID-STATES 
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Figures on the Farm Front 


By R. C. Ross, 


University of Illinois 


Here's a “how-to” article to help you 
unravel 1942 income tax problems on 
your farm before March 15 deadline 


«ec 

We FARMERS are lazy; we don’t 
mind working 12 or even 14 hours a 
day with a pitchfork or a shovel, but 
we are lazy when we work with a 
pencil.”’ So spoke an outstanding farm- 
er talking to a class of agricultural 
college students on tour a decade ago. 

But nowadays, arithmetic has be- 
come one of the necessary weapons on 
the farm front. Production quotas, 
rationed equipment and _ supplies, 
price ceilings, new taxes—all call for 
some careful “‘figgering”’ if the farmer 
is to do his share in the all-out war 
effort—or even, brutally, to keep his 
own financial head above water. In 
mechanizing our farms, it seems now 
that it might have been a good idea to 
have included a cash register and an 
adding machine! 

Nowhere is the situation better illus- 
trated than in connection with the 
ever-mounting income tax. Occasion- 
ally it is asked if a farmer who keeps 
records doesn’t have to pay more tax. 
Well, that’s true only to the extent that 
records help him earn a higher income, 
of which he has more left after his taxes 
are paid. What is usually meant by this 
question is whether the man without 
records can conveniently forget part of 
his income or pad his expenses—in 


| other words, whether he can evade the 


law in whole or in part. Of course he 
may, but in all cases the returns are 
subject to rigid inspection and if chal- 
lenged, the burden of proof is on the 
taxpayer. Since such inspections fre- 
quently are made one or two years 
after the return is filed, records then 
are valuable as proof. This discussion 
assumes that farmers are willing to do 
their share. Suitable penalties are pro- 
vided for any who aren’t. 


On THE other hand, the use of rec- 
ords may reduce the amount of tax. 
Operating expenses occur frequently 
and are often in small amounts. With- 
out records, many legitimate expenses 
are likely to be overlooked. Records 














are necessary, also, to provide a satis- 
factory basis for accurate depreciation 
figures. 

The kind of records the farmer 
needs depends upon the purpose to be 
served. The Extension Services of 
many of our agricultural colleges have 
prepared farm record books, intended 
primarily as a guide to studying the 
farm business, but useful also for in- 
come-tax purposes. 

What should records for tax pur- 
poses contain? Two bases are provided, 
the cash and the inventory or accrual 
basis. If filing for the first time, one 
may choose either the cash or the ac- 
crual basis.(One must continue on that 
basis unless permission to change 
methods is secured during the first 90 
days of the taxable year.) Three dif- 
ferences should be noted: (1) On the 
cash basis, farm income includes only 
money or its equivalent for products 
sold or for work performed; on the ac- 
crual basis, money income is affected 
by any increase or decrease in value of 
livestock and crops on hand as shown 
by inventories. (2) On the cash basis 
depreciation on work stock, breeding 
stock, or milk stock may be deducted; 
on the accrual basis, this depreciation 
is reflected in the inventories. (3) The 
cash basis includes only completed 
transactions — purchases and sales 
made and paid for; the accrual basis 
includes items bought but not paid for 
and sales made for which payment 
has not been received. 


For income tax purposes, the farmer 
should distinguish between the farm 
business and his personal or family 
business. The farm business is reported 
on Form 1040F, while personal mat- 
ters, if reported, go on Form 1040. 
To transfer the farm business record 
to Form 1040F, the record needs to be 
classified into three parts: income, 
operating expenses, and depreciation. 
Income includes receipts from sales of 
livestock; livestock products, such as 
eggs, meat, and wool; dairy products; 
field crops; vegetables and fruits; cus- 
tom work; breeding fees; work off the 
farm; AAA payments; and value of 
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Safety is 





Reducing One Risk In Farming 


FARMER: Whenever I look at a field of wheat that is just 
beginning to grow I can’t help but think of all the things 
that can happen to it before the crop is ready for harvesting: 
smut, rust and blight; drought, wind and hail; grasshoppers 
and what-not. 


NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: Yes, and even after the crop 
is full grown, there are still the problems of getting it in 
and selling it. 

FARMER: That's right. Sometimes it seems as though a 
farmer's life is just one gamble after another. 

NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: You sound a little pessimistic 
today. 

FARMER: Not at all. I've got farming in my blood. But 
just the same, there is a lot of risk in farming. 


NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: Did you ever stop to think that 
there is something that will protect your farm and your 
family against one of the greatest risks of all? 


FARMER: I expected you to get around to life insurance 
sooner or later. 


NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: Naturally. Considering the 
difficulty of getting good hired help these days, I should say 
that about the worst thing that could happen to your farm 
would be to have you taken out of the picture. 


FARMER: Now you're the one who is gettimg pessimistic. 


NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: Well, I've got life insurance in 
my blood. Both of us know that your wife would face a real 
financial problem in case of your unexpected death. She 
would need money for a great many things, including the 
wages of extra hired help. We might just as well try to help 
her solve this problem now, while you are still here. Other- 
wise, some day, she might have to face it all alone and 
without the money she would need so badly. 


FARMER: I never thought of it quite like that before. 


NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: Here is a good way to work it 
out. First we will put down the most important things she 
would need money for, including a monthly income to pay 
for a good hired man for a few years. Then we will see just 
how far we can go in covering those needs. Before we get 
through I think you will be surprised at how little you need 
to pay in premiums to do a very good job for your family 
through life insurance. And it won't cost you anything at 
all to take a look at the figures. 


a 





The next time you see a New York Life agent, talk with him. 
He represents a company which is nearly one hundred years 
old. His company has always been mutual, with no stock- 
holders, and pays dividends to policyholders only. It has 
over $1,200,000,000 invested in United States. Government 
Bonds and is one of the strongest legal reserve companies 


a in the world. oe 











NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE 


A Mutual Company Founded on April 12, 1845 





always the first consideration 


COMPANY’ 


$1 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


... Nothing else is 
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Get Under ONE Brand 
To Get the Most From Your Land 


Every type of oil and grease, tractor and automotive fuel and 
other petroleum products for farm use are marketed under one 
long-established brand name—Diamond D-X. This name means 
top quality—and today quality is more important than ever be- 
fore to help farmers safeguard their trucks, tractors and other ma- 
chinery. Buy everything from one source 

...from your Diamond D-X Tank Truck 

Salesman. He knows what to recommend 

to help avoid delay and needless wear 

and to keep cars, trucks, tractors and 

farm machinery operating efficiently. 

Get in touch with him at once. 


Famous Lubricating Oil To 
Withstand Hardest Service 


Diamond 760 is the first choice of thousands 
of Central States farmers, because it is safe 
...with highest heat-resisting qualities and 
freedom from sludge-forming compounds. 
Available in all SAE grades. Choose 
Diamond 760 for safety and economy. 


MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
Chicago Omaha Tulsa TerreHaute Waterloo 


A partial list of farm needs—delivered by Diamond Tank Trucks 
DIAMOND D-X PRODUCTS 


Chassis, Pressure Gun, Wheel Bearing, Extreme Pressure and Trans- 

mission Lubricants; Water Pump, Universal Joint, Cup & Axle Greases 

Black Oils Harvester Oil Cream Separator Oil Floor Oil 
Harness Oil and Dip Gear Cleaner Medicrude 
Stock Spray Tree Spray Insecticide Household Oil 


DIAMOND TRACTOR FUELS D-X MOTOR FUEL 
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products traded for groceries and various 
other supplies. 

Operating expenses include the out- 
lays in running the farm. These include 
motor fuel and oil; licenses and insurance 
for truck and auto (farm share); machinery 
repair; machine hire, such as threshing, 
combining, shelling, grinding, baling, corn 
picking, and the like; upkeep and insur- 
ance on buildings (except the dwelling); 
purchased feed; veterinary and medicine; 
hired labor; commercial fertilizers; elec- 
tricity and telephone; interest on farm in- 
debtedness; fees for membership in farm- 
ers’ organizations and dairy herd improve- 
ment associations; supplies and small tools. 

Depreciation is probably the most con- 
fusing part of the farm return. Everyone 
recognizes that buildings and equipment 
wear out in time,' but how much each year? 
Too often the attitude is “It’s just as good 
as it was last year.” The wear and tear on 
equipment is part of the cost of running 
the business, but to be counted it must be 
claimed for the year when it occurs. That 
is the meaning of the term “allowed or 
allowable” on the depreciation schedule. 

The law provides that: the first cost can 
be charged off over a reasonable, useful 
life. This “reasonable life” obviously var- 
ies with the kind of equipment and with 
the use and care it receives. In general, 
farm machinery will have an average life 
of about 15 years and buildings about 50. 


Here records are valuable for recording 
the date when property was acquired, its 
cost, and its value and depreciation from 
year to year. Too often only major build- 
ings and heavy machinery are listed, and 
the farmer does not claim a part of the 
deduction to which he is entitled. Again, 
the buildings are frequently “lumped off” 
in one figure, and the machinery in an- 
other. Such a method is short, but does 
not make a strong argument to the in- 
spector. A little more time spent on this 
part of the return will pay both in accuracy 
and in dollars saved. 

Two new depreciation problems have 
arisen from the war situation. Because of 
the limitations on machinery, the ma- 
chines on farms will have to be kept in 
service as long as possible. For some ma- 
chines the useful life may be lengthened 
and for others it may be shortened. In 
either case it means a change in the de- 
preciation rate. Depreciation may be fig- 
ured by dividing the undepreciated value 
of the machine at the beginning of the 
year by the estimated number of years of 
life remaining to get the annual deprecia- 
tion under the new conditions. 

The second problem also arises from the 
shortage of machinery. Because machinery 
is bringing fanciful prices at farm sales, the 
question comes up, “Should the value of 
machinery on farms be raised instead of 
depreciated?” Depreciable property should 
not be “‘marked up” because of a change in 
price level. You are permitted to charge 
off the original cost over a reasonable 
period, but not inflated paper values. To 
mark up machinery values is to increase the 
amount of tax now for the doubtful privi- 
lege of a heavier depreciation in later years. 
If a farmer sells machinery at more than 
its depreciated value, the difference is a 
profit and is taxable. The man who buys 
it, however, is entitled to depreciate it on 
the basis of what he paid, for that is his 
actual cost. 

One other troublesome problem on de- 
preciation relates to trade-ins. The income 
tax law recognizes actual purchases and 
sales, but not trade-ins, since such values 
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are often fictitious. For depreciation pur- 
poses, the machine traded for is worth the 
remaining undepreciated value of the 
machine traded in plus the difference paid. 
Suppose that early in 1942 a farmer traded 
in a tractor which had been depreciated 
down to $500. He was allowed $700 by the 
dealer and paid $500 difference for a $1200 
tractor. The new tractor can be depreciat- 
ed on the basis of $1000 only (the value of 
the old machine plus the difference paid.) 

One change in the 1942 law which 
applies to the farm business relates to Com- 
modity Credit loans on sealed grain. Up to 
the time of filing his return for the taxable 
year 1942, the farmer may elect to pay 
income tax on the amount received on the 
loan at the rates which were in effect when 
the loan was secured rather than at the 
higher rates in effect at the time the grain 
was sold or may be sold. To do this he must 
have adequate records and must agree in 
writing to pay added tax for past years. 

The personal part of the tax return 
(Form 1040), as distinguished from the 
farm business, is concerned with income 
and with deductions. The income item in- 
cludes (in addition to the farm income 
carried over from Form 1040F) pay for 
personal services, dividends, interest, rents, 
gains from securities, other income. 

Deductions include contributions to 
religious or charitable organizations, in- 
terest, and state and local taxes (not in- 
cluded on the farm form); losses from fire, 
storm or theft; and bad debts. New pro- 
visions in the 1942 law give the taxpayer 
some breaks. State sales taxes were deducti- 
ble previously in some states but not in 
others; the deduction now applies to all 
sales taxes. Within certain limits a tax- 
payer may deduct such medical or dental 
expenses as are not compensated for by 
insurance and are in excess of five percent 
of the net income. 

Personal exemptions also came in for 
changes in the regulations this year. More 
people must now file returns; the personal 
exemption has been reduced to $1200 for 
married persons and $500 for-single indi- 
viduals, with a $350 exemption for each 
dependent. Thus a married man farming 
80 acres with a gross income of $15 an acre 
must file a return. 

The amount of tax to be paid is affected 
not only by the lower exemptions but also 
by higher rates. This year the normal rate 
is six percent and the surtax rate begins at 
13 percent, and increases with each suc- 
cessive $2,000 of taxable income. 

The Victory Tax will provide for an- 
other increase of five percent in the taxes, 
a part of which (under certain conditions) 
is allowed as a credit or is repayable after 
the war. For people on a salary or wage 
basis this new levy will be withheld from 
pay checks beginning January 1, 1943. The 
farmer will not figure it until he computes 
his income tax at the end of 1943. He does 
not need to withhold any payment for the 
hired man, or the household help, since 
pay for agricultural labor and domestic 
service in a private home is specifically 
exempted from the withholding provisions. 
[hese workers, however, must figure the 
Victory Tax with 1943 income tax returns. 

Federal Income Tax rates are the high- 
est and exemptions the lowest ever levied 
upon American taxpayers. Farm incomes 
in 1942 were also the highest in our history. 
As a result nearly all farmers will pay in- 
come taxes and many will climb quite a 
Way up the surtax ladder. Heavy taxes? 
Yes, but they’re doing a job in fighting our 
war; that’s what will be in the back of our 
minds as we fill out tax blanks this year. END 








source of full, flowing engine performance, so vital to a Navy pilot at that 
crucial moment when an enemy ship—the never-to-be-forgotten prize— 
looms large in his sights. Champions with their characteristic dependability 
are on active duty on every front. 








On the farm front, power farming is the only answer 
to today’s needs for greater production, in the face of 
reduced available manpower. Cars, trucks, tractors 
and stationary engines of all types used on the farm 
must be made to serve faithfully and without fail for 
the duration. 

Spark plugs largely determine the efficiency, economy 
and dependability of every engine. Have them tested 
and cleaned regularly, gaps properly set to recom- 
mended specifications. Replace cracked, worn-out, 
or inferior quality spark plugs with new Champions. 
These services, whether performed by yourself or 
your Champion dealer, are your patriotic duty, and 
will go a long way towards keeping every farmn en- 
gine in fighting trim at all times. 





TO SAVE GASOLINE—KEEP YOUR SPARK PLUGS CLEAN 
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What have DE LAVAL 
SEPARATORS to do with 
BATTLESHIPS? 


pte official U. S. Hoey Photograph 
The same principle that protects your dairy profits 
now protects the power plants of fighting ships 


E LAVAL Oil Purifiers which 

operate on identically the same 
principle as your De Laval Cream 
Separator, but are larger in size, are 
used on all types of naval as well as 
merchant marine vessels the world 
over ... On battleships of the type 
shown above, eight of these De Lavals 
are used. The oil from the turbine 
power plants is circulated continu- 
ously through the purifiers, and any 
water, dirt or impurities in it are re- 
moved by centrifugal force, protecting 
the bearings as well as saving oil... 
Thus the De Laval centrifugal prin- 


Keep Your De Laval Milker Pulsating 
and Separator Humming 


De Laval products are backed by the best dealer 
service organization of its kind and De Laval 
dealers everywhere are a adjusting and re- 
conditioning separators and milker 

See your local De Laval dealer anit having your 
machine checked. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


ciple helps protect our battleships 
just as it protects profits on farms 
the world over by saving and increas- 
ing butterfat .. . This is only one of 
many uses for De Laval industrial 
centrifugal machines. In addition 
De Laval is doing other important 
precision war work as well as making 
as many milkers and separators as 
our Government desires us to do... 
On thousands of farms De Laval 
Milkers and Separators are saving 
time and labor and helping to in- 
crease our essential milk and butter- 
fat supply. 























165 Broadway 427 Randolph St. 61 Beale St. 
“ELECTRIC” DRY CELLS, batteries or 
light socket do it. No cutting, tearing or 
twisting of delicate parts. Press button, 


the rooster becomes a CAPON, Profit 


and pleasure are yours. Illustrated bulletin explains. A post card with your 


name and address brings it to 
you. Without cost or obligation, @e0rge Beuoy, No. 71,Cedar Vale, Kans. 





HUNTING & FASHING 
is a monthly magazine 
erammed full of hunting, 
fishing, camping, dog and 
boating stories and pic- 
tures, invaluable informa- 
tion about guns, fishing 
tackle, game law changes, 
best places to fish and , FOR HURTS ON HOOFS AND HIDE! 
hunt—countless ideas that Gall sn Moet © a iboikerss. 
will add more fun to your COWS ALSO: Ideal for 
days afield. Udder- Teat Massage. Softening- 

Special Trial Offer. | yg © gy Fy 
Send 25c in stamps or coin Contains 
and we will send you Hunting 7 oo. as 
& Fishing for six months. 

—— 


214 Sportsman’s Bidg., Boston, Massachusetts 


HELP for SKIN TFORMENT 


CHAFING 





HUNTING 
‘FISHING 





antiseptic. 5- 
druggists and 
jeslers. 


“Buy Now orena Mtg. (25 
—Be Safe” | oe 

















S'MPLE RASH 


PIMPLES EXTERNALLY 
CAUSED SMALL BURNS 


Dest be harrassed by the techie didiep 

smarting of such disorders, or simi- 

lar irritation, externally caused. See how 

soothing, time-tested Resinol can help you. 

Being oily, it lubricates dry rough skin and 
Sold at all druggists. Buy both 
now. Keep them handy—use 


them freely—Enjoy greater 
skin comfort. 
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its active medication stays in beneficial 
contact with irritated skin surface. No 
smarting when applied—just long-lasting 
relief. For delightful skin cleansing, wash 
with the soft, fluffy lather of Resinol Soap. 


OINTMENT 
AnD SOAP 





M-Day for Victory Pigs 


[ Continued from page 25) 


after that spent most of their time in this 
protected space—which in a measure takes 
the place of guard rails.” 

Pigs are born fighters, and, when litters 
are large, there may be considerable dam- 
age done by pigs lacerating the udders of 
the sow or one another’s lips with their 
long, black, tusk-like teeth. When this 
occurs, the teeth should be snipped off 
with a pair of sharp side-cutting snippers 
or shears, but, if the litters are peaceful, 
most hog producers leave the teeth alone 
and save a lot of trouble. 


Scours Hard to Whip 


In spite of the best efferts put forth by 
hog producers, it is difficult to prevent the 
scours. However, dry, clean floors; avoid- 
ance of chilling; making no sudden feed 
changes; and feeding lightly after farrow- 
ing all help in avoiding common scours. 
Most feeders will reduce the feed for a 
few days, feeding the brood sow largely on 
oats; others add a tablespoonful of baking 
soda to the sow’s slop twice a day, or air- 
slaked lime to the drinking water, feeling 
that these practices have some merit in 
checking the trouble. 


Can Prevent Anemia 


Anemia takes a big toll of early far- 
rowed pigs. This condition, usually char- 
acterized by a thumping of the sides, 
harshness of hair, paleness of skin, and 
gradual wasting away of the pig, is at- 
tributed to the lack of iron and copper in 
the sow’s milk. It usually occurs with pigs 
confined to a pen for some time and getting 
nothing but the mother’s milk. Pigs usually 
show effects of anemia when about three 
weeks old, altho it may occur at any age 
Steps should be taken to prevent the 
trouble as soon as pigs are born. 

William Marsaw of Waterloo plows a 
furrow of sod in his bluegrass pasture in 
the fall and cuts the sods in chunks about 
a foot square. He stores these in the hog 
house ready for early spring use. When 
his pigs are a few days old, he puts thes 
sods in the pen where sows and pigs can 
work them over. The pigs eat enough dirt 
to give them the iron and copper the) 
need. Richard Stephens of Crawfordsville 
dissolves a pound of iron salt (copperas) 
in a quart of warm water, adds a little 
sirup to make the solution sticky, and 
then swabs this on the sows’ udders at least 
once a day. 

During the last few years there has been 
considerable complaint about pigs being 
born weak and refusing to nurse. The pigs 
will burrow into the nest, shiver, and die 
in two or three days’ time. Some of the 
more recent investigations show the blood 
of such pigs low in sugar content, and 
some recovery has been obtained by ad- 
ministering a sugar solution to the pigs. 
About all the producer can do to prevent 
such a condition is to feed his sows well, 
while pregnant, with sufficient protein, 
vitamins, and minerals, and oblige the 
sows to exercise. 


Feeding 


The weight of pigs at weaning time is 
influenced materially by the supplemen- 
tary feeds young pigs eat in addition to the 
milk of the dam. Frank Edwards of Ep 
worth says, “I have my little pigs eating 
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rolled oats at seven days of age. There is 
no single feed which excels rolled oats 
for starting little pigs. Pigs are not likely to 
scour on them as they are on corn. At 
about three weeks of age, shelled or 
ground corn and a protein supplement 
should be added to the rolled oats. By the 
time pigs reach 50 to 60 pounds, the rolled 
oats should be removed from the ration.” 

Another good starting feed, used by Carl 
Anderson, consists of 40 pounds ground 
corn, 40 ground wheat, and 20 protein con- 
centrate. There are also a number of pig 
meals on the market carrying about 22-per- 
cent protein which are satisfactory for start- 
ing your pigs. Most hog raisers will provide 
these feeds in a creep, where the pigs can 
eat apart from the sows. A little skim milk 
or buttermilk usually works wonders in 
speeding up the gains on the young pigs. 

Many a litter of pigs is lost or set back 
by feeding the nursing sow heavily just 
following farrowing. Sows should be fed 
lightly for 24 to 36 hours, using whole oats 
or bran to avoid scouring the pigs and 
caking the udders. The sow should have 
all the water, with the chill removed, that 
she wants. Guard her against cold drafts 
and cold floors. After the litter is about 
10 days of age, however, the sow should be 
on full feed. Pigs need lots of milk to 
weigh as much as 40 pounds each at 56 
days of age. Many producers do not feed 
their brood sows enough feed, and the 
pigs do not get away to a good start with 
sufficient resistance to withstand the on- 
slaughts of parasites and disease. 

Admittedly, some of these jobs, like 
washing sows’ udders, take more time than 
many hog raisers care to spare. But you 
may find more men doing these things than 
you suspect. They’re getting real pay dirt 
for their efforts, too. Ask ’em. END 





A Chesty Answer to 
Storage Problems 


Here's a dustproof, under-the-bed stor- 
age chest that can be made to order for the 
homemaker with storage problems—and 
what housewife doesn’t have them? With 
this chest, there’s no heavy lugging, for it 
rolls on wheels. Designed with plenty of 
room for extra bedding or for any articles 
that you want to tuck away out of sight, 
the chest is two by four feet, but may be 
enlarged by lengthening the pattern to the 
desired size. Fits under either single or 
double beds. For complete instructions and 
pattern for making the storage cabinet, 
send 25 cents to Easi-Bild Pattern Com- 
pany, Pleasantville, N. Y., for Pattern 37, 
Roll Under Bed Storage Chest. 




















Keep your farm buildings in shape 
to speed food production in 1943! 


ITED Nations fighting men—and 

the millions of United Nations 
workers behind those fighting men— 
look to American farm production for a 
vast share of their food this year! No 
crop has ever been so important to the 
world. Food is vital to victory! 


That’s why Uncle Sam urges you to 
keep your farm buildings in shape to 
speed food production. Insulation in 
laying houses, hog houses, and dairy 
barns increases their efficiency—helps 
boost production. Leaky roofs should 
be repaired or replaced. Your farm is 
actually a “war production plant”. It 
must be guarded against deterioration! 


That’s why you are allowed to spend 
up to $1,000 during any 12-month period 
for materials and labor necessary to con- 
struct and remodel qualified “producing 
units” or service buildings in the “farm 
factory”’ without obtaining a government 
authorization. 


Any farmer who wishes to spend more 
than $1,000 during any single year may 





Take these 3 Steps to 
Improve Your Buildings: 



























Let Celotex Insulating Products in- 
crease efficiency of your laying houses, 
hog houses, and dairy barns—use 
them to save fuel and guard health in 
your home. Your Celotex dealer can 
tell you how to do it easily, at low cost. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION -« 


do so by obtaining authorization from 
the WPB. 


See your Celotex dealer for specific ad- 
vice about the best way—the money-sav- 
ing way to do each job. He can help you 
with plans, materials, even financing! 





Repair minor leaks now, and you may 
save acomplete roof replacement later. 
Celotex Triple-Sealed Shingles and 
Roll Roofing offer extra value. See 
your Celotex dealer for advice and 
samples. 



































Waste attic space can be quickly 
changed into snug living quarters 
with the help of White Rock Gypsum 
Wall Board—to accommodate hired 
help or a war worker from some 
nearby munitions plant. 


CELOTEX 


REG, U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
ROOFING « INSULATING BOARD 
ROCK WOOL +- GYPSUM WALLBOARD 
LATH + PLASTER 
ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 


CHICAGO 


1943 
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Take good care of that tractor 


@ Tractor care is doubly important today. And especially 
watch the piston rings. Wornout rings usually cause rapid 
wear of both cylinders and pistons. 

If there’s any doubt about your rings, it’s better to replace 
them than to take chances. 

Naturally, you'll want the best and longest-lived rings you 
can get. Hastings Steel-Vent rings have proved their worth in 
millions of farm cylinders—are more than ever the ring fo insist 
upon today. They check cylinder wear, restore performance. 

For tractor, truck or car, get Hastings. Any good mechanic 
can install them. 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY + HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 
Hastings Mfg. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


HASTINGS | 


STEEL-VENT PISTON RINGS 


Neighbor, Can You 
Spare Your Plow? 


[ Continued from page 21] 


percent on these rates to compensate the 
owner for relinquishing his control over 
the operation of the implement. The two 
farmers arbitrarily decided upon 30 per- 
cent. By the time this was included in the 
rental charge, Tim owed Joe $15.44 for 
the cultivator and Joe owed Tim $4.55 for 
the rental of his plow. The ASAE table 
also carried a footnote that expense of 
sharpening shares and shovels be borne 
by the lessee. The whole rental proposition 
sounded so reasonable to both Joe and 
Tim that they agreed to try out the sys- 
tem for the season. 

Sam also suggested that they send five 
cents to Agricultural Publications, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, for 
Bulletin 221 if they wanted to learn some- 
thing more about renting equipment. The 
evening that bulletin arrived the two 
neighbors pored over it. They soon dis- 
covered what the author was driving at. 
He had set out to prove that the hourly 
overhead cost for farm equipment can be 
cut materially by increased usage, until 
the hours of use per year are a little more 
than enough to wear the machine out 
before it becomes obsolete. Increased use 
per year beyond this does not greatly 
lower the cost per hour. If a farmer oper- 
ating in the high-cost section of the curve 
can arrange to double the use of his ma- 
chine by a renting arrangement with a 
neighbor, he can usually get into the low- 
cost section. Of course this assumes that 
the machine has enough capacity to handle 
the extra work in the time available. 


Lookinc thru the bulletin, Tim found a 
table which enabled him to determine that 
he could save himself some money by rent- 
ing his plow to Joe. Tim, using his plow 
only 60 hours a year, actually was paying 
$15.75 a year in depreciation on his in- 
vestment, repairs, taxes, housing, interest, 
and insurance. Now if Joe would rent the 
plow for an additional 40 hours each year, 
the annual cost of use for these overhead 
items would be only $2 more. And on the 
basis of the ASAE rental schedule Joe had 
already paid him $4.55 for just 15 hours 
rental on the plow. Joe surmised that even 
if he did add a 30 percent margin over and 
above the ASAE rental rate, he won’t lose 
by paying $9.23 rent for 40 hours use. 

During the cultivating season, they fol- 
lowed the recommendation of the Ameri- 
can Society of Agricultural Engineers that 
both the owner and the lessee check over 
the machinery before and after it was used. 

In town one day, Joe met his lawyer. 
“What about my liability in case I let a 
friend borrow my circular saw and he sticks 
his hand in front of the blade?” the farmer 
asked. The attorney said that Joe didn’t 
need to concern himself very much over 
this kind of liability provided he hadn't 
been negligent in keeping the saw in good 
repair. However, he advised him to put 
his rental agreements in writing. He also 
suggested that each rental agreement carry 
a statement to the effect that “‘the lessee 
agrees to hold lessor harmless for any 1oss, 
damage, or liability or claims for loss or 
damage of any kind or character, or in any 
manner connected with the use or opera- 
tion of said machinery.” 

At the implement store a few days later 
Tim found some fellows jawing. Yes, some- 
one had heard of a farmer in the next 





 §TOP OIL-PUMPING CARS + TRUCKS + TRACTORS county who used to do some custom baling. 
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The charge seemed to run about 12 to 13 
cents a bale. Last year, with the owner 
supplying the operator, bale ties, power, 
and fuel, the custom operator had been 
able to make from $50 to $75 a day. Tim 
said that sounded pretty good, so he de- 
cided to spend a day working on Ned’s 
place. : 

This deal made Tim and Joe begin to 
consider the cost factor for custom com- 
bining and corn picking. In view of the 
machinery shortage, Tim with his com- 
bine and Joe with his picker calculated 
that they could put their equipment to 
work for profit and help out others at the 
same time. They made some investigations 
about rates. Friends in other sections of the 
country told them that with a shortage of 
mechanical pickers last fall, farmers with- 
out machinery were willing to pay a suf- 
ficiently high rate per acre to encourage 
equipment owners to offer their services. 
At Ada, Minnesota, the rate was $2.50 an 
acre for corn pickers including operator and 
power. At Portland, Indiana, the rate was 
the same. At Kahoka, Missouri, the same 
service brought $3.50. At Zanesville, Ohio, 
the price was $4 and at Carroll, Iowa, the 
rate was $4.50. Tim and Joe came to the 
conclusion that custom charges vary from 
one section of the country to another de- 


| pending upon the age-old law of supply 


and demand. 

They had no interest in custom plowing. 
Regardless of how high the bid, they sim- 
ply didn’t have the time to undertake more 
spring work. To a good neighbor, who 
wouldn’t abuse their equipment, both felt 
that they’d rent their relatively low-cost 
equipment on the same basis as they had 
rented to each other. But come what may, 
they'd try to use their high-cost equipment in 
custom work only where they could protect the 
intricate mechanisms with constant personal sur- 
veillance. 

So this is the story of how two farmers 
decided they could help the war program 
and comply with their Government’s re- 
quest that they share their machinery 
with their neighbors. What Tim and Joe 
did you can do, too, with the help of the 
rental schedule table prepared by the 
American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers, which provides the necessary infor- 
mation to enable you to begin negotiations 
lor wartime farm equipment renting. END 


The Rental Schedule for Farm Machines 
prepared by the American Society of Agri- 
cultural Engineers will be sent you upon receipt 
of 3 cents in stamps to cover mailing charges. 
Please address Successful Farming, 3403 
Meredith Building, Des Moines, lowa. 




















Here’s one man who has too much American Fence’ 


Gama a ee So ee, 





ND what a pleasure it is for us to give it 

to him! However, it means that we 

can’t give you as much of the kind of fence 

you want, as we would like to. We know you 

understand, and we know you agree with us 

that the services must have first call on every 
pound of steel we make. 

Just how soon there will be plenty of 

fence ayailable for everyone, no one can 


en 


HOW 
to Make Your Fences 
ost Longe 
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TELLS HOW TO GET EXTRA FENCE LIFE 


This free book on fence tells 25 ways to make fence 
last longer, including such tips as: 

Keeping posts straight and in line 

Checking end and corner posts 

Keeping fence at proper tension 

Cleaning and repainting rusted spots 
This book is packed with practical information, 
easy-to-follow instructions, clear illustrations. Get 
your copy now. 


safely predict. At present, some U-S-S 
American Fence is being made, though the 
supply is limited. Under present conditions, 
we suggest you do these two things: 

1. KEEP IN TOUCH WITH YOUR AMERICAN 
FENCE DEALER. Check with him regularly. 
Tell him your fence needs so he can dis- 
tribute his limited quantities fairly, 

2. TAKE CARE OF THE FENCES YOU HAVE 
A few simple repair jobs can sometimes do 
a lot for old fence. We all must do our part 
in conservation of materials needed to fight 
the war—and steel is one of the major ones. 
Taking care of your fences is one way you 
can help. 

*Tons and tons of steel ordinarily used to make 


U-S-S American Fence are going into barbed wire 
and other metal tools of war. 


FREE BOOK ON FENCE—Ask your dealer 
for it today ... or mail the coupon below 


ee ee ee eee eee eee ae ee ee SS OO 


American Steel & Wire Company 

Room 402, Rockefeller Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Please send me a copy of your new illus- 
trated book on fence care. 


Address. ....sesessees PPTTTITITT TTT ttt 
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AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 


AMERICAN FENCE 


Therei more in use than any other brand 
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If your home feels 


Bl 





Warmth and Comfort 
from BALSAM-WOOL 


Want to save fuel without shivers? Then 
apply Balsam-Wool Attic Insulation to 
keep warm and comfortable. You can save 
up to 20% in fuel with this famous Sealed 
Blanket Insulation. Also avoid chills and pos- 
sible colds. Satisfaction is guaranteed or 
money refunded. Applying Balsam-Wool in 
your attic is quick and easy—benefits are 
permanent. Ask your /umber dealer or mail 
the coupon to get further information about 
this moisture-proofed, flameproof, windproof, 
sturdy insulating blanket—first choice in 


thousands of homes. 











NEW DOUBLE VALUE 


BALSAM-WOOL 


SEALED INSULATION 


WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 

Dept. 202-3, First National Bank Building 

St. Paul, Minnesota 

Gentlemen: Please send me complete information 
about Balsam-Wool Guaranteed Attic Insulation. 
To assist us in giving you special information, please 
check: I am a home owner [J renter [J architect [] 
student [] contractor [] 
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Mrs. Gillig Counts on Chickens 


consists of small kernels which are obtained 
by “fishing thru the corn crib.” 

The one-gallon waterers are replaced 
with three-gallon receptacles, one to each 
brooder house, after danger of drowning is 
past. Nine-gallon fountains replace the 
three-gallon containers after the birds are 
two and one-half months old, and these 
larger ones hold enough water for a day. 
Getting water from the pump in the feed 
room built on one end of her 25- by 60-foot 
laying house, she carries as much as 100 
gallons a day in the summer months. 

Some pullets start laying when four and 
one-half to five months of age, but Mrs. 
Gillig prefers the five-and-one-half-months’ 
stage. Needless to say, the laying house is 
thoroly cleaned and disinfected before 
pullets are transferred to laying quarters. 
She tries to make the change as gently as 
possible to avoid setbacks. For one thing, 
she puts the pullet mash hoppers in the 
new quarters and .keeps them - there 
awhile before replacing, one at a time, 
with the regular hoppers for older birds. 


Mrs. GILLIG uses home-grown grains, 
corn, wheat, and oats in her laying mash, 
but she has the local mill supply bran, 
middlings, soybean oil meal, limestone, 
fish oil, and certain other ingredients. Her 
laying mash formula includes 800 pounds 
of corn, 400 wheat, 300 oats, 500 bran, 200 
dehydrated alfalfa leaf meal, 100 whey or 
dried. buttermilk, 350 meat scrap, 100 
middlings, 200 soybean oil meal, 100 
oyster shell, 25 salt, 20 limestone, 20 bone- 
meal, 20 molasses blending, 14 cod-liver 
oil, and 10 charcoal. For a supplementary 
scratch grain, she scatters in the litter one 
peck of wheat to 500 laying birds. Shelled 
corn in a hopper is provided for pullets, 
and corn on the cob for all hens one year of 
age or older. 

Altho the layers are permitted to run 
outdoors on favorable days, Mrs. Gillig 
never feeds them outside because this at- 
tracts sparrows, which are carriers of dis- 
ease organisms. “I’m a-crank about having 
any grain lying around just on that ac- 
count,” volunteered Mrs. Gillig. In fact, 
she uses chicken wire to screen out all 
sparrows from her laying house. 

She employs various measures to control 
vices and diseases. Tar has been effective 
for stopping feather picking among grow- 
ing birds, and metal beak guards have paid 
their way on the old laying flock. 

When sniffles develop, she sprays kero- 
sene over the birds on the roost when it is 
just light enough to see. This method is 
preferred to head dipping because it keeps 
excitement to a minimum. One year she 
was compelled to vaccinate for laryngo- 
tracheitis. Her method of controlling 
coccidiosis already has been mentioned, 
and she requires visitors to dip their shoes 
in a coal tar disinfectant before entering 
the house. 

Sanitation, of course, is basic with her so 
far as disease prevention is concerned. The 
laying house is cleaned every three or four 
weeks in winter and at six-week to two- 
month intervals during the summer. Kero- 
sene is used every time she cleans, ani a 
good disinfectant comes into play every 
three months. 

Mrs. Gillig has replaced the dropping 
boards with manure pits because they are 
less expensive and much easier to clean. 
Instead of suffering the jarring sensation 
experienced when scraping manure from 
dropping boards, all that is needed with 


[ Continued from page 25 


pits is to lift the hinged roosts by chain 
hook in place, lift the front board of pj 
from its slotted position, and scrape th, 
manure from the concrete floor. 

The old dropping boards were reversed 
and nailed over the insulating 
which covers the studding, which afford; 
added protection from damage. 

Eggs are gathered four to five times daily 
during the cooler months and five to gi 
times in summer. She places the wire gath. 
ering baskets filled with eggs on a three. 
by three-foot elevator or dumb waiter 
which is built in her feed room. Then she 
can lower the éggs into the egg and canned 
fruit cellar below. Of course, it is necessary 
before too long to remove some of the egg; 
from the basket and place them in shalloy 
trays, which originaily were used in her 
oats sprouter. Eggs are cooled for 24 houn 
before casing up for market. She pour 
water over the floor occasionally to main- 
tain the proper humidity. 

Mrs. Gillig is sold on her elevator, say- 
ing, ““When I bring in my eggs from the 
nests I just set them on the elevator. It 
holds three wire baskets and saves a lot a 
tramping up and down stairs and trudging 
back and forth from the house. When the 
egg man comes he just puts the cases on 
and lifts them up and I don’t have to stop 
my work in the house. I can run the thing 
to the upper story and fill it with oyster 
shell and grit or some grain feed.” 

Eggs are sold on a quality basis to the 
North Central Egg Auction at New Wash- 
ington, Ohio. People from the near-by 
town of Tiffin are glad to come to her place 
and buy eggs which are small, checked, 
cracked, or otherwise unsuitable for meet: 
ing requirements of the co-operative egg 
auction. 

Culling proceeds the year-around as she 
goes about her daily routine of chores 
However, she has her own ideas as to how 
long a bird should be kept. A few hens on 
hand date back to 1936. She says that pro- 
duction does not suffer noticeably because 
she keeps only the best ones. 

These birds work a 12-hour day to keep 
up their 180- to 190-egg batting average. A 
torque clock turns on the lights early in the 
morning, but she does not try to lengthen 
the day at the other end. 

Amazingly spry for her age, Mrs. Gillig 
goes about her work in a_ businesslike 
manner, using the best college recommen- 
dations but modified to suit her particular 
conditions. Many wonder whether a well- 
managed flock is worth the trouble on 4 
Cornbelt farm. She knows. END 
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Dr. J. B. Davidson, of Iowa State, 
“dean of Agricultural engineers,” 
points out that corn binders do 
only 108 days’ work in their life- 
time — that proper care would 
make them last longer. He tells 
how. 











Prof. Archie A. Stone, Head, 
Dept. of Rural Engineering, N. Y. 
Institute of Agriculture, gives 
valuable hints that will make 
plowing and harrowing easier 
and the machines last longer. 








Ass’t Prof. J. W. Martin, of Kansas 
State, states that the average life 
of grain binders can be increased 
more than 30% and explains what 
to do to achieve this longer life 
in this important farm machine. 





‘2 
Prof. Carlton L. Zink, Extension 
Agricultural Engineer, Univer- 
sily of Nebraska, points out that 
the combine is one of the farmer’s 
most expensive and complicated 
machines and he tells how to ad- 
Just and protect it against break- 
down and needless wear. He lists 
the more common causes of trou- 
ble and tells how to avoid them. 


Wun the Ware on ewe 


24 Leading Agricultural Engineers Tell You How in This FREE Book 




























GET THIS FREE BOOK: To gather the best infor- 
mation to help the farmer win the war on wear, The 
Texas Company called on the nation’s leading Agri- 
cultural Engineers — the “field marshals” — of this 
new farm front. 

And, from the wealth of their knowledge gained by 
field work and study comes this new book on how to 


make farm machinery last longer. Every farmer needs 
this “War Edition” of Harvest Gold. 


Harvest Gold is FREE for the asking. Write or phone 
the Texaco Man serving your community, or the near- 
est district office of The Texas Company listed below. 


For Your Enjoyment Two Great Radio Programs 


FRED ALLEN: On the air every Sunday night. Columbia Network. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA: Complete broadcast of great operas every 
Saturday afternoon. Blue Network. 





Prof. B. A. Jennings, of the N. Y. 
State College of Agriculture 
(Cornell), states that the mower 
can be made to last for the dura- 
tion and tells how. He lists the 
common mower troubles and 
gives the remedies. 





Prof. Fred R. Jones, Head, Agri- 
cultural Engineering Dept., A. & 
M. College of Texas, tells how to 
get the most out of your grain 
drills, and avoid troubles in the 
field and break-downs in the 
planting season. 


Prof. Hobart Beresford, Head, 
Dept. of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing, University of Idaho, warns 
that farmers may not be able to 
get new manure spreaders for the 
duration and he tells how to care 


for present machines to make 
them last. 





WN JHE WAR ON WEAR WTW 


TRACO FRO. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, N. Y.: Butte, Mont.; Chicago, IIL; Dallas, Tex.; Denver, Colo.; Houstan, Tex.; Los Angeles, Calif.; 
as 


Minneapolis, Minn.; New Orleans, La.; New York, N. Y.; Norfolk, Va.; Seattle, W; : 
Indianapolis, Ind.; McColl-Frontenac Oil Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


Texaco Products alse distributed by Indian Refining Company, 3521 East Michigan Street, 
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Want the latest ideas on how to make 


FARM BUILDINGS 
MORE PRODUCTIVE? 


Send for new “FARM IDEA BOOK.” 
It tells how insulation increases pro- 
duction; how Johns-Manville asbestos 
products guard against fire, weather, 
and rodents; help cut upkeep expenses 


.-- Dozens of other suggestions. 


HIS informative, 64-page book has 
been published by Johns-Manville at 
a most opportune time—when farmers 
are being asked to produce more food 


than ever before in history. 


Close-up of J-M Asbestos Siding Shingles. They 


cut upkeep costs . y 
ment...are permanent as stone. Like 


. need no preservative treat- 
-M As- 


bestos Roofing Shingles, they are FIREPROOF, 


won’t rot or decay. Note beautiful texture. 





Johns-Manville, Dept. SF-M-3, 
22 East 40th St., New York City 


Name 


Book contains articles on how better 
shelter, with proper ventilation and in- 
sulation for stock or poultry, helps to 
increase production... It shows how Johns- 
Manville asbestos building materials pro- 
tect against fire and cut upkeep costs on 
farm buildings ... How J-M Rock Wool 
Insulation helps you save up to 30% on 
fuel for heating your farm home. Send 
10¢ for this worthwhile, fully illustrated 
book today... Mail coupon below. 


“The Farm idea Book" also contains building 
plans for 10 different types of farm buildings, 
designed for maximum efficiency and economy. 





Enclosed please find 10 cents in 
coin for my copy of ‘“‘The Farm 
Idea Book.” 


Please check 
I am interested in learning about 
(0 Asbestos Siding [) Re-roofing 
(0 Rock Wool Insulation 
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Street or R.F.D 





State. 





Town 


JOHNS-MANVILLE sBuivoine materiats... JM 
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It Will Pay You to read carefully about the products 


and services Successful Farming advertisers have 
veloped and are offering to you. 


de- 





Don’t let 


COLLAR 
GALL 


slow plowing THIS spring 


@ Rub Absorbine in 
well as soon as swell- 
ing or irritation is 
noticed. Apply 
Absorbine each day 
before and after the 
horse is worked. Be 
sure that the collar 
is not torn or lumpy, 
as this will continue 
irritation. 

Absorbine speeds | ; 
the blood flow through the ined parts— 
helps open up small blood vessels, clogged 
by collar pressure, thus relieving soreness. 
Swelling often goes down within a few 
hours if Absorbine is applied as soon as 
injury occurs. 

Absorbine is not a ‘‘cure-all’’ but is most 
helpful in checking fresh bog spavin, wind- 
gall, curb and similar congestive troubles. 
Helps prevent them from becoming perma- 
nent afflictions. $2.50 at all druggists. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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SAVE THE TEAT 


by holding milk duct in correct 
natural shape while healing and 
reducing obstructions. 


SMOOTH, 

FLEXIBLE 

ivory-like Bag 

Balm Dilators are shaped 

to normal milk-duct contours 
and will not dissolve, come apart 
or slip out. Cannot absorb pus 
infection or snag tender tissues. 
Fluted sides carry in soothing, 
healing ointment. Sterilized 
Dilators, packed in antiseptic 
ointment, 60¢ at dealers or 
from Dairy Association Co., Inc., 
Lyndonville, Vt. 


BAG BALM 


DILATORS 





ONE-MAN TRACTOR SAW 


A 


a Minute fu 


ey 
SH The OTTAWA 
Driven through safety clutch control from any 
power take off. A special heavy stiff saw blade 
fells trees, cuts large and small logs. Built to last. 
Cut Wood the Fast Easy Way 

Make big money sawing wood while foc is 

high. Turn your wood Tot into cash. Help 

save other fuels needed to win the war. 

OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO. 

1423 Forest Ave. Ottawa, Kans. 





Heading Off 
Brooder House Losses 


Clif D. Carpenter, D.V.M., is 


inter- 


viewed by a Successful Farming reader 


Tuey tell me, Dr. Carpenter, that your 
specialty is poultry diseases.” 

**That’s right, Mrs. Smith. It has been 
my work for over 20 years.” 

**Then would you answer a few questions 
for me and the thousands of other flock 
owners who are trying to keep down death 
losses?” 

“Well, Mrs. Smith, we’ll assume you are 
buying healthy, highly livable chicks, 
Your next job is brooding under sanitary 
conditions, along with good feeding.” _ 

“‘What can you tell me about that?” 

*T know, Mrs. Smith, that our time is 
limited, so, again, I will assume that you 
know about moving brooder houses to 
clean ground, thoro cleaning, scrubbing, 
and disinfection of brooder houses, as well 
as cleaning and disinfection of feed and 
water containers. If you want a ‘refresher 
course’, I would suggest that you write to 
your state agricultural college or see your 
county agent about bulletins describing 
those extremely important management 
practices. I would suggest, too, that you 
watch for the April, 1943, issue of Successful 
Farming, which will carry some facts on 
brooding of chicks without need for re- 
moving the original litter entirely.” 

“But Dr. Carpenter, what about chilling 
or overheating in my brooder house? What 
can be done about that?” 

“That, too, is handled quite well in the 
bulletins available at your county agent's 
office. I might say, however, that under 
average conditions, chicks seldom become 
chilled. In fact, many more chicks are 
harmed annually by overheating than 
underheating. Too-high temperatures often 
start feather picking, toe pecking, and 
other forms of cannibalism. Again, rate of 
growth and feather development are 
slowed when high temperatures prevail. 

“Since chicks have no sweat glands and 
their urine is composed largely of solids, 
much body moisture is given off in breath- 
ing. This calls for a dry house, as provided 
for by a deep litter, and adequate ventila- 
tion to admit fresh air and allow escape of 
foul, moisture-laden air.” 

“Are there any diseases, Dr. Carpenter, 
which should be considered before chicks 
are bought?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Smith, facts concerning pul- 
lorum disease (bacillary white diarrhea 
and nutritional diseases should be im- 
pressed on the poultry raiser before chicks 
are purchased. The infectious germ of 
pullorum disease may be transmitted thru 
the egg from the infected hen, or it may 
be carried into the brooder house on shoes, 
clothing, and infected equipment.” 

“How can you keep it out?” 

“The first step is to secure chicks from a 
reliable hatcheryman who tests his breed- 
ers according to a definite plan. The 
February issue of Successful Farming carried 
a story explaining some of those details. To 
prevent the introduction of pullorum dis- 
ease and other infections into the brooder 
house, the farmer should not permit visitors 
to enter. It is best that only one person care 
for the chicks. A pair of rubbers or over- 
shoes may be worn to good advant ee 
when feeding or caring for the chicks, and 
these should be left in the brooder house 
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and not worn on the ground or in other 
buildings. 

“Since there is no cure for pullorum 
disease, and, further, since recovered 
chicks are capabie of spreading the infec- 
tion to later broods if more than one brood 
is reared, the different ages should be kept 
entirely separate right thru to the laying 
house—and even there if possible.” 

“Dr. Carpenter, I have been hearing 
quite a bit about feed ingredient shortages 
and that incomplete rations may have a 
bad effect on chicks.” 

“You are right, Mrs. Smith. Some in- 
eredients are hard to find. The feed manu- 
facturer has been scouring the country, 
yes, the world, for ingredients necessary to 
assure proper diets for this year’s chick 
crop. 

“Unless brooder house chicks are fed 
adequate amounts of a complete starting 
ration, well fortified with essential vita- 
mins, deficiency diseases may occur. More 
than a dozen recognized vitamins are re- 
quired by chicks, but, under average con- 
ditions, only three need accurate checking 
to assure adequacy. These are Vitamins 
A, D, and riboflavin, or Vitamin G. While 
there is a shortage of certain protein sup- 
plements, there is no scarcity of these three 
vitamins. 


How do you tell, Dr. Carpenter, when 
chicks have one of these deficiency diseases? 
‘Laboratory examinations are necessary 
to make accurate diagnoses of nutritional 
diseases, except in extreme cases, which 
are rare. When chicks appear to be suffer- 
ing from nutritional deficiencies, it should 
be remembered that often these result from 
faulty feeding practices, such as an insuffi- 
cient number of feed hoppers and water 
containers. Again, if a chronic infectious 
disease is present, and the affected chicks 
do not eat sufficiently, such individuals 
may show evidence of malnutrition, even 
tho the feed is nutritionally adequate. 

“Tt is difficult, if not impossible, to diag- 
nose Vitamin A deficiency in the field. Of 
course, some marginal cases may go un- 
noticed, and the above statement should 
not be interpreted to mean that the Vita- 
min A content of a ration does not need 
checking. Poultry farmers should be cer- 
tain to provide a good green-grass range 
or bring daily into the brooder house 
liberal amounts of finely cut, tender green 
feed.” 

“What can we do about rickets this 
year?” 

“Rickets, or Vitamin D deficiency, is 
confused easily with other diseases in which 
chicks are unable to stand or use their legs 
normally. The supply of this essential 
vitamin from fish-oil sources is not sufficient 
for the industry’s needs; yet satisfactory 
substitutes carrying potent amounts of 
Vitamin D are now available, and there is 
every reason to believe that the supply will 
continue to equal the demand. Sunshine is 
another source of Vitamin D.” 

“Have you anything else to tell me 
ibout vitamins? I think you mentioned 
one called Vitamin G.” 

“While some sources of riboflavin- 
(Vitamin G) bearing ingredients are not 
plentiful, modern chemistry recently has 
made available riboflavin concentrates 
several times richer than either animal- 
liver meal or milk. These new concentrates 
are thought to be available in the quanti- 
ties needed.” 

“What do you have to say, Dr. Carpen- 
ter, about coccidiosis and things like that?” 

“Those, Mrs. Smith, can wait until next 
month. Then we’ll talk them over.”” END 
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“DELSTEROL” permits perfect Vitamin D 
distribution throughout feed. ..Vitamin D 
potency always uniform. 


a. RY feeds adequately fortified 
with “Delsterol” give the fullest pro- 
tection against Vitamin D deficiency. 
But in addition to the assurance of sup- 
plying an effective and standardized 
source of Vitamin D, “Delsterol” gives 
poultry raisers another important ad- 
vantage. It enables feed manufacturers 
to secure perfect Vitamin D distribu- 
tion throughout the feed. 


For sound, normal growth and good 
egg production, make sure that your 
birds get their full share of Vitamin D. 
A Du Pont discovery now makes this 
possible. Developed after ten years’ re- 
search, “Delsterol” is widely used and 
has proved itself both in the laboratory 
and on farms over the nation. It is al- 
ways uniform in potency and quality. 
Its dry powder carrier permits thor- 
ough, accurate dispersion into feeds. 

Made entirely from domestic raw ma- 
terials, “Delsterol” is always available. 
It is highly concentrated and exception- 
ally stable. It will not congeal in cold 
weather or impart “off” tastes or odors. 
It provides the indispensable Vitamin 
D factor in poultry feeds with chick- 


DU PONT 


tested uniformity and scientificexactness. 


For further information, see your feed 
manufacturer or dealer . . . or write to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Organic Chemicals Dept. SF-42, Wil- 


mington, Delaware. 








AVERAGE EGG PRODUCTION FROM 
PULLETS NOW ABOVE 60% 


Cheatham’s Hatchery at Midlothian, Vir- 
ginia, usually carries from 3000 to 3500 
white Leghorn layers and has an incubator 
capacity of 26,000, Mr. G. M. Cheatham says: 
“T have been using the same feeds for a 
number of years, but since they have con- 
tained ‘ Delsterol’ as a source of Vitamin 
D, I have noticed a marked improvement 
in egg production. The average produc- 
tion from our 2200 Leghorn pullets has, 
since the first of September, been con- 
sistently above 60%. Better shell texture, 
with fewer 
broken and 
cracked eggs, 
is also very 
noticeable.” 





LOOK 
for the words 
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(VITAMIN D) 
on poultry feed 
bags or tags 
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DELSTEROL 


(VITAMIN D) 


*DELSTEROL— Du Pont's registered trade mark for its “’D’’-Activated Animal Sterol 
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Cultivator Preparedness 


poorly carried out. The following sug- 
gestions may be followed in getting the 
cultivator ready for its best work. Culti- 

vators vary widely in type and construc- 

tion, but have these common points: 


Tue primary purpose of the cultivator 
is to kill weeds. It is, therefore, obvious 
that its effectiveness in the battle against 
weeds depends upon its condition. One 
cultivation well done is as good as two 


By J. Brownlee Davidson \ 


lt Takes STEEL 
to"HOLD 
THE LINE!” 


-a Ring of Steel 
around a NATION 
-a Fence of Steel 


AROUND ITS FARMS 


Your farm plans for the future 
no doubt include fence an 
good fence should be built with 
Gold Crown Steel Posts—the posts 
with such good features as rein- 
forced construction, guaranteed 
anchor plate, three-color finish 
and many other features which 
cost you no more. 

Today, Calumet Steel facilities 
are, of course, entirely employed 
in war production. When Victory 
is won, or perhaps before, Gold 
Crowns will again be available to 
you through local dealers. 

Wait for the Post with the 

“100-to-1’? Guarantee. 

Painted in thr colors — 





GR EEN, BLACK and GOLD. 
CALUMET STEEL DIVISION 
Borg-Warner Corporation 


gaitto, 











1. The shovels or sweeps are the most im- 
portant elements of the cultivator. They 
should be sharp, and if worn, be changed 


2. Wheel boxes should be replaced if 


grease cannot be held in the worn-out ones 


3. Beam couplings which fasten the beams 
to the frame should be adjusted, and if 


The Farm Outlook 


higher than in January this year, the aver- 
age for the entire year will be 15 percent 








badly worn, new ones should be purchased 


4. The levers for adjusting and control- 
ling the cultivator should be carefully 
inspected for worn and defective parts 


5. The hitch is subject to much wear and if 


parts are worn to the point of possible fail- 
ure, they should be replaced immediately 


[ Continued from page 4 | 


Up Goals! Wartime food needs are in- 
creasing so rapidly that already 1943 pro- 


ys Eee = Se. Su SER Bel ek eee 


NEED A NEW above the average for 1942. duction goals have been hiked. Farmers 
BARN OR are being urged to increase potatoes and 
HOG HOUSE? Spring Pigs. Secretary Wickard asked dry beans, flax and soybeans, sweet pota- Fk 
farmers to boost hog production by 10 toes and dry peas, grain sorghums and 
SEND FOR percent, upped the ante to 15, then farm- truck crops. The Department proposes in- as 
THIS ers topped all with an indicated increase centive payments to farmers, scaled on the pl. 
WONDERFUL of 24 percent in the spring pig crop of basis of acreages planted between 90 and we 
1943. A spring crop of 75 million pigs not 110 percent of the goals, provided they 
PLAN only would set a seasonal high record, it do not displace other crops. The new 
BOOK! is more than the spring and fall crops goal for soybeans is 12 million acres, an str 
combined during most of the 1930’s. The increase of 1.5 million above the December alc 
Most complete ever offered . . Brings you Cornbelt alone—by this reckoning—will goal. Farmers would get $15 per acre on a 
64 pages containing best designs for produce 57 million pigs this spring, or bet- soybeans over 90 and up to 110 percent of 
every building on the place . . Tells how ter than two out of every three produced the goal, $10 on flax, $15 on dry peas, $8 
to save money @h material . . How to in the entire country. Biggest increase this on grain sorghums, $50 on truck crops, $20 ome 
identify seasoned lumber . . Why Ark- spring over last will be in the western on dry beans, and 50 cents a bushel on ha 
ansas Soft Pine gives you a wonderful Cornbelt. ‘ ‘ potatoes and sweet potatocs. Gz 
value . . How to build for keeps. Com- __ Winter feed prices quickly reflected the . . 
plete blueprints and materials right increased feeding demand during the re- Eggs. Government economists cling to ex- tal 
from your favorite lumber dealer. Send mainder of 1943, but feed-hog price ratios _pectations that °43 poultry and egg goals gin 
coupon for your copy today. continue favorable for the biggest output will be reached. Less optimistic are some Hc 
; of pork in our history. Prices of corn are feed people who point to shortages of sup- suy 
pun TEAR OFF AND MAIL -—=<—-— | now pegged at parity, and price support in __ plies of fish meal for mixture in starting and th 
| ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU | | hogs is above parity. Pig crop figuresem- breeding mashes—and to a shortage of — 
| 343 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Ark. | | phasize the need for increased corn acre- meat scraps, despite record livestock and 
| _ Enclosed find 10 cents for my copy of “Successful | | age this year; at least 100 million acres, by meat production in ’42. Production of fish be 
j Farm Buildings.” Government estimation. Unless acreage is in- meal was smaller in ’42 than in °41; it will Fo 
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creased and good corn weather prevails, many 
Spring pigs will go to market lightweight next 
fall—exactly what the planners in Washington 
fervently hope won’t happen! 


be even smaller in ’43. Actuality as to pro- 
duction of poultry and eggs may lie be- 
tween the two—less than the goals, but 
more than in ’42. __[ Continued on page 63 
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PLAN YOUR VICTORY GARDEN NOW 





RAISE MORE FOOD—AND SAVE IT ALL! 





FOR YOUR FAMILY—FOR YOUR COUNTRY 


| Spe is being rationed in the land of 
plenty! America is at war, and FOOD 
is a weapon as powerful as all our 
planes and battleships. If FOOD fails, 
we cannot win the peace. 


This year farm production will be 
strained to the utmost, but farm fields 
alone cannot produce enough food to 
meet the nation’s needs in 1943. 


This year that great American insti- 
tution—the family garden—will come 
back into its own. Millions of Victory 
Gardens will yield a vast store of vege- 
tables and fruits, and Uncle Sam will 
give his blessing to each and every one. 
Home-grown health and energy will 
supply the tables all summer and stock 
the pantry shelves against the winter. 
Millions of tons of precious food will 
be released for shipment to our Armed 
Forces and to supply the vital needs of 








You'd expect International 
Harvester to have the best 
handbook. This is it! De- 






cold frames, planting, 
\\ tivating, insect and dis- 


” 


WRITE ADDRESS BELOW FOR YOUR COPY 





our fighting allies on the battle fronts. 


The Victory Garden Program, spon- 
sored by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Office of Civilian Defense, 
can make all the difference between 
war and Peace! 


Have a Victory Garden this year and 
make plans for it mow. It will take plan- 
ning, and it will mean extra work for 
your busy household, but there will be 
big rewards in health and in profits. 
You will be thankful in summer to 
have fresh vegetables each day for the 
family table—and doubly thankful next 
winter to have abundant food when 
the markets are bare of canned goods. 


Plan a big garden. If you had one 
last year, don’t be afraid to double your 
acreage. Remember it’s for Victory in 
a year of scarcity! Plan the long rows 
that are quickly cultivated with other 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 








farm crops, and see that the soil is made 
fertile and rich. Plan your way through 
the picking and harvesting, the can- 
ning and preserving, the disposal of 
your surplus crops. Plan to share your 
garden—both the work and the yield — 
with families in town who have no 
room for gardens. And buy a War Bond 
with Victory Garden profit! 


Start things right now, by filling out 
the coupon below and send for Har- 
vester’s garden booklet. It’s a dandy. 
Yours for Victory — INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER COMPANY. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


I'm going to “Have a Victory Garden.” 
Please send the booklet to 
Name____ 
0 EC ee I EE SEE 
City eS SO niin 
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DONT BLAME ME 
AIF IM\\V/E AK AND 
Wi1,@) 5} 3) a 


UP TO BE A BIG 
EGG PRODUCER 


... with MURPHY’S VIG-O-RAY Starting Mash 


Don’t let your chicks start out with “two strikes on ’em”. Even 
good, sturdy, healthy chicks can’t maintain health and develop prop- 
erly if they are starved for any of the essential feeding substances 
they need... Proteins, Minerals, or Vitamins. 

It isn’t how much you feed them but WHAT you feed them 
that counts. That is why chicks do so well and multiply their 
hatching weight so fast when fed Murphy’s VIG-O-RAY Starting 
Mash. It’s a properly balanced mash with an ample supply of more 
than twenty vital feeding substances chicks need in those first 
critical eight or ten weeks after hatching. 


Use FARM GRAINS Mixed With VIG-O-RAY 
Wholesome ground farm grains mixed with VIG-O-RAY CON- 
CENTRATE make this high-potency mash low in cost, but extra 
effective in growing strong, vigorous birds. ... S$Q@—don’t hold your 
chicks back with hit-and-miss, one-sided rations. Give ’em a “break”— 
Start Today feeding Murphy’s VIG-O-RAY Starting Mash, and sup- 
ply them with the vital feeding substances needed to develop into 
healthy, husky pullets and big egg producers. Call or see your 
Murphy dealer at once! 


MURPHY PRODUCTS COMPANY, Burlington, Wisconsin 


* Pioneers of Concentrate Feeding 
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Three Dozen Chicks 


for Moscow 
[ Continued from page 


and in the words of Dwane L. Wallace. 
president of Cessna Aircraft Company 
“Learning to fly the family plane will be 
as simple as learning to drive an auto. 
mobile.” Successful Farming has already car. 
ried an article on that. 

Yet the plane is not the only bidder fo; 
postwar attention—not by a long shot, t! 
because it’s newer to most of us it catches 
more attention. Let’s look over a passenge 
bus containing some of the advances 
engineers predict for 194x—the year afte 
the war. The wide door slides out of sight 
into the hollow skin of a streamlined alumi- 
num or steel or plywood body, and as you 
climb inside you are struck by the bright- 
ness of the interior. Sunshine streams in thru 
a transparent plastic roof, supported on 
tubular members. You can look straight 
up at a mountain, sideways at the scenery, 
back or forward along the highway—not a 
blind spot in a busload! If you want to 
shut out the sun you merely turn a knob 
that makes the roof opaque by actuating 
a miniature Venetian blind or polarizing 
mechanism. 

Your seat is cool to the touch, spotlessl; 
clean, and you seem to be sitting on a 
powder puff. Actually you may be resting 
on thousands of pinhead-sized air bubbles, 
like so many Lilliputian balloons. The 
DuPont Company has perfected a method 
of permanently wrapping tiny air bubbles 
in resilient Cellophane. Stuffed into up- 
holstery, they’re soft as swan’s down but 
support your weight without sagging. The 
fabric covering the bus seat may be woven 
plastic, strong as steel, that can be 
washed down with a hose or soap and 
water. 

At night you find your way easily thru 
the darkened bus by following chair arms 
and panels that glow with soft phospho- 
rescence. Perhaps you go to a tiny lounge at 
the rear. Here you may sip a soft drink 
served from the bus’s refrigerator by the 
porter, or play bridge with fellow pas- 
sengers. Bumps in the road won’t jolt 
your cards: the floor of the lounge is always 
level, thanks to the same kind of device 
that keeps gun mounts on American tanks 
holding steady on the target tho the ve- 
hicle itself may dip and twist. 

Highway transportation will be cheaper 
and safer than anything we have ever 
known. The center line strip on highways 
will contain phosphorescent materials that 
glow at night from sun energy absorbed 
during the day. Similar paints can warn 
of low bridges, grade crossings, and other 
hazards. Fog can be penetrated by infra- 
red rays that warn of obstacles ahead— 
indeed, the truck’s instrument panel can 
contain an infra-red television receiver 
that will show the road ahead clear as day- 
light, tho to the driver’s eyes it is black as 
night and shrouded in fog. 

Trucks and busses will be among the 
first to install two-way radio equipment; 
passenger cars will some day follow, s 
when one vehicle wants to pass another 
on a bad curve the driver speaks into 
his cab mike: “I’d like to pass you—all 
clear ahead?” 

Headlight glare can be eliminated by 
devices such as polarizing lenses—glass 
containing microscopic crystals that per- 
mit light to pass thru in one plane only. 
Windshields can be similarly equipped. 
The effect, when you look thru such a 
windshield at oncoming lights, is to re 
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duce them to a non-dazzling glow. Wind- 
shields on all postwar vehicles will be 
curved, without corner posts, to give the 
driver full forward and side vision. Trans- 
parent plastics are curved more easily than 
present-day glass but glass has some half- 
brothers that also curve easily, won’t 
shatter, and do not fog easily in nasty 
weather. Indeed, they can be made in 
two layers with a curtain of air between 
and perhaps make windshield “‘de-foggers”’ 
quite unnecessary. 

Embodying lessons taught by war ve- 
hicles, trucks will be amazingly long- 
lived, according to William J. Cumming, 
chief of the vehicle maintenance section 
of the Office of Defense Transportation. 
They will be designed for efficiency, with 
mechanical parts easily accessible for re- 
pair and mere frills designed for looks 
eliminated. No doubt many types will in- 
corporate a lever to throw power to all 
four wheels when snow or sandy roads de- 
mand it. This is one feature of Army 
“jeeps” that has made those tough buggies 
the marvel of all who know their perform- 
ance records. 


Youur see railways adopting many of 
these advances too. Windows may well 
occupy half the length of passenger cars, 
allowing new methods of grouping seats 
more reminiscent of swanky hotel lobbies 
than of street cars. Passenger cars of light 
metals will likely evolve into two-story 
types with staggered berths and lounge 
rooms arranged like living-rooms. They 
will be soundproof and, like busses, air- 
conditioned, with atmosphere chemically 
made to order. On a postwar train it may 
be difficult to tell where one car leaves off 
and another begins—it will look something 
like a continuous caterpillar, streamlined 
from cowcatcher to tail lights. Seats will 
“float” —that is, will be mounted on sta- 
bilizing members so your book won’t 
jiggle and tire your eyes even tho the train 
is making 100 miles per hour. 

Water transport can keep pace. Grace 
Line officials tell us that the day of enor- 
mous luxury liners like the Normandie and 
Queen Mary is past. Ships will be smaller, 
faster, more efficient. An aluminum de- 
stroyer capable of 70 knots is said to be 
under construction, and cargo ships may 
be expected to follow a similar trend. 

They may, indeed, be of such radical 
construction as the Phantom, built by 
Vladimir Yourkevitch who also designed 
the Normandie. A model of the Phantom, 
recently tested in the Capital Yacht Basin 
at Washington, looks like a flattened grain 
elevator floating so low in the water that 
its top is nearly awash. It is a concrete 
vessel without superstructure, for it carries 
no crew. The motors are radio-controlled 
from a mother ship. Intended as an answer 
to the U-boat threat, it may have even 
more striking possibilities for coastwise and 
inland water transport, controlled by shore 
radio stations. 

All this, we admit, is looking into the 
luture, but not so far ahead as you may 
think. Hard-headed physicists, chemists, 

nd industrial leaders will tell you that 
these things are bound to come true pro- 
viding we insure the kind of world in which they 
can develop. That’s the “plus” value we get 
out of our War Savings Bonds—a free and 
decent and ordered world. The actual 
money we invest in our bonds will be on 
tap soon after the war is over and will 
eventually give us the new trucks, new 
cars, new family airplanes that will be 
rolling off assembly lines which are now 
busy with the materials of Mars. END 








FOOD POWER 


makes 


m MANPOWER 


MILK IS VITAL... We can’t produce 
too much milk. Only if every cow 
gives to the absolute limit will we 
have enough milk, butter, cheese. 
Milk production today is a vital fac- 
tor in victory. 


Photo from 
U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture 
by Les White. 
























KEEP "EM LAYING .. . We 
can’t afford to lose a pound 
of food — five billion dozen 
eggs, four billion pounds of 
poultry are needed. De- 
mands for these nutritious 
foods are greater and greater 
as our war machine rolls on. 





Photo from U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, by Forsythe. 


LET 'EM EAT MEAT... Pork, 
ham, bacon, beef, and lamb 
are real food power. We 
need meat in tremendous 
quantity. Good nutritious 
food — plenty of it — is what 
victories are built on. Noth- 
ing can be more important! 


Photo from U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, by Forsythe. 






Official 
U.S. Army ; 
Photo from Acme | 


HERE’S WHERE IT GOES... Food from your farm keeps these fighters 


tough and happy. These boys are looking to us for three square meals 
a day. Don’t let em down. They’re the best fed fighters in the world. 


Lets keep ‘em that way. 
Iodine 


Today complete, balanced nutrition of man and livestock is more vitally necessary 
than ever. Lives, victories, winning the war, depend upon it. Iodine is recognized as a 
necessary element in nutrition. Addition of a minimum quantity to rations of all farm 
animals is desirable in areas where troubles due to lack of iodine occur. Even in 








other areas, supplementary iodine may be desirable as an insurance measure. There 
is plenty of iodine. Be sure your feeds protect your animals and poultry against 
lack of it. 


lodine Educational Bureau, 120 Broadway, New York ° 75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 
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“GOLDEN 
EGGS 


n the winter season ...when prices are 
higher . . . every extra egg is almost 
clear profit! These are the ‘Golden Eggs”! 


That's why more and more poultrymen 


are turning to SEA PEP Brand Vitamin 
Oils to do two things for them: “speed 


up’ egg production; give them eggs 
with thicker, harder and whiter shells. 
They insist upon SEA PEP Brand 
Vitamin Oils in the feed they buy... 


or the feed they mix... because of 
guaranteed potency and assured quality. 


VAN CAMP LABORATORIES 


Division of Van Camp Sea Food Co., Inc., Terminal Island, Calif. 
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FACED WITH WARTIME CONDITIONS \s=— 


Get rid of worms. 
Dip Livestock. 
Disinfect buildings. 
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Ask your Druggist about Parke-Davis 
products forremoval of various types 
of worms in livestock and poultry, 
and for general farm sanitation. 


The name Parke-Davis is your assurance 
of quality. Livestock and poultrymen 
say: ‘Faced with wartime farm condi- 
tions we can not waste time and take 
chances on worm treatments or disin- 
fectants that have not proved effective.” 
Parke-Davis products are always de- 


DRUG STORES SELL PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCTS 
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pendable and low in cost. Let them 
help you raise clean, healthy animals 
and birds. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS 
fo ———— Mail in the coupon ———— ~ 


| PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. | 


| Animal Industry Division, Desk 21 


Send Free Booklets: 0 Illustrated, helpful, worm 
booklet. © Farm Sanitation booklet, illustrated. | 





You'll See Double 


—double purposes, double profit 


in this farm-tested farrowing house 


Low, for conservation of animal heat, yet 
with ample center headroom for attendant 


By Walter J. Hunt 


Ir COMES closer to giving 24-hour 
service every day for 365 days of the year 
than any hog house I have heard of.” 
That’s a farmer speaking and he’s refer- 
ring to a new, portable, colony-type far- 
rowing house. 

Ivan Bushlow and Jerome Clow, in 
northern Iowa; and J. F. Briegel, in south- 
ern Minnesota, are Cornbelt hog growers 
who recently have put buildings of this 
kind into use. Each of these men considers 
a hog house somewhat in the same terms 
as he thinks of a tractor: ““How much re- 
turn will it make? How completely can | 
keep it occupied and working, and is its 
cost consistent with what I can expect to 
recover in service within a reasonably 
short period of time?” 

This new-type house can be made either 
in three-, four-, or six-litter sizes. The 
three-litter house is eight by 18 feet, with 
pens approximately six by eight. The four- 
litter buildings are 12 by 16 with four pens 


1s X 2%5 PLY GLUED 
LAMINATED RAFTER 
2*8 APPROX 
LENGTH 20-9" 

“ 











End framing shows essential construction. 
Center stud is removable when doors are off 


This is the basic floor plan for both the 
arch and gable roofs. A door for each pen! 
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partitioned by removable baffles and meas- 
uring six by eight feet, inside measure- 
ments of individual pens. It costs about 
$30 to $40 per litter to build a four-litter 
house at present costs. 

“If you make a fair comparison,” says 
Ivan Bushlow, “the cost per sow is com- 
parable with that of a single-litter cot be- 
cause this portable colony house is con- 
venient and it can be used not only during 
farrowing but can be moved out to pasture 
later. There it furnishes shade and shelter. 
It is adapted to housing fattening pigs, any 
time, winter or summer. Furthermore, it 
could be used for sheep.” 

Plans for the improved house make a 
serious attempt to keep the roof as close to 
the ground as possible—in the interests of 
economy of materials and space—and yet 
to allow enough room for the herdsman to 
work inside when necessary. The plans 
offer alternate construction as far as the 
roof is concerned. One is a round roof and 
the other is gabled. With the round type, 
the high point to the roof inside is seven 
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The plywood or wood gussets joining rafter 
and stud assure “arch” roofing without posts 


and one-half feet from the ground when no 
floor is used, or seven feet when there is a 
floor. In the gabled house, greatest clear- 
ance inside is somewhat less. 


ConsTRUCTION in both the four- and 
six-litter houses begins with placing two 
four-by-six-inch skids, 12 feet apart over- 
all. This is important, as when skids are 
placed on the other dimension, the building 
is too cumbersome in getting it thru gates. 
For the round roof, 12-foot curved rafters 
are required, either constructed on the job 
or those laminated and available at lumber 
yards. Seven of them are needed in the 
four-litter house, placed two feet eight 
inches apart. Drop siding and roll roofing 
are employed as shown in the accompany- 
ing drawing. Windows are placed in the 
roof on one side. The four-by-six-inch 
skids are tied together at each end by four- 
by-four pieces, 12 feet long, notched to fit 
over the four-by-six’s and secured by a bolt 
thru both members at each point of notch- 
ing. On each end of the frame there are 
five studs, spaced two feet apart, but the 
middle stud in each case is removable so 
it can be taken out of the way when the house is 
being used for sheltering growing or fattening 
pigs and put back when serving as a farrowing 
house. These two studs are held in wooden slots at 
top and bottom, and are easily and quickly slipped 
out or put back. 

_Ivan Bushlow has no floors in his houses 
of this type. He considers floors unneces- 
sary and thinks that when the house is 
banked on the outside at the base with a 
six-inch board and perhaps some earth or 
straw, it is warm enough. Furthermore he 
isn’t so sure, if the house is in a location not 
frequented by pigs before, that a floor 
doesn’t increase one’s burden trying to 
follow a sanitation plan because the floor is 
another thing to catch filth and require 
cleaning when you are dealing with pigs. 

Some farmers prefer to use floors, and 
Jerome Clow is one [ Continued on page 63 





CHECK 


THESE FEATURES 


Strong 
Durable 
Low Cost 


Fireproof 
Rotproof 
Vermin-proof 
Termite-proof 
Ratproof 
Rustproof 


y Dapple Grey 


Needs No 
Painting 
Can Be 
Nailed 
Sawed 
Drilled 


Easy To Clean 
Can Be Hosed 


Smooth 


Flexible 


And It’s 
Available 


# 















































Amazing New 
“Stonewall” Board Replaces 
Gone-To-War Building Materials 


Uncle Sam was in a spot. Plywood, fiber-board, sheet 
metal had gone to war. A new building material was 
urgently needed. Not only for government building, but 
for vital farm use. 










So Ruberoid engineers went to work and came up 
with an amazing new material that could immediately 
swing into mass production—and at low cost... 
STONEWALL Asbestos-Cement Board. 


STONEWALL is strong... flexible ... fireproof... 
rotproof...for all-around farm use—both inside and 
outside walls, ceilings, hog houses, brooders, ete. Just 
the board for those repairs and improvements Uncle 
Sam wants you to make this year of bigger Victory pro- 
duction. See your lumber or building supply dealer... 
or mail coupon. 


| STONEWALL 


A Product of The RUBEROID Co. 

































The RUBEROID Co. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


[] Tell me more about STONEWALL. 
C] Id like to see samples. 






Name me See ‘cinta dient 
Address 


Town State 
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STAMINA ! 


FOR WAR OR PEACE 


The skilled mechanics who built the 
world-famous Harley-Davidson Motor- 
cycle in times of peace, are now 
building military models for the Armed 
Forces. It's all-out production of 
sturdy, powerful Harley-Davidsons 
that stand up under the grueling 
punishment of combat action on all 
fronts. You can depend on it that 
the improvements made to meet war- 
time needs will make after-victory 
Harley-Davidsons the best, most de- 
pendable and rugged that money can 
buy — for pleasure, business or po- 
lice work. 

Keep posted on motorcycle doings — in 


the army and on the home front. Send for 
free copy of “ENTHUSIAST” magazine. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Department $F = MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


HARLEY - 
DAVIDSON 


MOTORCYCLES 











AMAZING 
wew TEAT CUP! 


SIMPLE 2-PIECE UNIT MILKS FASTER——CLEANS IN A JIFFY 
Nothing like it. Milks up to 25% faster, cleaner, with 
less strippings. Cleans in a minute and is ready to use 
again. Sticks on better to any size, shape teat. Our style 
B cup made especially for De Laval machines. Our 
Style A cups are unexcelled for McCormick-Deering, 
Sears, Empire, Universal and similar machines. Just 
two parts to clean, the one-piece life- 
time shell and the one-piece rubber 
inflation. No threads, no rings, no GUARANTEE 
gadgets, no assembling tools needed. You may re- 
Let us prove at our risk that the tt Pay 
Maes teat cup is the finest you ever p mad a get 
used—send at once for details of our all your 
money back trial and trade-in offer, money back. 
Write today stating name of milker. 


R. E. Maes, 913 W. Mich. Ave., Marshall, Mich. 
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Tue peculiar thing about a farmer’s sav- 
ings program is that the farmer is not sav- 
ing for himself at all. He is insuring his 
farm and its ability to keep producing for 
his wife, or his wife and kids, or the WDF 
(whole darn family). That’s different from 
Cousin Joe in town who works for a wage; 
Joe quits or is ill and his company keeps 
right on going. John Farmer quits or dies 
or is unable to work and his farm stops. 
That sounds as if John is a big shot, and 
he is. 

John looks at a picture like that of the 
farm kids wrestling, tho, and he begins to 
have big-shot worries: There’s money 
coming in now—and, as a matter of fact, 
the farm has always guaranteed at least a 
living—but can he stow enough away to 
count? Can he find a way to guarantee his 
sons, if he has them, or his daughters, or 
his wife or folks at least the farm and all 
that’s on it—thus putting himself way 
ahead of Cousin Joe who can’t guarantee 
them anything in the way of ownership of a 
foods-producing unit? 


I JOHN ponders his problem of farm 
finance today, only four good bets ap- 
pear, in the order of their importance: 
(1) to be sure he has paid or can pay his 
debts no matter what might happen to- 
morrow; (2) to be sure that he has suffi- 
cient operating capital or can get it to do 
what his production goals indicate; (3) 
to keep his savings, over and above busi- 
ness-protective savings, in War Bonds; 
(4) to buy insurance enough to take care 
of Points 1 and 2 while he devotes all 
available surplus to Point 3. 

But, in reference to life insurance, how 
much is needed and which type of policy 
is best suited to the peculiar requirements 
of farming? Who determines insurance 
rates and how? Are there good cut-rate 
policies? 

The most difficult question that the 
uninsured farmer has to answer is, “How 
much should I buy?” The main deciding 
factors are the amount really needed and 
the person’s ability to pay. 


Keeps ‘em 


Wrestling 


—and tho your kids may be 
down occasionally, the chances 
are against their being “out” 
when you have a program for in- 
suring the continuation of your 
farm business. Many such pro- 
grams are outlined herewith 


By T. F. Lounsbury 


Photograph by Philip D. Gendreau 


A farm mortgage and other extended 
obligations are assumed with the reason- 
able expectation that they will be cleared 
sometime during the owner’s productive 
career, providing that his career is not 
prematurely interrupted. Minimum it 
surance against this ever-present possibility 
should approximate the amount of any 
existing long-term indebtedness. That's 
one deciding factor that allows of no “‘ifs 
and “ands,” 

Essential family needs can be balance? 
against net farm in- [Continued on page # 











CHEVROLET TRUCKS 
Vehicles of Victory 


ON THE FIGHTING FRONTS—ABROAD 


Chevrolet trucks—like much other Chevrolet- 
built equipment—are fighting side by side with 
our fighting men in all parts of the world. 


oN THE WORKING FRONTS—AT HOME 
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Serving Agriculture - Serving Industry 
prcrten:og All America F 


. War Carriers for the Nation 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, Ge Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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QUALITY SAWS FOR 
EVERY FARM JOB 


Handsaws— Cutoff oe Rip 


P x a ii 
- 4 
Hacksows ™ a Cs 


-—_ 
and Blades — 


Keyhole 
and Compass Saws 





Crosscut Saws 





Made of famous SILVER STEEL 


Take Less of Your Time 


To Keep the Orchard 
In First-Class Shape 


Proper pruning is the key to more and 
bigger fruit. Use Atkins Silver Steel Pruning 
oni Saws to do the job right—and save time 
doing it. They are correctly designed to 
cut fast and cleanly. Their teeth hold a 
keen-cutting edge with little filing. They 
are typical of the big values the Atkins 
family has been putting into saws of 
every type for four generations. 


Ask for Free book on Pruning and Pruning Saws 


E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 


432 S. Wlinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Hitch up for 


“eB ) 
ovT 


Tke Standard Work Harness of America 


* In this all-out war, harness and horse- 
power are vital to America. Good harness 
saves steel, gasoline and oil. Don’t risk 
¢ delays due to old worn-out harness, when 
you can insure years of dependable serv- 
‘ ice by buying new Boyt Harness now. 


Boyt prices are low (see FREE catalog). . 


Boyt dependability guards against break- 
downs, so common with worn-out Qernaes. 
> 4 Gear your farm for full production, Get new 
Boyt Bornes this season. For F Har- 
ness and Oollar Book, write 


W to jy 262 
Court Avenue, Des Moines, lowa. 


More horse power with BOYT Collars 


New cushion principle (not inflated 
prevents and cures sore shoulders. Easi- 
est to fit. Keeps cooler and drier. 
Wears longer. Costs less. pen t oat 

ANY collar ’till you pet 2" 
Book. on today. BO ARNESS 
co., Court Ave., Des Moines, fa. 


Send for FREE Harness and Collar Book 


Have You Read all the advertisements in the ‘Farmer's 
Trading Center’’? Each one contains an important 
message for you. It may save you money; it may save 
you time. Turn to the classified section now! 


KILLS 


Toxite ~~ 


bine bags, dows and . Sa ae red 
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| SHEAR YOUR SHEEP 
with STEWART fencer 


| 
SHEARMASTER y, 


MORE 
PROFITS 


Gets 10% EXTRA WOOL ...i 
ortant now when War Effort 
EEDS every available pound! Ideal shearing ma- 
chine for the farm flock. Easy-to-use. Rugged, built- 
in durability. Shearmaster only $26.95 complete 
with 2 combs and 4 cutters. Slightly higher West of 
Denver. 100-120 volts. Special voltages slightly 
higher. Ask your dealer. pallet limited by quota. 
rite for new Stewart bul 7, “Harvesting the 
Farm Flock Wool Crop,” E catalog of 
Stewart famous Clipping ond i Shearing machines. 
siate oad uarant by Ch o Flexible Shaft Co., 
$600 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, Illinois. Over 
Hilfe Ce Century Making Quality Products. 











YOUR LAME <4 


Every owner should know 
of results with SAVOSS— 
NOW only 00— same 
as sold at "5. 00 for over 40 
years —for such strains, 
oveiing and lameness as 
t call for acounter-irritant, vesieant or blister. 
SA ‘OSS is humane; many ‘ i 
avoided or shortened. al of druggist. 
= > ean AA s not stocked, remit 
00 direct, for Tuan uaillon on pen aoe boats 
its use without hout delay . Satisfaction or money back. 
Write today for ry page Horse BOOK — - 
with proof of results — to owner of lame horse. 
TROY 
117 Montgomery Street 





COMPANY 
Binghamton, N. Y. 





Presto! Now It’s a 
Two-Minute Job 


[ Continued from page 24 


water. Be sure it is a full pail, about 120° | 
See that the wetting agent is dissolved, and 
let this go thru separator while the bow! is 
running down. While the solution is run- 
ning from the machine, brush the supply 
tank inside and out with a soft brush; also 
the outside of cream and milk spouts as 
well as the frame of the separator. 

5. Pour the water, which has come thru 
the machine, into a dish pan. 

6. Dismantle the machine. The supply 
tank, spout, and inlet seldom need further 
cleaning. Place the parts in the supply 
tank. There may be some foam in these 
parts when they are removed, but on in- 
spection it will be found to be foam of the 
cleaning solution—not milk or cream. 

7. On opening the bowl, the disks will be 
perfectly clean as a rule. There may be a 
slight smear on an occasional disk—in that 
case set the disks in the water and run the 
brush down the hole several times, pump- 
ing the water between them. The flow by 
the brush will clear the disks. Shake the 
disks apart for inspection and place them in 
the supply can. 

8. The slime on the rest of the bow! parts 
will be soft and easily washed off with the 
brush. It requires no scouring, and a soft 
brush will do the work nicely. 

9. After all parts are in the supply can, 
pour a kettle of boiling water over them, 
drain, and allow to dry. 

It’s as easy as that. The by-product 
cleaning solution can be used to wash 
pails, cans, and other equipment. No 
scouring is needed if surfaces were clean 
before using. The brush referred to is 
known as a “bottle brush,” and its size 
depends on the size of the separator. 


Werrinc agents are not soap. Ordi- 
nary washing powders will not give the re- 
sults described. No attempt is made here to 
name all effective wetting agents, but here 
are a few found effective by the Iowa State 
College dairy specialists: Dreft and Swerl 
are generally available from your grocer. 
Creameries can supply the following: 
Naccanel, M. P. 189, Neosuds, and Arctic 
Syntex M Beads. 

The chief merit of these products and 
many others on the market is that greasy 
surfaces can be cleaned without scouring 
and that they rinse freely. Other products 
will be offered as time goes on, and you 
will have to judge their merits by com- 
parison. 

How can you tell when a separator is 
clean? When you can take a white cloth 
and run it thru the spouts or wipe any part 
of the bowl and get absolutely no discolora- 
tion, and when you can feel no grease no 
matter where you touch it, you have rea- 
sonable assurance that your separator 
is OK. 

At the Stendel farm, bacterial counts 
were taken from samples of the cream and 
skim milk and if all bacterial counts could 
be as low as those, we would have little 
cause to worry about sour cream resulting 
from improper cleaning of equipment. 

“We washed the cream separator by the 
new method and found it much better 
than the way we used to do it,” writes a 
farm woman from Protivin, Iowa. “We 
used this material for washing clothes, but 
never thought it could be used for washing 
the separator. My brother timed me and it 
took one minute, 45 seconds. Charlic’s 
wife did it in a minute, 30 seconds.”’ END 
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POULTRY 


How Much Oil Do You Need? 


How MUCH OIL DO YOU NEED for your 
brooder stove? Here’s one way to find out: 
Figure on 20 gallons per 100 chicks for 
March and April. Fifteen gallons per 100 
chicks should be adequate for the average 
May brooding season. 

Today it almost takes a chick order and 
title to a brooder to get all the oil you need. 
The poultry column in the February issue of 
Successful Farming told you what forms had 
to be filled out. The truck man needs 
time to organize his schedules, so get your 
order in now.—W.R.W. 


Check Feed Requirements 
NEVER BEFORE has the poultryman had 
to think so definitely about getting his feed 
supply ordered and in the bin. That 
doesn’t suggest hoarding of a six months’ 
supply, of course, for that hampers the 
nation and penalizes the hoarder because 
of deterioration. It is suggested that you 
know your dealer’s ability for supplying 
you and that he knows what your needs 
will be three or four weeks ahead. 
Run thru the table below and figure 
the amount needed for each period. It is 
calculated on the basis of 100 chicks. 


Heavy Pullet Chicks (common breeds) 





Weeks of Av. Pounds Av. Pounds 
Age Mash Eaten Grain Eaten 
1-4 102 0 
1-8 415 0 
1-12 780 120 
1-16 950 532 
1-20 1,110 1,021 
1-24 1,198 1,650 

Heavy Cockerels (common breeds) 
1—4 102 0 
1-8 514 0 
1-12 811 100 
1-16 1,050 565 
1-20 1,125 1,049 
1-24 1,207 1,669 


White Leghorns 
(pullets only, after eight weeks) 


i-4 100 

1-8 355 0 
1-12 636 94 
1-16 735 395 
1-20 817 818 
1-24 914 1,261 


Now, is that order placed and feed de- 
livery guaranteed in plenty of time, accord- 


ing to your calendar?—W. R. Whitfield. 


Can You Share Equipment? 


ONE MAN IN THE BUSINESS has suggested 
that the hatcheryman might serve as a go- 
between in locating unused brooder stoves, 
chick feeders, fountains, and other items 
which are difficult to find on the market 
today. For example, a farmer wishing to 
raise chicks, but without a brooder stove, 
might be wise in contacting at a very early 
date his hatcheryman to learn whether 
some other farmer, who is planning to use 
‘ls equipment for early brooding, might 
rent his equipment when thru with it. Dis- 
infect stoveand brooder. This would enable 
tach man to raise a brood of chicks. END 












TO VICTORY 
betel ck 


= 


save 1/3 OR MORE OF THE HEATING FUEL YOU 
WOULD NORMALLY USE THIS WINTER 


Attic insulation alone will reduce average fuel bills 





WARM one-third! By adding side-wall insulation, fuel sav- 
IN CooL ings can be increased to as much as 40 per cent! 
WINTER 


IN Figures are from the experts of the U. S. Govern- 
ment. In summer, insulation means rooms up to 
10° cooler. These decidedly worthwhile advan- 
tages to you also contribute tremendously to the 
actual conservation of heating fuel—a patriotic 
duty now. ZONOLITE is the ideal Home Insula- 
tion: A naturally permanent, 100 % mineral of high 
thermal efficiency. Fire-proof, vermin-proof, rot- 
proof—and very economical. 


4, if 


INCREASE PRODUCTION OF DAIRY COWS, SWINE 
AND POULTRY WITH INSULATED HOUSING 


Farm Service Insulation—against winter’s cold 
and summer’s heat—keeps livestock and poultry 
thriving at maximum productive efficiency. They 
actually eat less feed in winter; assimilate it better. 
ZONOLITE—/or poultry, swine and dairy housing 
—includes pour-in, granular-fill insulation; insu- 
lating concrete, and insulating plaster. Use for 
floors, walls, ceilings and roofs. 


THIS EASY-TO-INSTALL INSULATION MEANS MORE 
DOLLARS FOR YOUR WAR SAVINGS BONDS 


With ZONOLITE INSULATION you can do the 
work yourself, and save even more. No special 
tools needed; no experience necessary. Our free 
Guide Sheet shows you each simple step. 


Talk to Your Lumber Dealer this Week 


UNIVERSAL ZONOLITE INSULATION CO. 
135 S. La Salle, Chicago, Ill. Dept. SF-3 
Send me your free booklet, “The Modern Miracle of Insu- 
lation.” Also send me free Guide Sheets for the subjects 
checked below. 
Home 


A ~~ 
















varieties—10 Cole ue Spruce, 20 Nor. 
of milk, on everyday dairy processes, on way ss poe Views 7) Scotch 
dairy products manufacture, on dairy testing, on 4-6 ine 
dai calculations. Ilustrated, pages, cloth, 
$3 Send money to Successful Farming. 


Beoks—Miik and Milk Products, by Eckles, EVERGREENS 
Combs, and Macy. Here is a book that gives up-to- a 4 
the-minute information on chemistry and bac- The biggest bargain ever oflered eet 


Send for {ree evergreen circular & catalog. 
CLARINBA. 


BERRY SEED CO., 
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Mom says all chicks 
need GERMOZONE” 


This year every chick is tremendously import- 
ant! Give your chicks the protection of Triple- 
Acting GERMOZONE. GERMOZONE protects 
them in 3 ways. 18T, GERMOZONE ACTS IN 
THE DRINK. It destroys many germs and bacteria 
there. 2ND, GERMOZONE ACTSIN THE CROP. 
Ordinary poultry drinking water tablets may pur- 
ify the water but many germs are picked up direct 
from the litter. GERMOZONE acts in the crop 
against them too. 38D, GERMOZONE ACTS IN 
THE INTESTINES. It is soothing 
to the intestines and acts against 
many harmful disease bacteria 
there. Also, GERMOZONE is a 
liquid and therefore mixes easily 
and uniformly. 4 oz. 40c; 12 oz. 75c; 
Economy 32 oz. $1.50. At your Lee 
Dealer (drug, feed or hatchery). 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Omaha, Nebr. 








Dr. Naylor's 


MEDICATED 


, TEAT DILATORS 


The dairyman’s standby for 
treating scab teats, cut and 
bruised teats, obstructions. 


Dr. Naylor Dilators furnish soft, com- 
fortable protection to the injured 
lining and keep teat canal open in 
its natural shape while tissues heal. 
They have a deep, yielding sur- 
face of soft absorbent texture which 
fits either large or small teats with- 
out overstretching or tearing and 
} which carries the medication INTO 
f teat canal to seat of the trouble. 


” The Only Soft Surface Dilators 


Packed in Antiseptic Ointment 
Large pkg. $1. Trial pkg. 50¢ 
At dealers’ or mailed postpaid 


H.W. NAYLOR CO... MORRIS, N. Y. 
Dependable Veterinary Products 


EASY—a Boy Can Operate 


Reset and repair fence lines, drill holes 
for stump blasting, foundations, many 
other uses—with greatest speed, lowest 
possible cost. Pays for itself in 1500 to 
1800 holes. Nothing on the market like 
the--— 


Drills holes up to 54” dee “_p—any angle, 
through frost, gravel, roots, ete, Seven 
auger sizes, 3° to 12” dia. Simple to 
mount, adjust, operate. Hundreds in use. 
Ask your implement t dealer for demon- 
stration or WRITE 


R, J. PIPER MFG. CO., | PRINCETON, ILLINOIS 


Fits ANY Row-Crop Tractor 
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Agriculture’s Got Troubles 


AAA, FSA, SCS, REA, PCA, FCA, CCC, 
AMA and some othe rs all i in the short span 
of a decade. No wonder the colleges have 
not exactly welcomed this influx of al- 
phabeticals with open arms, especially as 
it has become apparent that most of them 
are not going to be temporary, as first 
thought, but probably permanent. 

“We are belligerent,” said the dean of 
agriculture in one Cornbelt university. 
“We can’t say much now because we 
would appear to be obstructing the war ef- 
fort, but after the war this thing is pretty 
sure to break into an open fight. We be- 
lieve in states’ rights here and we don’t 
like all this Federal encroachment into 
state affairs.” 


Axorner prominent citizen of the same 
state said this series of articles would per- 
form a great service to Agriculture if it 
did nothing more than to make clear that 
the one great issue at the heart of all the 
tugging and turmoil among the farm 
agencies is states’ rights—the simple politi- 
cal question whether state problems shall 
be dealt with by state agencies or by 
Federal agencies pulled by sirings that 
reach all the way to Washington. 

Established on its present basis by the 
Federal Smith-Lever Act of 1914, sup- 
ported today far more by Federal than 
state funds, the Extension Service still re- 
gards itself primarily as a state agency. Its 
purpose is to be literally an “‘extension” 
of the colleges of agriculture out to the 
farms, and this job never has been easy. 
It operates wholly on a missionary basis: 
It can help only those who wish to be 
helped. It can use no force, only persuasion. 
It cannot require anyone to do anything. 
A few farmers and their wives take an ac- 
tive interest in what the county and home 
agents have to offer, but most are in- 
different. 

“Education,” the thing county exten- 
sion workers have to offer, is vague and in- 
tangible in contrast, for instance, with the 
hard-and-fast programs of AAA or the 
Soil Conservation Service. Moreover, the 
jobs of extension workers often are in- 
secure, their budgets cramped, their prog- 
ress slow. 

It is understandable why they have not 
been altogether happy about the in-mov- 
ing Federal outfits with their elaborate 
schemes and big sums of money to spend. 

‘Production isn’t even its job,” said one 
state extension director, criticizing the fact 
AAA has been given the leading part in 
the war program—which part it holds by 
virtue of its men being chairmen of the 
USDA war boards and all sub-com- 
mittees created under them. 

“Production has always been our job,” 
he said. ‘“That’s what we’re for. The AAA 
may have been all right for what it was set 
up to do, but there isn’t really much need 
for it now that we need production in- 
creased instead of cut down.” 

But nix to that, say defenders of the AAA. 
Our job is to maintain a balance between 
production and consumption. Production 
can be adjusted up as well as down. That’s 
what is being done now. Moreover, we’ve 
got the means thru loans, insurance, price 
supports, and payments to make produc- 
tion profitable, and that’s what really 
counts. 

Said one AAA farmer-committeeman 
from the cotton country, a long-time ex- 
tension co-operator: “In the old program 
under the county agent we were always 


[ Continued from pa: 


to talk production but never price. W, 
couldn’t say anything about price. By 
when AAA came along it talked price, 
You never are going to get farmers to sup. 
port a program again that doesn’t talk 
price.” 

And while the argument goes on we can 
pause to note that in Extension’s job of 
“efficient production” thru education and 
AAA’s job of “‘balanced production” thry 
adjustment or payment is where the two 
overlap, or at least get in each other’s hai 

But in its other key job—support of farm 
prices and income by direct use of Federal 
funds—AAA stands by itself. This is the 
new thing in it, wholly outside Extension’s 
field. This is its real contribution to Ameri- 
can agriculture: farm price and income 
stabilization. And any farmer can remind 
himself how important that is just by re- 
membering back to the three-cent hogs 
and 10-cent corn of 1932. Yet AAA has 
been a storm center of controversy, lam- 
basted by New Deal-haters outside the 
fold of Agriculture, unloved by the mem- 
bers of its own family within. 

In the beginning the American Farm 
Bureau Federation was the great champion 
of AAA. It fought 20 years for the principle 
of “‘parity price.”’ It battled valiantly for 
the farm program in the halls of Congress, 
It steered the new program thru its early, 
wobbly days. But now that AAA has grown 
big and powerful, with a committee of five 
farmers in every precinct in the United 
States, the Farm Bureau begins to fear it 
as a rival farm organization—operated on 


Federal funds. 
Now the Farm Security Administration’s 


greatest troubles, and it has plenty, are 
not with other members of the Govern- 
ment farm agencies family but with this 
same American Farm Bureau Federation, 
biggest of the nation’s three big, inde- 
pendent farm organizations. 

FSA’s job has been to help the least suc- 
cessful farmers, the “low-income third,” 
build themselves up to a somewhat better 
condition of life. But now, for the duration, 
its emphasis has shifted largely from re- 
habilitation to helping its clients increase 
food production; and its field forces report, 
interestingly, that many of these farmers 
seem willing to work harder now to help 
Uncle Sam than in the past they have 
worked to help themselves. 


“We are perfectly willing,” said a high 





“What'll | do? This one’s marked personal!” 
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YOU CANT 
0 THIS 


Never was there a time in all of 
your farming experience when 
it was as important to you and 
your country to keep the power- 
driven water system you have 
ON THE JOB. 


You know why when you stop to 
think about it. Increased production 
of livestock, poultry, food, and all 
farm commodities require water—and 
plenty of it. Only with your power- 
driven water system working can you 
provide enough. 


See your Fairbanks-Morse Dealer 
for service on all makes 


Your Fairbanks-Morse local dealer is 
Emergency Service Headquarters— 
your ‘‘Ordnance Department” for all 
makes of water systems. Whether 
yours is a Fairbanks-Morse or an- 
other make, he is the man to see for 
parts and repairs necessary to keep 
your water system in good working 
order. He may be able to improve 
the operation and capacity of equip- 





--. and still do a good job of producing 
FOOD for VICTORY! 


ment you now have by modernizing 
it with certain new auxiliary equip- 
ment. Don’t wait until you have a 
complete breakdown. The moment 
your system fails to function as it 
should, get in touch with your F-M 
Dealer and keep little troubles from 
growing up into a whole family of 
big ones, which may be IMPOSSI- 
BLE to repair! 


Who can buy new water systems 
under rationing restrictions? 


Maybe you can... 


Farmers whose need is sufficiently 
great can buy new water systems for 
increasing production of food, live- 
stock, poultry, etc. You may be one 
of these. See your Fairbanks-Morse 
Dealer. If he cannot supply you with 
a Fairbanks-Morse water system, he 
has or will go all-out to get you some 
other make. The easy way to find 
out whether or not you are eligible 
to purchase a new system is to drop in 
and talk it over with him. If you don’t 
know his name — mail the coupon. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


NEED ANY OF THESE? 


Pump Jack Windmill Gasoline Engine 
Feed Grinder 


Remember that your Fairbanks- 
Morse Dealer is your ‘Ordnance 
Department” for getting the farm 
equipment you need for victory pro- 
duction. If he does not have the F-M 
unit you need he will secure another 
make for you. Or, mail the coupon 
and we will try to locate what 
you want. 


F-M FARM ORDNANCE 


SERVICE COUPON 












FAIRBANKS, MORSE & Co., 
Dept. C124, 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 











Please send me: 

}] name of my nearest Fairbanks- 
Morse Dealer; 

(C0 details of the F-M Ejector Pump 

Shallow Well Water System 






Where can I get: 
pump jack; 
feed grinder; 
water system of 
for deep well 


gasoline engine; 

windmill; 
capacity 

; shallow well ? 







Name 











Address —_ 
Town or City 


County 





—— 


MANUFACTURERS OF PRECISION EQUIPMENT 
FOR 113 YEARS 
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CONTINENTAL FENCE 


Fame dealer 

AGAINST RUST 
AND GUARANTEED 
og! nel eg Page 
Even an old, rusty fence will ely os 
respect of animals if you don’t let them 
discover its weakness. Don’t let woven wire 
sag, nor barb wires get slack. Don’t put off 
replacement of broken posts and pulled- 
out staples. Splice broken wires promptly. 
For strength, Continental fence is made of 
high tensile strength steel wire with tension 
curves. For longer life, it’s the only fence 
with the Flame-Sealed zinc coating. If you 
must have new fence, your Continental 
dealer will do all he can to help you get it. 
After the war, look to him for modern 
fence, roofing and other steel — 


FREE BOOKLETS 


To help you keep your 
“fighting equipment” in 
good shape, Continental 
offers two helpful new 
booklets on repair and 
care of fence and farm 
buildings. Write today. 
a 


yt ~ CONTINENTAL 


STEEL CORPORATION 
sie 


83 STEEL PRODUCTS 





Lend-Lease Program re- 
quires more than 8 billion 
eggs. We also need more 
for our own boys. Get 
more hens, feed them 
properly, keep oyster shell 
before them daily. You 
will then make more 
money to buy war bonds 
to help win the warsooner. 


The big blue pilot wheel, 
the symbol of purity, is 
on every bag. 99% cal- 
cium carbonate. 


At all Progressive Dealers Everywhere 
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FSA official, “‘to rest our case on our abili- 
ty to help increase production.” 

Mr. Wickard has given support to this 
same view, declaring that most larger, 
well-equipped farms already are operating 
near capacity and that much of the food 
increase in 1943 must come from the two 
million smaller farmers who still have 
some unused manpower. 

But the Farm Bureau takes the view— 
this comes straight from its Southern- 
plantation-owning president, Edward A. 
O’Neal—that FSA is a “rural relief thing 
we needed in the depression, a so’t of rural 
WPA” no longer needed now that times are 
better; also that—well, if Congress is going 
to cut Federal expenditures, it will have 
to begin somewhere. 

“The deadliest enemies of Farm Securi- 
ty,” said the same FSA official quoted 
above, “are not outside agriculture but 
within agriculture, not city people but a 
farm organization. And that’s no acci- 
dent.” But it’s too big a story to tell in this 
introductory article. It reveals one of the 
most far-reaching, dynamite-laden issues 
before American agriculture today. 

Yes, agriculture’s got troubles—plenty! 
Those touched on here are few. Some 
others to come: the fight over distribution 
of income within agriculture; the poten- 
tial powder keg the Extension Service 
sits on in some states without seeming to 
realize it; the quarrel over “‘states’ rights” 
at a time when the real political issue before 
the American people has shifted to nation- 
al-international questions; the postwar “‘so- 
cialization” of agriculture. I'll be inter- 
ested in your comments on them! END 


and a FUTURE 
[ Continued from page 23 | 


And speaking of convenience, the wom- 
enfolks, of course, haven’t passed up the 
delightful possibilities of all that closet 
space. Was there ever a housewife with 
soul so dead who never to herself has said: 
“If I only had another closet—.” This 
house, then, is the answer to a housewife’s 
prayer, for there’s storage space aplenty 
both upstairs and down. Spacious linen 
cabinets and clothes closets—and even a 
storage room on the second floor that will 
be lots handier than rummaging around in 
the musty old attic of prewar vintage. 


Tae downstairs workroom, accessible 
both to the kitchen and to the outside, 
will be popular with the whole family. 
Here the menfolks can work inside on 
winter days with no fear of getting dirt 
and grease on Mother’s spotless kitchen 
linoleum—and Mother herself can keep 
the really messy household chores, like 
washing and canning, confined to this 
handy space. 

Now let’s whisk up those stairs in the 
rear hallway to the second floor where we 
find another bath and two roomy, well- 
located bedrooms. The unusual shape of 
the spacious bedroom with a southern ex- 
posure is a tempting one for the woman 
who enjoys trying her hand at special fur- 
niture arrangements and interesting deco- 
rative treatments. We’ve already pointed 
out the upstairs closets and storage room— 
but they’re worth gloating over a second 
time. 

Before you leave the upstairs, don’t over- 
look that new idea in ventilation in both 
bedrooms. There’s plenty of light from the 
big casement windows—so we have pro- 
vided for a different way of getting cross 


WHOA! 


DON’T FORGET OUR 


FIGHTING GEAR 


T... jobs ahead— 


a hungry war-torn world 
to feed means extra days 
of work for your horses 
and mules. Give them 
comforting protection 
of collar pads—to keep 


the home plows turning. 
1-F-1 


Ta-pat-co 
COLLAR-PADS 
With Hush Profle Ree Hore 


SAVE IT WITH BLATCHFORD’S! 


@ Don’t sacrifice milk money in feeding 
calves. Do your calf-building job with special- 
ized Blatchford’s . . . the original Calf Feed 
ea t today’s big milk Profits. 
Simple. Easy. Proved by 7 generations of 
feeders. Ask your , 

dealer today. 


SEND FOR FREE 
BULLETIN “D” 


Packed with helpful facts 
on profitable calf-raising. 
See your dealer, or write 


FREE BREATHING 














Gr 
v= OR PELLETS 


Colds .. Roup. . 
Brooder Pneumonia 


Soothing Medi- 

cated Inhalant 

Helps Dislodge M4 
Mucous C/i ) 


Time-tested, care- 
fully compounded. 
Get genuine Can- 
Pho-Sal at Hatch- 
eries, Drug, Feed 
Stores. 

DR. SALSBURY’S 

LABORATORIES 

Charies City, lowa 


Blk fhford> 


tLitwors 





UNPHOSA 








Use “plastanoid™ SO-LO to fix cuts, bruises, wom 
spots in tires. SO-LO also mends shoes, raincoats, boots 
—anything of rub- 
ber, leather,cloth. MEND the HOLE for 
= SPREADS ON like butter they ¢ 
tough overmght. ble 


skid. Waterproof. Won't —4 
off —gueranieed 


SO-LO tintin: 





















air currents by placing attractive venti- 
jating grilles in the walls. 

And there’s one more spot to explore— 
the basement, tho someone ought to think 
up a more appropriate name for the post- 
war basements that will be just as livable as 
the rest of the house. In this one there’s a 
good-sized recreation room the youngsters 
will haunt after school and after chores— 
and we'll wager that the older folks will 
gravitate to that lively spot, too, when their 
work is done. Then there’s a hobby room, 
with all kinds of intriguing possibilities. 
[’'s a room where Dad and the boys can 
easily and efficiently follow their wood- 
working hobby on rainy days and in the 
evenings. Or perhaps your family’s got 
the photography bug! Well, there’s plenty 
of space for a well-equipped darkroom. 

The plans suggest that the exterior walls 
be white and that the roof be green, but 
that’s up to you. Most any color scheme 
can be made to work; your local paint 
dealers will be able to show you several 
color schemes from which to choose. 

We haven’t begun to talk about the new 
materials that will be available for this 
home of yours after Victory. But while 
youre making your plans and putting 
away War Bonds to make those plans a 
reality, you won’t need a very high- 
powered crystal ball to tell you that when 
you build you'll have new light metals 
with which to work, glass that will pass 
ultraviolet rays and be resistant to shock, 
paint that will be fade-proof for a lifetime, 
and dozens of other new materials and 
methods which will make this home truly 
a house of the future—even tho it has a 
Cape Cod past, too. END 





A folder containing plans and a complete list 
of the materials needed to build this home un- 
der present standards will be mailed to you 
for only 20 cents. Plans are sufficiently de- 
tailed to turn over to a contractor or to follow 
yourself when new housing is again available. 
In the meantime you'll want to use the List of 
Materials to estimate to a penny the cost to 
build in your community so that you can start 
today to save for your house of tomorrow. In 
writing please mention Bildcost House $1303 
and send your remittance to Building Editor, 
Successful Farming, 3203 Meredith Building, 


Des Moines, lowa. 












































INCREASE THE CHAIN OF 


CALVING HAZARDS 


When the country calls for high milk produc- 
tion and more livestock for slaughter, favor- 
able markets demand extra attention to cow 
health. Selling more milk or butterfat can 
never result if cows are off-feed or ailing. 
Play safe . . . promote vigorous appetite and 
digestion by adding KOW-KARE to the 
grain. The Iron, Iodine and medicinal ingre- 
dients in this proven formula are especially 
valuable as a winter-spring tonic to hard- 
working animals. Especially when cows are 
due to freshen is Kow-Kare conditioning a 
sensible ‘‘must.” 

Begin now; use Kow-Kare from now to 
pasture-time for all cows below top produc- 
tion, or approaching calving. Sold by feed, 
drug and general stores, $1.25 and 65¢ sizes. 
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Free Cow Book 


Write for valuable book ‘‘Home Aids 
to Cow Health.” 32 pages, illustrated; 
written by a practical veterinarian to 
meet the average needs of cow owners 
in caring for their dairy. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC. 
Dept. s-10, Lyndenville, Vt. 








EUNICE 








~C $ 
Gander byrere 


















“| don't know what happeried! 
She sold me a dozen eggs!” 











Beooks—Judging Farm Animals, by Charles S. Plumb. With every farm youngster and every other farm 
family member on the livestock farm vitally interested in this business of judging farm animals, this is a 
book that will be studied from cover to cover. Over 600 pages of real information on every phase of judging 
all types of beef and dairy cattle, horses, mules, jacks, mutton and wool sheep, goats, lard and bacon hogs, 
and so on. Here is a fine looking book full of helpful information. Illustrated, 608 pages, cloth, $3. Send 


money to Successful Farming. 
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Ration-ayd’s 


vitamins B-G and Din your mashes 


will help you raise more chicks—faster! 


Ittakes plenty of vitamins to give chicks 
the right start—to help cut losses. 
Borden’s Ration-ayd offers an easy way 
to fortify starting mashes as well as 
layer-breeder mashes with the entire 
group of B-G Complex Vitamins com- 
bined with Vitamin D and other nu- 
trients. 

Ration-ayd provides vitamins chicks 
need for sturdy frames and rapid, 
sound growth—vitamins also needed 

THE BORDEN COMPANY 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
350 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


by your layers and breeders for lots of 
eggs and good hatches. 

Economical. Be sure Ration-ayd is in 
your feeds—whether you mix them 
yourself or buy them ready mixed. It’s 
inexpensive—a 5 lb. package fortifies 
500 Ibs. of mash. Write for free book- 
let on Vitamins for Poultry. 














An old hand 


Fir more than 15 years, makers of farm 
buildings and equipment have applied 
Presdwoods,* the Masonite* ligno-cellu- 
lose hardboards, to many products. To- 
day—in the face of wartime shortages of 
other materials—fabricators are finding 
many new ways for putting Presdwoods 
to work on the farm. 


Not only have these grainless, moisture- 
resisting materials produced sound, du- 
rable construction—they have actually 
solved many problems which have ex- 
isted for years. 


These large boards reduce the number 
of joints, make for tighter, stronger con- 
struction. They have eliminated rust and 
corrosion. Their light weight has simplified 
handling and assembly of silos, hog feed- 
ers, poultry equipment, grain storage bins. 


If you would like to know more about 
the farm building material of the future, 
sign and send in the coupon below. 
*Trade-mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. ““Masonite’’ édenti- 


fies all products marketed by Masonite Corporation, 
Copyright 1943, Masonite Corporation, 


MASONITE PRESDWOODS 


HARDBOARDS 


THE LIGNO-CELLULOSE 








HOG HOUSES —Presdwood makes them 
rust-proof, water-resistant. The board can 
be curved and its marble-smooth surface 
will take any kind of finish. 





HENS' NESTS —Presdwood’s smooth sur- 
face and few joints afford vermin-proof 
construction. Presdwood also shows lower 
heat loss than metal, 








— 
MASONITE 


MASONITE CORPORATION, Dept. SF-3, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send more information about the farm uses of Masonite Presdwoods. 


Name 


Address aaa 





EF oO. _ City 





__State 
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“Grow as Much as 


You Can!” 
[ Continued from pa 


“defeatism,” emphatically declared tha 
the Food Administration would put j 
shoulder to the wheel it could incr 
production of some of the essential foods ? 
percent and forestall the greatest 
crisis in the history of the country. 

Parisius was seconding the propos 
James Patton, president of the Far 
Union—that giving a billion dollars 
credit to marginal farmers, the little fel] 
on poor land, would accomplish th« 
cle of boosting food production by th 
percent. 

*‘We welcome any suggestion to inc 
production,” said the Secretary of Agricu| 
ture. ““We’re studying every approach. 
the last three years there has been 
percent increase over the 1935-39 
and the next 27 percent comes a 
harder. Giving additional credit 
right, but giving credit doesn’t increase the 
amount of land that can be cultivated, and 
it doesn’t get farm machinery and th 
fertilizer that’s necessary, because neither 
money nor credit will buy all that’s needed 

“Certainly we could increase the cro; 
production goals by 20 percent, but what 
good would that do? The goals we have 
asked farmers to reach are definite goals, 
something definite to shoot at and 
just some high or fantastic figure we never 
could expect to reach. We hope and pr 
farmers will exceed their goals.” 


As A matter of fact, farm officials insist 
no definite or detailed proposal to increas 
farm production 20 percent this year over 
last year’s banner crop had been submitted 
to the Food Administration when Parisius 
resigned. This does not change the outlook 
for a food crisis this year that probably will 
flare back on farmers as well as the Food 
Administration and the Department of 
Agriculture. Wickard is as well aware of 
that as anyone else, and when I asked him 
if he thought the Food Administration 
could pull thru, he replied: ““We just can’t 
meet the demands on us for food.” But 
that frank admission of a difficult, perhaps 
insuperable, problem has not dissuaded 
Wickard and his associates from an am- 
bitious program. 

It’s an emergency program that wil 
cost money and it’s designed to: (1) enlist 
and transport as many farm workers 4s 
possible; (2) create the beginnings of a 
women’s land army with minimum gual 
antees of wages and working conditions; 
(3) extend the necessary credit for ex 
panded production; (4) make availabie ! 
farmers additional machinery and fertilizer. 

Foremost in Wickard’s rind was th 
farm labor problem. ““The thing that con- 
cerns us most is the labor shortage, espe 
cially the shortage of men experienced 0! 
modern machinery. We hope the ne‘ 
draft regulations will help; in fact, we a 
vocated them three or four months ag 
In order to maintain the size of the Arm 
farmers will find it necessary to use ine 
perienced help, especially the older me! 
and younger people not of military age 

Programs were being prepared in tt 
Department of Agriculture, as Wickaré 
spoke, for the fullest utilization of met, 
women and boys. These plans includet 
transient labor camps, as well as the be 
ginnings of the women’s land army an 
registration of youth for farm work. 

Overlooked by the ordinary farmer * 
the fact that the task ahead for the Foo 
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Administration and the Department is not 
merely the production of a banner crop 
this year, but next year, and the year after 
that. As each month goes by the problem 
becomes more acute. Next year, since it is 
not likely the war will be over, the man- 
power situation will be worse than this 
year. And when the war ends the demand 
for food from the United States is expected 
to surpass anything ever known in history. 
So it is that Wickard’s problem is an ever- 
increasing one. 

As he told the story of his efforts to 
boost food production, one thing became 
clear. The Department of Agriculture long 
ago was asking for the emergency measure 
now being taken to meet the critical con- 
dition in food production. 

A year ago the Department asked for the 
rationing of fats and oils. “They just 
laughed at us,” said one official. Months 
ago the Department demanded emergency 
measures to deal with the farm labor short- 
age. The statistics showed there wouldn’t 
be much of a shortage, and, of course, the 
statisticians couldn’t be wrong. 

Months ago the Department asked for 
the rationing of butter. Nearly as long ago 
it asked for the rationing of beef and cheese. 
These measures were all considered vital to 
the conservation of food, so that the farm- 
ers wouldn’t have to take the blame for 
forthcoming acute shortages. Ultimate au- 
thority in the matter was the War Pro- 
duction Board, but it didn’t act. 

Months ago the Department asked for 
enough steel to turn out 50 percent of the 
farm machinery manufactured in 1940. 
The War Production Board thought other- 
wise. Now that the need for additional 
machinery is recognized, it is too late, as 
Wickard points out, to do much that will 
be of benefit this year, except take emer- 
gency steps on repair parts. 

Because provision was not made for ade- 
quate machinery supplies this year, Wick- 
ard now has to put on a drive for welding 
rods so that mechanics in the garages and 
repair shops in rural areas can do some- 
thing to prevent the complete breakdown 
of the farm machinery that is in operation. 

“As a member of the War Production 
Board now, under the President’s order 
setting up the Food Administration, I hope 
to be in a better position to press for the 
needs of agriculture,” said the Secretary 
simply. END 





SAVE A TRIP TO TOWN 


Next time you buy War Savings Bonds, 
why not save an extra trip to town by send- 
ing the initial purchase price to Successful 
Farming, now an authorized issuing agency 
for bonds? You'll save gas and tires—as 
well as time—and you'll get your bond 
promptly. We handle only Series E bonds 
made out in the name of individuals. 

Simply make out the check to Successful 
Farming, remembering to give us your full 
name and the full name of the beneficiary 
or co-owner. Credit will be given to 
your county or township on their bond 
quota. Address your request to War Bond 
Agency, Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

For those of you who are putting away 
War Bonds for a special purpose, we have 
prepared sets of sturdy envelopes. On each 
there is space to mark, ‘“‘New Refrigerator” 
—or whatever those bonds are to buy. 
For a set of six envelopes, send 10 cents to 
Successful Farming, 1503 Meredith Building, 
Des Moines, lowa. 
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or making shaving cream 


—I have always believed in trying to produce the best. 
At Hideaway Farm at Chester, N. J., we raise only 
pedigreed Aberdeen-Angus cattle, Berkshire hogs and 
Belgian horses for breeding purposes. 


“At our plant at Newark, we produce what we believe 
are the finest shaving preparations to be had any- 
where. We have two types of Lather Shave, plain and 
menthol-iced, the latter for men who like a cool shave. 


“For men who like the brushless type of cream, we 
think you'll find Mennen Brushless a thoroughbred. 
It's a cream —not a grease. 


“Whether you buy our shave cream or our fulli- 
blooded stock, you can always be sure that anything 
that carries the Mennen name is top quality.” 


MENNEN 
Lue VIZEO 
SHAVE 


MENNEN 
SHAVE CREAMS 


WANTED — 2,000,000 BOYS AND GIRLS —to help win the war! Accidents 
on the farm must be reduced so America can produce more food. Get 
details about the National 4-H Club Farm Safety Activity from your local 
leader, county extension agent or State 4-H leader. $9,000.00 in county, 
state and national awards provided by The Mennen Co.—enter today! 
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“Whether it’s breeding stock 













































Farmers are fighting one of the most difficult 
battles of the war. Short of help, you are called 
on for more and more food production. To 
meet this vital need, you want to eliminate 
wasted time—wasted effort. 


Busy as you are, necessary building repairs 








must be made. But remember—making re- 
pairs with ma- 
f Yume for years re- 
ave quires no 

ne more time 

on than repairs 

MAKE REPAIRS ferior, short- 

: Y life products. 

Repair or replace worn-out, leaky roofs with long- 
Careyclad Coating; it wears two to three times as long 
as ordinary coatings. To save fuel, insulate your home 
with Carey Rock Wool; seal openings around windows 
and doors with Carey Calking Compound. Make flash- 


terials that last 

a made with in- 
wearing Carey Roofings. Lengthen life of old roofs with 
ings and valleys storm-tight with Carey Flashing Cement. 


Increase milk and egg production by insulating 
dairy barns and poultry houses with 
Carey Rock Wool. 

You save time, labor and money by making repairs with 
always-dependable CAREY Products. See the nearest 
CAREY Dealer, who will recommend the right product 
for each job. His name and address, with interesting 

book, mailed upon request. Address Dept. T. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 


Dependable Products Since 1873 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 





dime today. Maule’s Seed Book free. 
Wm. Henry Maule, 231 Maule 





SAFE: You can house 
. chicks same 
day you disinfect if neces- 
sary. Used as directed, 
won’t harm chicks, or burn 
your hands. 


CERTAIN: organisms, 


pullorum ... stops devel- 
opment of coccidia, large 
roundworm eggs, tapeworm 
segments kills lice, 
mites on contact. 

Won’t 


PLEASANT: = Wor't 


“Disinfecting Headaches.” 
on’t stain walls, floors, 
clothes. Has a pleasant 


odor. 
Ideal for BROODER HOUSE, Laying House, 
Dairy Barn, Hog House, Sheep Sheds—even 
for Household Use. Buy at Hatcheries, Drug, 
Feed and Produce Stores. DR. SALSBURY’S 
LABORATORIES, Charles City, Iowa. 


Be Sure to Get the Genuine 


Dr. Salsbury's 


PAR-0-SAN 


THE POWERFUL, PLEASANT DISINFECTANT 


Kills cold 





DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Many of them bear fruit the ot year 


ted. Write for free catalog 


STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. S, GENEVA, N. Y. 
MIX IN MASH 


MASH: NIC 


STABILIZED NICOTINE 


NO LOSS OF 
PRODUCTION 


¥ Controls 
ROUNDWORM 


(Ascaridia lineata) 


Mash-Nic is a scientifically pre- 
pared compound containing 
nicotine in special shockless 
form, which affords easy and 
effective control of roundworm 
(Ascaridia lineata) in chickens. 


ODORLESS — TASTELESS — ECONOMICAL 


Mash-Nic is entirely inert until acted 
upon by the juices of the chicken’s 
intestine. It does not lose its strength 
with age. It is odorless, tasteless and 
non-volatile. Be sure your poultry 
mashes contain Mash-Nic. 4229 


NO HANDLING OF CHICKENS 
TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 


INCORPORATED «+ LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





What's War Doing to 
the Dairy Industry? 


Continued from page 


problem. Milk production entails the 
of a large amount of labor compared with 
certain other crops, and labor is only o 
cost item confronting the dairy farmer 
Actually, there is little incentive for 
farmer to milk cows under existing price 
schedules if price alone is to be the deter- 
mining factor. There is a bad adjustment 
between dairy prices and prices of other 
agricultural products, if time, effort, labor, 
and investment are considered. Sooner or 
later, this situation will have to be ad- 
justed, and it seems logical that any 
change to encourage production will come 
in the form of higher rather than lowe: 
prices. 


Revolution Within Dairy Industry 


Shipping space is scarce in this global 
war, so foods must be concentrated to the 
greatest possible degree. Thus, Army de- 
mand is for powdered milk, cheese, and 
evaporated milk, with butter following far 
down on the list. Uncle Sam sets the price; 
and, if cheese is far up on his list of desired 
products, he pays the price necessary to get 
that cheese, even tho it seriously disturbs 
the normal relationship between cheese 
and butter prices. 

The result has been that many farmers 
who never sold a pound of whole milk are 
no longer separating on the farm. There 
has been something of a minor revolution 
occurring in the dairy industry as a re- 
sult of the necessary diversion of milk from 
one product to another, and this change 
is going to have a far-reaching effect upon 
future dairy practices. 


Changes Will Be Lasting 


It is going to mean that the co-operative 
creamery, which for the past half-century 
has been making only butter, will be trans- 
formed into an all-products plant capable 
of changing from butter to cheese, or to 
powdered milk or to evaporated milk or 
frozen cream overnight. It won’t take 
place in every section, but every section 
will feel the change. 

It will mean fewer farm separators, and 
probably, in most cases, the end of the 
time-honored custom of putting the cream 
in the back of the car and hauling it to 
market two or three or four times a week. 
Gasoline restrictions already have forced 
many dairy plants which never operated 
trucks to establish pickup routes. Almost 
certainly, this change will outlast the war. 

War is bringing these many changes to 
the mechanics of dairy production and 
processing, most of which will be perma- 
nent, but they do not represent the most 
important problem of the industry. The 
really serious problem is the one mentioned 
earlier in this article—the handling of the 
war-induced surplus. 

Given favorable weather conditions, 
Wickard’s goal will be met. Given normal 
producing conditions, the milk crop will 
be further expanded in 1944. If the war 
ends then, it will mean some 14 billion 
pounds of milk in excess of the normal 
domestic demand. 


Need Research and Advertising 
The dairy industry must find new prod- 


ucts which can be made from milk, new 
uses for present products, and it must ¢x- 
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pand existing markets. This means re- 
arch, advertising, and market exploita- 
tion. And these things must be done now; 
waiting until after the war will be too late 
1o relieve distressed conditions. 

Oh, it is understandable why a farmer 
should wonder if it is good sense to adver- 
tise when butter, for example, is so scarce 
the retailer has to dole it out in 
quarter-pound allotments. However, the 
farmer who pays a penny for that adver- 
tising each time he sells a pound of butter- 
fat isn’t trying to sell the milk he produces 
today but what he will produce a year or 
five or 10 years from now when the surplus 
looms over the horizon. 

Neither research nor advertising will 
sell a bad product. Both have to be backed 
ip with the right kind of goods, and this 
means Clean, sanitary milk or cream, and 
frequent deliveries. 


Mass Production, More Efficiency 


There is one further point: This war has 
created a greater recognition of the value 
of dairy products in the diet than has been 
brought about in many years. This recog- 
nition is going to account for a good share 
ff those 14 billion excess pounds, and that 
is a hopeful sign. But it should be kept 
in mind that American consumers have 
become accustomed to the idea that enor- 
mous consumption means mass production 
und that mass production means lower 
prices. He is going to expect some of the 
benefits from the mass production of milk, 
too, and what the consumer expects he 
isually gets. 

This means that a lot of the cows being 
milked today are going to be shipped to 
the packer as uneconomic producers. 
There will be no more talk of 200-pound 
for 400-pound cows will be the 
rule rather than the exception. The dairy 
farmer eventually will adjust his methods 
so that he will make more money from 
30-cent butterfat than he now makes from 
50-cent fat. Good cows, proper feeding 
methods, and sound management will 
spell the difference. 

War is doing many things to the dairy 
industry, some of them good, many of 
them harmful. But the real measure of 
their value or harm will be known only in 
the future. It will depend in no small de- 
gree upon the farmer’s own decision as to 
whether they shall be good or bad. END 
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“You were right, Chief, there is a 
gambling room at the Club Hotcha!” 














She has her war-job, too—to help you 
do yours in meeting the nation’s need 
of more milk per cow, more dollars 
per dairy! 

But there’s a “‘bottleneck” in the 
best of cows—the sensitive tissues of 
udders and teats. And few farm heal- 
ing jobs are more important than main- 
taining healthy, full-functioning milk 
organs. Trouble here may mean serious 
losses and it pays to keep Bag Balm 
always handy for quick home aid. 

There’s nothing like Bag Balm, dairy- 
men say; it’s bland and soothing; it’s anti- 





septic on contact, clean and pleasant to 
use, and it spreads right and stays on. 
Bag Balm is scientifically compounded 
for reducing irritation and possible infec- 
tion from cuts, cracks and many common 
udder and teat troubles; and for quick 
healing aid and beneficial udder massage 
in treating congestion, Bag Balm ‘is the 
experience-tested ointment, dependable 
and economical. Yours at most stores, or 
by mail postpaid—and still the big 10-oz. 
value at 60¢. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC. 
DEPT.S-3, LYNDONVILLE, VT. 


R ANTISEPTIC 


AG BALM 


FAMILIAR GREEN TINS—OR IN 
THE ROUND WAR-TIME PACKAGE 








@ Let Vz resolene 
bring , thing 


relief and wmaigehrestful 


For Free Descriptive B el, unie te 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO.., 6: 


Cortlandt St., New York 





THE WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING 








PRECISION 


ELECTRIC FENCER 


SEND CARD FOR CATALOG AND DEALER'S NAME 


PARKER-McCRORY MFG. CO., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Books—Fitting Farm Tools, by L. M. Roehl. Di- 
rections for sharpening and maintaining farm tools, 
a lot of information for the price—$1.00. Send 
money to Successful Farming. 








@ Don’t let COUGHS due to COLDS lay up work 
stock, Give SPOHN’S COMPOUND —for 49 

ears America’s favorite COUGH remedy for 
 oanenth and mules. Acts on nose, throat and bron- 
chial tubes. Relieves difficult breathing. Used by 
most famous horsemen. 60¢ and $1.20 at drug 
stores or direct from manufacturer, postage paid. 


SPOHN MEDICAL COMPANY, Goshen, Ind. 


COMPOUND 
For COUGHS pur tro COLDS 














WHERE THIS TIRE Breathes 


e@ Heat-Vents in this amazing 
Seiberling Truck and Bus Tire 
not only expel the dangerous in- 
ternal heat which causes so many 
tires to die young—they “breathe 
in” cooling air with each revolu- 
tion. That’s why thousands of 
these tires can stand up longer 
under the terrific punishment of 
military service. 


And that’s why they are saving 
precious rubber for Uncle Sam by 
giving more mileage on essential 





truck and bus operations from 
coast-to-coast. 


Be sure to take your next ration 
certificate to your nearby Seiber- 
ling Dealer. However, if he is un- 
able to sell you these cooler-run- 
ning, longer-wearing tires for 
your farm truck, please understand 
.. + your armed forces’ war needs 
must be filled first. Meanwhile, 
guard your present tires well— 
make them give every possible 
mile of service for your country! 





Play Safe 
ONLY TO THE CARE OF A RECOGNIZED EXPERT 


Your Seiberling Independent Dealer’s principal business is tires. And you'll find 
he knows his business. Whatever make of tires now on your farm truck, this ex- 
pert can help you add thousands of miles to their useful life. See your Seiberling 
man soon for details of this rubber-saving preventive maintenance program! 





» MR. FARMER! TRUST YOUR TIRES 
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Join the 
U.S. 


TRUCK 
CONSERVATION 
CORPS 

















Heat-Verited EY TRUCK AND BUS TIRES 


Also manufacture’s of Pontons *« Reconnaisance Boats « Parts for Gas 


Masks © Bullet-Seal Tubes and Military Tires for our Armed Forces 


SEIBERLING ON RUBBER IS LIKE STERLING ON SILVER 











VETERINARY 


Progress of Garget Treatments 


‘THOUSANDS OF FIELD TESTS now indicate 
that infectious garget (mastitis) of dairy 
cows can be pretty efficiently controlled 
by injection of certain drugs directly into 
the milk cisterns thru the teats. 

As usual, overselling and indiscriminate 
usage of such mixtures by those who do 
not “know the ropes” have ruined many a 
good udder, It’s a veterinarian’s job. 

Preparations of tyrothricin seem to have 
the highest batting averages on dry cows; 
silver preparations or sulfanilamide with 
oil on the wet or lactating cows. 

It isn’t fair to himself or his country for a 
man to let garget sap his profits during 
wartime milk shortages. Regardless of the 
treatment used, the main thing is to map 
out a control plan and get busy. 


New Drug for Chicken Sneeze: 


WHILE IT IS NOT A CURE-ALL and is quite 
expensive, the new drug, sulfathiazole, 
is a great help in overcoming infections of 
the air passages (roup, infectious coryza, 
etc.) in fowl of all ages. 

Dosage should be outlined by your vet- 
erinarian—usually about 14 to 4 of one 
percent of the total ration rate. Results 
should show by the third or fourth day. 

But, as is always the case, medication 
must be coupled with thoro sanitation, 
avoidance of overcrowding, proper venti- 
lation, and vitamin-adequate rations. 

And we might add that hasty vaccina- 
tion of chickens suffering from contagious 
gapes (laryngeotracheitis), when they 
are sick from a different type of infectious 
coryza, is an efficient way to kill most! 


Helpful Reminders 


IF ANY OF YOUR MARES ABORT this spring, 
have your veterinarian draw a_ blood 
sample for a laboratory test. One type of 
infectious abortion can be controlled by 
an inexpensive vaccination method. 


WHEN MOVING sOWS AND PIGs to clean 
ground, don’t forget to clean and disinfect 
feed troughs and watering equipment 
taken from old hog yards. The penalty for 
overlooking this precaution may be an 
outbreak of bloody scours, necro, or 4 
load of roundworms. 


HAVING PLENTY OF HOT WATER ready 
when you call the vet for an emergency 
or “blessed event” may save the life of a 
valuable animal. And be sure the bucket 
is clean. 


KEEP A FEW FEET of boiled clothesline 
in a clean flour sack for use in obstetrical 
emergencies with cows and mares. 


ONE CHEAP WAY TO WRITE life insurance 
on livestock is to see that wire fences are 
properly grounded at regular intervals 
Lightning losses often hit hard and always 
without warning. 


A KENTUCKY FARMER found all his hogs 
in a deep coma after bedding with hemp 
straw. Heat from the bodies liberated 
poisonous cannabis or hasheesh fumes. 
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The Farm Outlook 


[ Continued from page 44 | 


On Feed. Heavy shipments of cattle to 
feed lots finally overtook and more than 
offset the reduction in cattle on feed last 
autumn. Says the Department of Agricul- 
ture: “Eight percent more cattle on feed in 
the Cornbelt this January 1 than a year 
earlier.” But the Department hastens to 
add: *‘Most of the increase was on farms 
feeding cattle, rather than in the lots of 
‘regular feeders.’ ”’ Marketings of cattle are 
increasing seasonally now, but long-feds 
seem to be a smaller proportion of the total 
this year than last, and smaller in them- 
selves than in the same period of 42. ‘Total 
tonnage of meat (all feds) may be no larger 
than in the first quarter of ’42, END 


You'll See Double 


[ Continued from page 49 | 


of them. In flooring, you may choose rough 
boards, nailed to the skid on either side. 
This requires a third skid, placed under the 
middle of the house, as Clow has with his. 
Or you can make a floor of planking to fit 
just inside the house and supported by two 
four-by-six skids independent of the two 
original skids supporting the building. ‘This 
floor costs more, but it also will last longer 
and perhaps has other advantages. Placed 
on skids of its own, it can be removed from 
the house after farrowing time and once re- 
moved from the building, it can be moved 
around to any place required to be used as 
a platform for a self-feeder. Equipped with 
detachable low rail around all edges to 
keep ears from being wasted off, this floor 
could also be used for feeding ear corn. 


SMALL air vents are installed in each end 
of the house above the doors. Shingles 
could be used on the round roof by apply- 
ing a simple addition at the crest to change 
the slope sufficiently to accommodate them. 

The gabled house has no post or brace 
obstructions inside. The roof is supported 
adequately by the simple device of putting 
two gussets, each two feet three inches long, 
from each stud extending up to the rafter. 
These gussets may be made of three- 
eighths-inch plywood six inches wide, or of 
other six-inch lumber. They acquire more 
than ordinary holding strength because 
they are casein-glued to the rafter and to 
the stud. Nailing is light and used only as a 
clamp until the glue sets. If allowed to set 
well before weight or stress is applied, glue 
will hold better than nails, for nails often 
allow a joint to slip before complete capaci- 
ty for carrying the load is effective. END 
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Lowest prices now # Pre ceannen~ ) 
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nursery stock. = SCARIFIED 


| SWEET | 
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rgest seed savings in years. Many crops “~~ 
—_ NOW! Save money on extra fine values in fe 
oe apted seeds, new crop and carefully : 
Tecleaned. od, All Tested, Labeled and Guar- 3 
anteed ‘Satisfactory, subject to State 10 
. 


& Gov't. test. Compare values in Alfalfa, 
Clovers, Sweet Clover, Mixtures, 
Hybrid Corn, etc. Immense volume 
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(ALEALEA 319%) 
ASK FOR 


FREE SAMPLES 


See for yourself. Check quality 
and savings. Every farmer should a 
this valuable seed guide, and its many 
ener saving opportunities. ‘Write at once fer 
freesamples farm seeds you need. Alsofor our b! 
new Free Catalog. State kind and quantity ph 
desired. Don't delay. Save most by writing today. 


A aedicics FREE 








To New Customers—a grand surprise for you. 50 





ders, orgeous colors, first 
size. det. om “S @ Free 1 Cata and learn 
t forget to specify FREE SAMPLES of Field Seeds you 
Free Cucumber Seed P: with your Catalog. Write 





BERRY SEED CO. 555 Clarinda. lowa 











200 Dunlap & 100 Gem Ererbearing Strbys.. $2.00 
12 Giant Trhubarb & 50 Asparagus............. 1.00 
12 Concord Grapes or 16 | oysenberries . : ~> ee 
5 Redlake Currants or Champion Gseberries... 1.00 

100 Cumberland Rspberries or Alfred Bikberries.. 2.50 


40 German Iris or 100 Gladiolus asst..... . 1.00 
16 Spirea V. H. or Privet, 18 inches..... ong 
10 Red Tartarian Honeysuckle, 2 ft.. 


1 
> cn ae 
3 Bittersweet & 1 Goldflame Honeysuckle... 1.00 
2 Red & 2 Pink Radiance Roses, 2 yrs a 
3 Pauls Scarlet Climbing roses, 2 om. . 1.00 
8 Regal Lillies or 8 Hardy Phlox. a eee 
20 Chinese or American Elms, 4 ft.. -. 1.00 
12 Lombardy Poplars or 4 Yei. Ww Ps. Willows... 1.00 
20 Chinese Elms, 6-8 ft. shade in 1 yr. .. 3.00 
20 Apples—5 Jonathan, 5 — Te 2° Duc hess, 5 
Red & 3 Yellow Delic Cb ear . 4.00 
2 Burbank & 3 Peach Plums, 6 tt. bear next yr... 3.00 
3 Montmorency or 3 Oka Sweet Cherries...... 1.00 
3 Compass Cherries or Bartlett Pears 1.00 
3 Red & 2 Yellow Delicious Apples, 4 ft. 


1.00 
Prepaid. Good 4 ft. trees. Checks accepted. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Colored Catalog Free. 


WELCH NURSERY, Shenandoah, lowa. 


ERRY 
GMBER ARCAINS 


10 NEW U. S. SUNRISE RED 
RASPBERRIES 

From Dept. of Ag. 2 weeks ahead 
of Latham and finer 1 
quality!.. . Postpaid $ . 

3 NEW “MINN. 66" GRAPES 
New green grape from Minn. Exp. 


Station— 
Stands 40° below!... . Ppd. $1.00 


3 HIGH-BUSH CRANBERRIES 
growers Shrub—Fruit makes jell 
‘ @ grocery 

me> . cranberries! rae ds oeed Ppd. $1.00 





























Wi) Hardy Flower Shrub. Makes pies 
and sauce taste like 

sin Blueberry! . .Ppd. $1.00 
MER SEED a NURSERY co. 
CATALOG FREE 7" 4th Street Faribault, Minn. 












HAVE Ke} eke} mmm ele)?) 


» Victory Gardens are essential to your 
9 1943 food supply. Get a quick start with 
our early vegetable plants — have 
more vegetables, two weeks earlier. 
» FREE: 1943 color catalog of hardy, 
field grown CABBAGE, ONION, 
LETTUCE, BEET, BROCCOLI. 
TOMATO, POTATO, BGGPLANT, 
PEPPER PLANTS. Write now! 

PIEDMONT PLANT CO., BOX 899, ALBANY, GA. 





OF EASY GROWING FLOWERS 
Marvelous mixture of hardy, all- 
season blooming varieties. 19 kinds; 


$1.00 value for only 10: post- 

: Also my 1943 Seed & Nursery 

, Catalog; America’ s Largest, 650 illus- 
trations, 60 in color; with words of fa- 

> mous song, ‘‘Old Fashioned Garden.” 

, Aus Send 10c to cover sho 000 and packing. 
CATALOG FREE 000 customers save 


uyin seeds and nursery 
and Plant Grower. 


H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN 


ROCKFORD, ILL. Established 





«.. My Own 
Introduction 





“FIELD’S RED BIRD” 

FREES: Reg. 15c| Ripe in only 63 days from 
pkt. of 200 Red | seed. Bright red, smooth as 
Bird Tomato seeds, | velvet, delicious. See FREE 
free catalog and OFFER at left. All my seeds 
year *ssubscription | tested and really grow. Your 
to “Seed Sense.”” | money’s worth or your 
Send ad, 3c stamp. | money back. Write me. 


geeceuss CLIP AND MAIL TODAY eases, 


EARLIEST 
TOMATO 
GROWN 








HENRY FIELD SEED CO.. §10 Elm St., Shenandoah. lowa 











Right Repair Handle Service, 
Offered by UNION Dealers, 
Perfectly Restores Your Broken 
Forks, Rakes, Hoes, Shovels, 
etc. Saves Valuable Tools You 
May Not be Able to Replace! 


To help you keep your tools in service 
as long as war limits the availability 
of new tools, good hardware dealers 
are establishing “Tool Repair Corners” 
designed to fit old tools properly with 
Right Repair Handles. You get the 
hang, balance and “feel” of your orig- 
inal tol—AS GOOD AS NEW— 
save money, save valuable 
steel needed for war... 
Your dealer also 
has new tools for 
eligible users, 


FREE — New manual 
shows how to repair 
tools correctly, Order 
on coupon below. 
ce eee eS” 
THE UNION FORK & HOE CO. < 
440 Hocking St., Columbus, Ohio a 


Please mail free copy of ree “~*~, 
pair manual “‘New Tools for Old.” 








Name 


Address 








{ 
| 















INOCULATE 
All Legume 
Plantings 
for Sure 
Results 


Take no chances with fertil- 

ity results when planting Soy 

Beans, Alfalfa, Clover or other legumes. Inocu- 
late every seeding with LEGUME-AID. Make sure 
crop has plenty of nitrogen-fixing bacteria on 
roots. LEGUME-AID Inoculant is produced under 
strict laboratory conditions. Guaranteed to con- 
tain selected strains of vigorous, active bacteria. 
Delivered in good condition by the famous 
moisture-retaining dated carton. Costs only a few 
cents per acre. Results certain. Be sure to demand 
LEGUME-AID Inoculant. Write direct if your 
dealer cannot furnish. Folder FREE. 


Agricultural Laboratories 
1161 Clinton Ave. Columbus, Ohio 


IT'S IN THE CARTON 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Our FREE Berry-Book Tells about All of the 
Best Varieties and How to Grow Them. 


W. F. ALLEN COMPANY Zi.cct.c na 


> Pkt. 


EXTRA EARLY 








TOMATO 


SAMPLES 


With 1943 Bargain SeeJ Catalog 


High Quality Seed at astonishingly low prices! We offer genuine seed 
bargains. Have all kinds of farm and grass seeds. Prices wy, _ 
for this year—buy freely! Free Catalog quotes our 

Get Free Sa 


ALFALFA {{9 CLOVER! 2 | 
HYBRID 43s 


WAROY. SELECTED ORIGIN ADAPTED 
| ALFALFA STATE CERTIFIED ? 
EZ 


GRIMM 19? 
SAVE MON EY 


Prices lowest yet—Clover $13.90 Bu 
Clover $5. “00; Ce ne ay Mined Sa. rie Bsa All 
earefully recleaned and anteed. You may test all 
— ee back if not satisfied. Write now for Free 
and Free Tomato Pkt.—also Free 
Soesee of field seed for testing. Addrese— 


CA FIELD SEED CO. 


. 519 CHICAGO ILL 





























Who's Plotting on Your Farm? 


that add so much to brightening the farm 
home. Especially should there be an ample 
clump of trees at the southwest corner of 
the dwelling to provide summer shade; 
and the foundation of the home should be 
so screened as to make the house “grow 
into” its location. In the drawing we have 
not indicated complete placement of land- 
scaping, contenting ourselves with a few 
trees and shrubs to get you started in your 
own drawing. Placement is a matter of 
individual choice, and so long as it is con- 
sidered with regard to safety factors (such 
as no trees to obscure highway from drive 
entrance) it can better be done with the 
advice of your nurseryman or extension 
agent who knows your place. 

Group 2, the larger barn or barns, should 
be placed not less than 100 to 150 feet from 
the house and in a position that will avoid 
the prevailing winds of summer blowing 
directly from this group to the dwelling. 





6 Early Vegetables 10¢ || 


Last Spring we planted 6-Varieties Early Vege- 
tables in our Trial Gardens to find how mony 
Vegetables could be Produced from the See 
Planted. Seeds were counted, and the number 
planted is given below.. Here Are The Results : 
BEET, Early Red 
50 Seeds, Produced 44 Beets 
LETTUCE, Earliest Leaf 
200 Seeds, Produced 129 Plants 
TURNIP, Early 6-Weeks 
200 Seeds, Produced 172 Turnips 
CARROT, Golden Beauty 
100 Seeds, Produced 67 Carrots 
RADISH, Earliest Red 
75 Seeds, Produced 59 Radishes| | 
TOMATO, Early Burbank 
25 Seeds, Produced 21! Plants 
and 765 Tomatoes 
Above 6-Varieties were grown 
on plot of ground 10x25 feet. 
































If you want lot of Ravty Vepoteiige that can be 
grown on a smal! plot of ground, Plant these Six 
Varteties of Tested Seeds. 

We guarantee each Pkt. will contain Mere Seeds 
thes we planted, and we will mail one of each, all 

6 Pkts. for 10c...or 3 Pkts. each, 18 Pkts. 25c. 
MILLS 1943 Seed Book is FREE...Our 56th Year. 


F.B. MILLS Seed Grower, Box 28 ROSE HILL,N.Y. 








EARLIEST TOMATOES 


JUNG’S WAYAHEAD BEATS THEM ALL! 


Has big red fruit ripening as early as July 4th. - / 
Regular price, 15¢ per packet, but to introduce Pf ie 
Jung's Quality 8 we Willsend a trial packet 

of this Tomato, also Cream Lettuce, Earliest § 
Radishes, graceful garden Pinks and Giant 

Zinnias, allfor 10c;in Canada, 20c. 


FREE Our beautiful colored catalog of 
bargains in Seeds, Plants, Shrubs, 
Hybrid Corn and Certified Seed Grain. Rare 
Premium Coupen in each Catalog. 


_J. W. JUNG SEEDCO,, Sta.14, Randolph, V 





GETABLES 


ve 10c-Packets 
of seeds, 1 each of Carrot, Lettuce 
Tomato, Beet, Radish, all 8 for for 10c. 
Burpee’s § Catalog 
W. Atlee Burpee a 749 200 burpee Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. —or— Clinton, lowa, 





Climbing Tomato 
SAVE GARDEN SPACE 
Enormous Fruits, perfect in 
form. Thick, solid and deli- 
cious flavor. Weigh from 4 to 
3 lbs.each. Attaina height of 
12 to 15 feet. Bears large quan- 
tities of very delicious fruits. 
Fine for slicing or for salads. 


. Long 
Beans 


An_ excellent 
variety and a 
very interest- 
ing curiosity. 
Vines are ram- yd 
pent growers. 
-roduce an @= 
normous crop fF 
of o slender 
round pods, 2 to 
mi) 4 ft. long, that 
are of excellent 
qualityfor snap 
ans. Are of, 
very fine flavor. = 





New Climbing 


Vines climb readily on 
fences, poles, ete. savin 


aoe good sized family & 


Bear ~ § and continue 
toproducefruit through- 
out the season. Coopiaent 
will bear from fort - 
fifty fruits. Delicious 
flavor. To introduce our 
catalog of rareand un- 
— seeds we will mail 


Vine Peach — 
fruit in 80 

shape and size 
vines like melons. Beaut- 
iful, tempting appearance 
ae canned, abe deli- 
pickles. Fine tor pies 
or jelly. Easy to grow. 
jucumber 


insmafl 
ne hill will 


YAO OW BOR H O 


ween for only 


Sgn SO. N 50, NORWALK, CONN. 











| Continued from page 


On dairy farms the unit should 

only of the barn, silos, milk house, p: 

or open yards, and bull paddock. 
Group 2 shown in the drawing has a ro 
shed with a full north wall connec 
feed rooms (2c) and bull pens (2b). K: 
ing these buildings off by themselves 
contribute greatly to the production . 
quality milk. Better light will be provided 
if the barn runs north-south with 
paved yards having an east or south ex 
posure. Silos should be on the exercise- 
yard side with the milk house on th 
“clean” side of the major barn. Beef bar: 
or sheep barns will not differ greatly fi 
these unit rules. 

The balance of the buildings—the | 
house or houses, larger poultry plants 
cribs and granaries, machine sheds, and 
so on—may be considered as Group 3 ma- 
terial. At least 75 feet should separate this 
grouping from the dairy unit and it should 
be about the same distance from the hous 
as the major barn. Thus it can often be 
arranged as a supplementary windbreak 
for Group 2. Drainage should be away 
from rather than to the barn grouping. I 
general the machine shed should bx 
cated on the way to the fields, the hog 
houses and their grain storage units far- 


thest from the dwelling and screened by 
FACTORY PRICES 


FENCE : FREIGHT PAID 


Farm, Poultry Fence, Best 
ality, HEAVILY GAL- 
: — yy ship- 
ment. 4 SST PRICES 
STYLES] Electric Fence, Barb Wire, Gates, 
Bale Ties, Roofing, Paint, Hog 
Feeders, ete. Write today. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE Co. 
Box 835, MORTON, ILLINOIS 


LOOK— 
GROWERS SAY! 


“Lettuce 10 days earlier in market— 
cabbage 3 weeks earlier—tomatoes 3 
weeks earlier and triple the crop” 


YOU, TOO, CAN GET THIS 
TREMENDOUS MARKET 
ADVANTAGE BY USING 


frp AIS IGE f i Pan INT Kony 


It keeps plants growing 

& after they have been set in 

the soil, and eliminates the 

usual set back after trans- 

planting. It also can give 

a you earlier strawberries, 


celery, tobacco and sweet 
CHANGE THIS 


potatoes. 
Just soak ~\) 


the root area 
with the solu- 
tion to — 
roots, reduce wilt 
and thus make To 
plants grow faster. 

3 oz. can $1.00 
(makes 300 gallons 

of solution) 

1 Ib. can $4.00 

(makes 1600 gallons 
of solution) 











American 1 Chemical P Paint ‘¢ Company 
Horticultural Division AH-1 

Ambler, Pa. (3 oz. can) E 
Please send me (1 |b. can) of TRANSPLAN- 
TONE, for which money is enclosed. 


POI sone bce P nab dvcssodgse ge deunneyeses* 














ee 


orn 
amis 



















planting somewhere in between, and the 
poultry houses nearest the farmhouse. In 
the interests of efficiency and economy 
there is a growing tendency to combine 
the storage of small grains and corn in one 
building and, where hogs are an enter- 
prise, to gO a step further and have zrain 
storage within shoveling distance of hog 
feeders. 

Naturally, with barns, hog houses, and 
sheds already located on your place, the 
achievement of such groupings overnight 
is wishful thinking. But this year and every 
year some moving of the smaller buildings 
is possible—probably necessary—and some 
of the larger units may demand replace- 
ment or remodeling in order to enable you 
to approach efficiency on your war quotas. 
The proposition is, bluntly, to lay out a 
plan now and do every repair, every re- 
modeling job, every new building with 
plan in mind. You’re saving War Bonds 
now to hasten Victory, and when it arrives 
the temptation will be to build up and 
clean up in a hurry—you’ll have the cash 
and you'll have the materials. Without a 
plan, however, some of that cash will go 
glimmering as it did in the silk-shirt days 
of °19-20. 

In any planning, water supply and the 
present or future location of sewage-dis- 
posal systems are big items, The well for 
family use should be in close to the house 
and drainage should be away from it to 
avoid contamination. Any sewage disposal 


should be on the opposite side of the house 
and with the disposal-tile field in a north- 
erly direction where possible. 

As much a part of the wartime farm- 
stead as water systems or buildings are 
the plantings which surround them: a vege- 
table garden just a few steps from the house 
where it can be tended in spare moments, 
a family-sized orchard at least, and an 
outer wrapping of trees in the form of a 
windbreak ta calm the 30-mile sweep 
down to five and cut fuel costs and the 
losses of animal body heat by 10 to 50 
percent. Previous articles in Successful 
Farming have treated the vital home gar- 
den and berry patch, and the larger 
orchard behind them. Let’s concentrate 
on that windbreak for a minute: 

Most windbreaks go in on the north and 
west, but your prevailing winter winds may 
come in from a different compass point. 
No matter from which corner you start, 
you’ll want to continue out along the two 
sides for about 400 _[ Continued on page 89 








NEW IMPROVED 


CERESAN 


A DEPENDABLE ALLY 
FOR WARTIME 
GRAIN GROWERS! 


Keep grain production rolling, 

—In spite of labor scarcity and higher 
costs! Treating seed oats, barley, sorg- 
hums, flax and wheat with New Improved 
CeRESAN will help you. Reduces sartaln 
seed-borne diseases, generally Improves 
ylelds. Inexpensive ! Treat now ! All dealers. 


oO BAY 
SEED DISINFECTANTS 


A TREATMENT FOR EVERY MAJOR CROP 


EVERBEARING RASPBERRIES 


and other Berry Plants which will fruit 
this summer. Write for free catalog. 


STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. S, GENEVA, W. Y. 


*. A BEAUTIFUL 

oh Aiioust PLANTS 25¢ 
AS? Greatest House Plant Offer of the Year 
wen 1 Weeping Lantana— Soft Lilac Pink. 


ON. 1 Coleus—Trailing Beauty. 1 Strawber- 
ry Geranium, 1 Begonia—Pink Gem. 



















paid.Worth $ 08 n 
of Charming House Plants in rica; 250 
varieties ,including‘*‘Grandmother’s Old Favor- 
. ites”’ and late introductions, featured in our 
Big Plant, Seed and Nursery Catalog, sent yon FR 

| 2 for this Big Bargain House Plant " 


CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN mecsts%s sz2ou 








OWN NITROGEN 





Grow your own nitrogen. A good crop of soybeans, 
clovers, vetch or other legume can add 50 to 150 
lbs. of nitrogen per acre #f inoculated. For a few 
cents an acre, NITRAGIN boosts yields, makes 
richer feed, helps build fertility. NITRAGIN is 
the oldest, most widely used inoculant. Ask 
your seedsman. For Free legume booklets, write— 


THE NITRAGIN CO., INC., 3708 N. Booth St, Milwaukee, Wis. 





FOR ALL 
LEGUMES 





Here's news that will excite the attention of every progres - 


sive farmer in America... 


A new plant growth substance 


with remarkable powers;fora cost of only 4c per acre. 


By purchasing a small quantity of “Staleymone” and follow- 
ing the easy directions, you may see a near-miracle on your 
own farm. At least there will be good chances of watching 
your crops come up stronger, more luxuriant, with less worry 
to you about drouth and other hazards... and finally, in all 
probability, you will have the greatest of proofs at harvest 
time—increased yields of the finest crops you ever raised. 


~Your intelligence tells you not to turn your back on any new 
discovery that might increase yields or profits, but neither 
do you want to get fooled. So this is our advice to you: Don't 
try to use “Staleymone” on your entire acreage this year. 


Make a test. Plant only part of each crop with “Staleymone”- 
treated seed. Compare results. Keep records of yields. 


Ask your dealer for the “Staleymone” booklet which tells 
what “Staleymone” is, what it does, what it costs, how to 
use it. (Or write direct to us.) 





“Staleymone” on sale by 


Seed dealers 
Feed dealers 
Grain elevators 
Hardware dealers 


Or write direct to us. 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
DECATUR, ILL. 
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Drawing by Paul Gerding 
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There’s a new note in the song 
the farm youth of our land are 
whistling! They’ve hitched 
their wagon to a new star and 
have put their shoulder to the wheel. 
It’s 4-H to the food front. Uncle Sam 
can plan on their help in gaining the 
food-production goals set for 1943. 

Of course, work isn’t a new thing 
for them. They know their job can’t be 
accomplished without long hours and 
hard work. They’ve grown up with 
chores, early rising, and round-the- 
clock work. 

It’s a good thing the 4-H organiza- 
tion has a record of the personal 
achievements of these lads and lassies. 
If we didn’t have some way of keeping 
track of the work our teen-agers do, 
perhaps we wouldn’t appreciate all the 
help they give us—when it’s added up 
it carries weight. 

Down Missouri way there’s 17-year- 
old Estelle Ruth Stewart who last year 
canned 579 quarts of food from her 
own Victory Garden and from the 
family garden, too. She also helped two 
of the neighbors can corn and apples. 

There’s Ivan Nelson of Iowa who, 
during his 11 years of Club work, 
handled 25 baby beeves and 134 pigs, 
raised 1,600 chickens and 23 acres of 
corn by himself. Eighteen-year-old 
Florence Isely of Wisconsin made 181 
pieces of clothing during her 10 years 
of Club work. Iowa’s Josephine and 
Annabelle Lund sold over $3,000 
worth of War Bonds in a 4-H Drive— 
and $75 worth, of War Stamps since 
lat October. Michigan’s Glenn A. 
Collins made close to $500 in six years 
on his vegetable garden. Morale- 
builder Lyle Hobenstein landscaped 
his Minnesota farm home grounds, 
laid a flagstone walk, made birdhouses 
and lawn furniture. 

“It’s amazing!’ you say as 

you watch the girls deftly 

demonstrate breadmaking 

and see their exhibits and 
listen to the boys judge livestock at the 
county or state fair. Yet, there are peo- 
ple who think the 4-H’ers spend too 
much time going to meetings. Once 
someone asked me, “When do they 
help with the farm work?” Many’s the 
boy and girl who had to finish picking 
the beans or get in that last load of hay 
—or put the finishing touches on the 
ironing before they could come to a 
meeting. “Hello, hope I’m not late 
lor my part,” they’ve said—and rolled 
up their sleeves and gone to work. 


Gages nteh thy 


SMENT 


Sure they had fun—but they worked 
too. The boys presented demonstra- 
tions, mended harness, studied weed- 
eradication, or dipped into a dozen 
other farm problems. And the girls? 
They learned to mend, remodeled 
clothes, made bread, demonstrated 
canning, refinished furniture, dis- 
cussed gardening, care of the pressure 
cooker, and took apart such subjects as 
What Makes a Democracy Work? 

Ill never forget my first trip to the 
National 4-H Club Congress in Chica- 
go. I’ve had many pleasant 4-H mem- 
ories—around the campfire circle, 
helping the demonstration team de- 
velop skills, waiting breathlessly for 
the judge to decide who had won the 
blue ribbon—but somehow when I 
saw these healthy, bright-eyed boys 
and girls march into the arena of the 
International Livestock Show I saw 
something new; I saw beyond the 
faces represented there. There were 
hundreds of them from almost every 
state in our Nation. Canada, too, was 
represented. The Texas boys wore 
big tan sombreros, the Kansas youths, 
sunflowers; and the rest dressed in gay 
caps and scarves. They were singing 
their own 4-H songs—you know the 
one that begins, “Sing for the wide, 
wide fields, Sing for the wide, wide, 
sky, Sing for the good, glad earth, And 
the sun on hill tops high.” All of a 
sudden, I saw those little Clubs back 
home. I felt the importance of the work 
each little group had done. I felt the 
great throbbing force of leadership. 

Yes, leadership—the thou- 

sands of men and women who 

each year give freely of their 

\ ‘time and talent to help train 
the farm youth of our land. 

This year, more than ever, we'll 
need the hand of generous, under- 
standing adults to guide and help our 
boys and girls. Membership is increas- 
ing. This means more Clubs need 
leaders. 

Last year more than 1,500 local and 
assistant leaders in South Dakota gave 
their time to 4-H activities. They be- 
lieve in helping the youth of their 
state “learn by doing.” 

Letters from 4-H girls and leaders 
are among my desk treasures. They 
tell a story to me of unselfishness, one 
of faith in tomorrow. 

Usually the busiest people are doing 
the extra jobs—and doing them well. 
One leader wrote me recently, “‘Being 
a 4-H leader is a privilege. I know it 


Edited by Gladys M. Johnson 


keeps me extremely busy! I have to 
plan and organize my time so I'll get 
all of my ‘homework’ finished. I feel 
that 4-H is a molder—and I'll be so 
glad if I’ve helped a girl to find happi- 
ness in doing simple tasks well.” 
Right here is where Mom and 
Dad take a bow, for they are 
the prodders and pushers who 
are ever looking ahead for the 
good that can belong to Johnnie and 
Mary. One Dad told the local 4-H 
leader, “‘Well, you can tell my boy the 
same thing that I tell him, only some- 
how he takes you seriously.” 

Farm boys and girls always work 
right along with Mom and Dad, but 
1943 brings an even closer relation- 
ship. Not long ago I listened to a 
group of farm women and 4-H girls 
discuss the job ahead of them in 1943, 
One mother said, “I believe my 
daughter would help me more if I 
would tell her briefly what I’d like to 
have done and then leave her alone to 
do it. Most teen-agers dislike being 
‘bossed.’ ” A 4-H girl broke in, “She’s 
right! I wish my mother would do that. 
I’d feel more free to go ahead. Mother 
hovers around for fear Ill ruin the 
cake or wreck the vacuum cleaner. 
Sometimes I just freeze up inside and 
don’t want to help because I’m 
treated like a child.” 

Every home has its problems and 
every farm its chores to be done. Home 
is a mighty fine learning laboratory 
and there are hands, hearts, heads, 
and health ready to get the job done. 

Last year it is estimated that 50,000 
4-H girls canned more than 20,000,000 
quarts of food. Besides this, 4-H’ers 
collected tons of scrap material, re- 
paired machinery, checked farm build- 
ings for fire hazards, took physical 
exams, and improved their food habits. 

That sun-browned boy of yours 
wants responsibility—so does that 
clear-eyed girl! Give them a chance 
to accept it and watch the follow-thru. 

A farm boy was visiting my 
office when the illustration for 
this homemaking page came 
in. He took one look at it and 
said, “‘Say, I’d like to have a picture 
like that for my 4-H record book.” 
Perhaps others would like a reprint for 
their books, too. We’ll be glad to send 
you one for six cents (coins or stamps) 
which covers the cost of printing and 
unfolded, tube mailing. Please address 
Successful Farming, 4803 Meredith 
Building, Des Moines, Iowa. END 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, MARCH, 1943 
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Atright: Savory tongue must 
be cooked long in water 
at a simmering temperature 


Fried or broiled lamb kid-»> 
neys, served with French 
fried potatoes and hot bis- 
cuits, are a real dinner treat 


You won't need a get-ac- 
quainted offer for sweet- 
breads served on hot diced 
carrots, with spiced pears. 
It's a delicacy the whole 
family will find enjoyable 
é 


Stuffed Beef Heart is ‘hearty’ fare for hun- 
gry folks! Use kitchen shears to snip veins and 
arteries. Wash well. Sprinkle inside with salt. 
Stuff with your favorite bread or rice dressing 


Liver—be it beef, lamb, or pork—is amazing- 
ly rich in food value. It tops practically every 
food in all B vitamins and is a veritable 


storehouse of iron, phosphorus, and copper 
é& 


“May-at-Home 
MEATS 


By Inez Searles Willson 


Just in case you have forgotten, 
Mrs. Homemaker, about little tricks 
you can tuck up your sleeve and use 
in cooking ‘“‘variety meats,” we 
have whipped together some tasted, 
tested recipes for the “‘stay-at- 
homers” like liver, heart, kidneys, 
brains, tongue, and sweetbreads. 

These meats can be used to sup- 
plement those which usually appear 
on our tables. They'll be rationed, 
yes, but they are still stay-at-home 
meats! These butchering-time deli- 
cacies just don’t ship or store well 
and so won’t be sent to far-off 
camps or find their way to our 
allies across the seas. They will 
make up for the proteins, minerals, 
and vitamins normally supplied 
by muscle meats. 

Heart and tongue both require 
long, slow cooking to make them 
tender. Tongue is cooked in water 
at a simmering temperature. Hearts 
are cooked in water, too, but they 
also may be cooked by braising. 
Tongue may be partially cooked in 
water and then finished by braising. 


Braised Stuffed Beef Heart 


Wash and remove tough fibers. 
Sprinkle inside with salt, stuff with 
bread stuffing, and sew up opening. 
Rub with salt and pepper, and brown 
in hot bacon drippings. Place in a 
covered baking dish and add one cup 
of water. Cover and cook in a slow oven 
or on top of the range. Add more water 
if necessary. It will take from two to 
four hours. When heart is tender, re- 
move to hot platter and thicken liquid 
for gravy, seasoning well with salt and 


pepper. The flavor of tomatoes is par- 
ticularly good with heart, and canned 
tomatoes may be used instead of water. 

Pork, lamb, or calf hearts may be 
used ‘instead of beef. One beef heart will 
serve the average family. One lamb 
heart makes a good individual serving. 
A pork heart will serve one to two per- 
sons, and a calf heart is enough for two. 


Pork Hearts En Casserole 


Clean and trim hearts. Slice thin 
across the grain of the meat. Roll in 
flour and fry with two tablespoons of 
minced onions in hot bacon drippings. 
Place in casserole. Add any desired 
herbs, such as parsley or dried celery 
tops, and one cup of water. Season with 
salt and pepper. Covér and cook in a 
moderate oven for one and one-half to 
two hours. When almost done, drop 
biscuit dough over the heart and bake 
biscuits. 


Tongue With Tomato Sauce 


1 beef tongue, 1 teaspoon sugar 
cooked 1 teaspoon salt 

1 cup canned 1 teaspoon red 
tomatoes 

1 tablespoon 


pepper 
1% teaspoon black 
minced onion pepper 


1 teaspoon 
cinnamon 


1/4 cup vinegar 
1 teaspoon butter 


Wash tongue thoroly and place in a 
pan in which it will lie straight. Cover 
with cold water to which three-fourths 
teaspoon salt is added for each pound of 
meat. Simmer until tongue is tender 
enough to remove skin easily. This will 
take from two to three hours. Let cool in 
liquid in which cooked. Remove skin. 

Place tongue in casserole. Prepare 
sauce from the rest of the ingredients. 
Pour over tongue. Cover and cook in a 
slow oven (300°) or simmer on top ol 
range for one hour. Serves eight. 

Variety may be accomplished by 
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serving different sauces with tongue 
which has been cooked in water; also 
flavor may be varied by adding different 
seasoning to the water in which the 
tongue is cooked. 


Ginger Snap Sauce 


4 ginger snaps 1 cup meat stock 
1% cup brown sugar 1 lemon, sliced 
14 cup vinegar 1 cup raisins 
1 teaspoon onion 

juice 


Mix all ingredients and cook until 
smooth. Slice tongue and reheat in this 
sauce. Also is good with sliced heart. 


Kidneys 


Beef, calf, pork, and lamb kidneys are 
all excellent sources of complete pro- 
teins. They are rich in vitamins A and 
B. Like liver, they are rich in iron and 
copper. Kidneys combine well with 
other meats and vegetables and so are 
not only good meat alternates to help 
in sharing the meat, but are good meat 
extenders. 

Kidneys should be washed and the 
outer membrane removed. They should 
be split thru the center and fat and the 
heavy veins removed. Their flavor is im- 
proved if allowed to soak in French 
dressing, using two parts vinegar to one 
part salad oil. Beef kidneys are best if 
cooked in water at a simmering tem- 
perature, changing the water several 
times. Veal, lamb, and pork kidneys are 
tender enough to be broiled. 


Creole Kidney Stew 


1 beef kidney 2 cups canned 
4 tablespoons flour tomatoes 
2 slices bacon, 1 teaspoon salt 


chopped 1% teaspoon 
2 tablespoons Cayenne pepper 
chopped suet Vf teaspoon curry 
_ cup chopped powder 
onion 6 slices toast 


Prepare kidneys and cut in three- 
fourths-inch slices. Dredge with flour. 
Fry chopped bacon and suet in a deep 
saucepan. Add kidney and chopped 
onion. Turn until kidney ‘is well 
browned and coated with a rich brown 
gravy. Add tomatoes and seasonings. 
Cover closely and simmer gently for 
+5 minutes. Serve hot on narrow strips 
of buttered toast, or with plain or fried 

odles. Serves six. 


Brains and Sweetbreads 


Brains and sweetbreads are very 
much alike in tenderness and texture 
ind they are cooked and served in the 

ways. They do not keep well and 
nless they are to be used almost at 
, they should be precooked. 
‘recooking. Soak brains or sweetbreads 
ld water 30 minutes. Remove mem- 
rane. Then simmer for 15 minutes in 
water to which one teaspoon of salt and 
one tablespoon of lemon juice or vine- 
gar have been added for each quart of 
water used. This makes them firmer 
the lemon juice or vinegar helps to 
keep them white. Drain and drop into 


cold water. They are now ready for 


king into any number of attractive 
dishes. Either may be used in the 
[ Continued on page 80 
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recipes given. 
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Successful Recipes 


For good foods from readers. Tested in Successful Farming's Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Turse are busy days for Mother. With _ table. After all, isn’t rationing the demo- 
the inauguration of the latest food-ration- cratic way of sharing available foods 
ing system she’ll take on an added re- alike—making them go ’round? Yes, it’s 
sponsibility. It is now, more than ever a job for the American farm homemaker 
before, a case of measuring what’s on the to keep her family fed well; and altho 
shelves at home and fitting that supply meals may not be what they were a 
into the day’s meals before figuring out year or two ago, they still can keep 
what commodity to get on the point sys- Americans strong! 

tem. She’s going to have to adjust her This month’s selection of readers’ 
family’s thinking about the change in recipes should help you in planning 
meals, make them like what comes to the your meals. 





SAUERKRAUT AND MEAT BALLS 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


—Mrs. J. M., N. Y. 


4 cups saverkraut Salt Heat kraut, water, and tomatoes to 
4 cups waterorkraut 4 tablespoons rice boiling; cover, and simmer slowly. Sauté 
liquor 11% Ibs. ground round half the onion in butter until soft. Re- 


2 cups tomatoes steak move from heat, and add to meat with salt 
4 cup butter 2 eggs to taste, rice, and eggs. Mix well and 
2 medium-sized ¥% cup fat shape into balls. Brown in hot fat. Add 

onions, chopped 1 teaspoon paprika to sauerkraut mixture. Sauté the rest of 


the onion with paprika in the meat 
drippings until soft and red. Add to sauerkraut and meat balls; cover and 
cook slowly one and one-half hours. Serve with boiled potatoes, crisp carrot 
sticks, and crusty bread. Serves six to eight. 





CORN PATTIES —Mrs. H. A., Minn. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


2 cups canned corn 3 teaspoons baking Into the corn stir beaten egg yolks. 
3 egg yolks, beaten powder Add cracker crumbs, sugar, salt, and 
11% cups fine cracker 1% cup melted butter baking powder; mix well. Add melted 
crumbs 3 egg whites, beaten butter and fold in stiff-beaten egg whites. 
1 tablespoon sugar stiff Drop by tablespoons in hot fat and brown 
3/4, teaspoon salt 3 tablespoons fat on both sides. Serves six. These would 
be good for supper with Harvard beets, 

cottage cheese and chives salad, and toasted rolls; with apple crisp for dessert. 


JELLIED VEGETABLE SALAD 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 





—Miss E. J., S. Dak. 


1 package lemon- 4 cup chopped pi- Dissolve gelatin in hot water, and chill 


flavored gelatin mientos until slightly thickened. Stir in rest of 
1% cups boiling water 1/ cup grated raw ingredients. Put into individual molds or 
1 tablespoon lemon carrots one large one and chill until firm. Un- 

juice 1 teaspoon salt mold and serve on fresh greens. Serves 
1 cup chopped W% teaspoon black six. 

cabbage pepper Such a salad would be a tasty com- 


Yq cup diced cooked 1 tablespoon mayon- panion for meat loaf and whipped po- 
green beans naise tatoes. Pass a small dish of dressing for 
those who want it. 








BAKED FISH —Mrs. A. D., Minn. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


3 Ibs. fresh fish 3% cup dry bread Clean fish and dip into the salted milk. 
¥%, cup whole milk crumbs Drain and roll in bread crumbs. Put one 
21/4, teaspoons salt 6 tablespoons butter and one-half tablespoons butter inside 

the fish and place it in a greased baking 
pan. Dot with the remaining butter ‘and bake in a hot oven (450°) 30 minutes. 
Remove to a hot platter, garnish with parsley and lemon slices, and serve with 
tartare sauce. Serves six. 





% Ever make sausage scrapple? It’s a grand way to stretch meat. Mix 
browned, crumbled pork sausage with hot, cooked corn-meal mush. 
Pack into a greased loaf pan, cover, and chill until firm. Then, when 
ready to eat, slice, dip in corn meal, and pan-fry until lightly browned 
on both sides.—Mrs. A. M. L., IIL. { Continued on page 76 
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Belt rack inside closet door as well as 
shoe rack can be made easily at home 
and will save loads of rummaging in 
crowded closet. Keeps order, too. 








t 

Where space is at a premium, this 
disappearing dressing table and mir- 
ror is handy yet unobtrusive inside 


the bedroom or front-hall closet door 


t 

For the bathroom, favorite catch-all, 
these shelves and the storage cabinet 
at end of tub will prevent cluttering 


Why not build a blanket bin across » 
end of narrow hall, decorating with 
decals or initials of colored tacks? 


> 
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iF WE hadall the time that we’ve 
wasted hunting for things at our 
house, the whole family could take 
a month’s vacation!’ one home- 
maker exclaimed recently. Having 
definite and suitable places for 
things saves time and effort—so im- 
portant in the busy days ahead— 
and keeps the articles in better con- 
dition. We’re happier, too, if we’re 
not always frantically “‘looking for 
something.” 

Every one of us at some time or 
other has had the unpleasant ex- 
perience of groping around in a 
dark, crowded closet, of knocking 
down clothes or stepping on shoes 
in an effort to locate some box, or 
hat, or pair of shoes. This exas- 
perating dilemma can beavoided by 
carefully planning a specific place 
for each type of garment. It’s simple 
to build in shelves and drawers as 
well as a rod for hanging clothes. 
The upper shelves might house sel- 
dom-used articles, the next, hats on 
colorful holders. Ingenious, inex- 
pensive holders can be made from 
inverted round cereal boxes covered 
with gay wallpaper. The lower part 
of the closet may contain drawers 
for underwear, sweaters, and even 
shoes. Or the shoes could hang on a 
rack orina bag attached to the closet 
door. Tie and belt hangers, also 
fastened to the door, make these 
elusive articles easy to find. All these 
fixtures you can make yourself, or 
buy inexpensively. 

Your closets not only should be 
efficient, but good-looking as well. 





Paint or paper them to harmonize 
with the adjoining room and use 
decals, wallpaper borders, or even 
drapery fringes and braids to 
smarten them. Large flat suit boxes, 
covered to match, can be used on 
the shelves to hold gloves and ac- 
cessories. Delight your child with a 
closet planned especially for him, 
with rods and hooks easily reached 
and drawers or shelves below for 
shoes and hats. 

No farm home is complete with- 
out a closet or cupboard near the 
back entrance for outdoor work 
clothing. A large, old-style ward- 
robe could well be used here. Or 
build your own in the corner of the 
kitchen or workroom. Have a shelf 
or shelves above the rod or hooks 
for hats, gloves, and flashlight, and 
leave room for a shelf below to hold 
boots, overshoes. Close it with cur- 
tains to match those in the room. 


Tue kitchen is one room that de- 
mands good planning since it needs 
to be efficient to the last detail. Un- 
der the sink is usually wasted a 
good-sized space that could be 
utilized in any number of ways. 
Built-in cupboards might provide 
space for cleaning supplies, dish- 
pans and drain basket. At one side 
you could install rods for dish 
towels. And build a simple shelf 
over the sink for some of your sup- 
plies. One clever homemaker built 
a chute of six-inch steel stove pipe in 
the cupboard under the sink to ex- 
tend thru the floor to a barrel in the 











Between far-apart shelves, build narrower 
ones to hold glasses, tumblers, or cups 
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basement, thus saving many steps 
in disposing of empty tin cans for 
salvage; soiled dish cloths could 
be sent to the basement this way, 
too. Keep your knives sharp by 
placing them in a knife rack 
mounted on the side of your work- 
table or on the wall above. 


BLIMINATE that mad rush for a 
pencil and paper by placing an or- 
dinary large pencil box on a shelf 
in the kitchen. Besides well-sharp- 
ened pencils, let it hold a pad of 
paper, pen and ink, tacks, Scotch 
tape, erasers, and anything else of 
this nature. 

If your cupboards seem crowded, 
make them work more efficiently 
for you. Between those _too-far- 
apart shelves, build in shallower 
ones to hold small dishes. Often a 
half-shelf will be just what is needed 
for that wide bowl or pitcher. Even 
the simplest installation of cup 
hooks helps relieve a crowded con- 
dition, and makes for less breakage. 
lo keep spice and medicine cabi- 
nets in order and to increase shelf 
space, place wooden cheese boxes 
on their sides with the bottoms 
against the walls inside the cup- 
boards. Line up articles inside the 
boxes and use the tops for addi- 
tional shelf space. 

If you have a closet for cleaning 
supplies, improve it by building a 
shelf at the top for cans and jars; 
install substantial hooks on the walls 
for brooms, mops, and the like, and 
lor freshness cover the walls with 





This roomy worktable has a built-on com- 
Partment for holding your trays or lids 





In Its Place! 


By Louise Dale 
Drawings by Harry Richardson 


practical oilcloth or fabric wall cov- 
ering. The landing of the cellar 
stairs makes an appropriate place 
for this storage if you’re shy of closet 
space in the kitchen. If possible, 
build a tall cabinet on the landing. 
When there is no landing, you can 
make use of the back of the cellar 
door by fastening to it an oilcloth 
bag with a number of large pockets 
to hold cleaning equipment. 

“Oh, for more places to put 
things in the bathroom!”’ That’s a 
common cry, and one easily reme- 
died. Put a shelf above the lavatory, 
for example, or how about a set of 
three narrow glass shelves built at 
one end of the bathtub to hold extra 
soap, bath powder, and cleansing 
tissues? Or you could fill the wasted 
space above the old radiator with a 
homemade cabinet to hold towels, 
cleanser, toilet paper, and soap. If 
there’s a spare corner in the room, 
build a clever corner cupboard for 
extra storage. The top of it might 
serve as a dressing table, with a mir- 
ror above. 


Now that we’re spending more 
time at home in family groups, 
checkers, cards, jigsaw puzzles, and 
other games are coming into their 
own. Where to put them so they’ll 
be easily accessible is a problem. 
The large, bulky ones, such as a 
game board, could go against the 
wall in the hall closet, while smaller 
ones could be placed in a special 
flat box on the lower shelf cf a book- 
case. This box [ Continued on page 84 
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Here's a model closet with plenty of 
shelves and a drawer below. Lingerie, 
hose, or shirt chest fastened to back of 
door takes up no needed wall space 


t 
Handy shelf in back entrance for 
“wash-up” time; decorated funnel at 
upper right can hold ball of string 








t 
Here's an easily-built closet for the 

entrance, designed to hold 
wraps, overshoes. Really practical! 





@ Table-storage bin for corner of your 
bedroom is a real space saver! Note 
the convenience of the folding lid 

















All Around the House 
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Good Ideas From Our Readers—Household News 


@@® All set for gardening? Wouldn’t you 
like a cushion to kneel on while doing the 
close-to-the-ground work? We’re referring 
to a soft kneeling cushion with a waterproof 
covering that saves the knees. It’s 844-by- 
16 inches, comes in dark green and other 
conservative colors: about 60 cents at 
stores. Use it when scrubbing, too—or dust- 
ing, or simply when sitting a long time in 
one spot. (Welmaid Products, Dept. SF, 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois.) 


t 

@® Here's an idea from Mrs. D. C., Ohio, 
for using to advantage an accumulation 
of two-pound wooden cheese boxes: Fasten 
four of them together in this manner and 
you've a sectioned case for silverware. Paint 
the box a gay color, line it with oilcloth or 
paper, and keep it in a drawer or cupboard, 
away from dust. 


@® If you have a number of letters to write 

to the boy in service and other loved 
ones away from home—keep a pad and 
pencil handy, and as you think of neigh- 
borly news or farm events, jot down notes. 
It takes much less time to write a letter 
and you’re sure none of the important 
events are forgotten. This comes from Mrs. 


M. L. R., Minnesota. 


@® Remember, when your wooden salad 
bowl cracks it can't be fixed. And if its wax 
coating or varnish is melted off by hot water 
or acid it may suffer that fate. You see, the 
grain in the bowl runs in different directions; 
at some places the wood was cut with the 
grain, and some, across the grain. When the 
bowl is water-soaked it swells, and as it dries 
it shrinks, perhaps splitting where it's weakest. 
Protect your bowl by wiping it clean with a 
damp cloth after use and drying it thoroly. 
Try not to put it into the water or let it stand 
with water or moist salad and dressings in 
it for long. 


@® Mrs. L. S. M., South Dakota, finds 
that the flat-woven connector cable from 
a worn-out battery is mighty helpful at 
dishwashing time. It gets stubborn food off 
pans and plates. 


@® How do you remove the lime from a tea- 


kettle? When it is very cold Mrs. J. E. T., 





Successful Farming will pay .$2 for each help- 
ful idea published. Unused suggestions will 
be returned. Those practical ideas which are 
used in the magazine will be paid for 
promptly upon their publication.—Editor 
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lowa, sets her empty kettle outside overnight 
and the next morning much of the lime will 


fall off. 


@® It’s a wonderful feeling to be clean! 
That’s how your electric toaster feels about 
it, too. Give it the brush-off once in a 
while—using a soft brush or cloth and 
doing a thoro inside job. Don’t try to shake 
the crumbs away. Rough treatment like 
that could loosen one of the coils. And keep 
away from it with sharp-pronged forks or 
knives. If you would refrain from toasting 
gooey pieces in the toaster, things wouldn’t 
be getting stuck. Gentleness from you will 
be rewarded with extended service. 


@® Discarded cotton knit-wear makes dur- 
able, absorbent bath mats, says Mrs. E. W., 
Kansas. Lay the material, without stretch- 
ing, over cheesecloth or other thin material. 
Cut thru both at once, into two-inch squares, 
and join in patchwork design. The cheese- 
cloth prevents pulling out of shape. Use an old 
blanket or toweling for padding and quilt. 
If you'd like a reversible mat, piece both sides 
and quilt. Bind the edges with strips of knitted 
material held loosely to form a puffy border. 
You'll like this mat's softness. 


t 


@® Do the wooden rails of your bed spread 
at the most inopportune time so that the 
slats fall out? Mr. L. M., Illinois, suggests 
this. Put screen door eyes on each rail and 
pull them together with two screen door 
hooks that are fastened to the ends of the 
right length wire or rope. Holds fast. 


@@® For that tear in your lace curtain: Tack 
tissue paper over it, and on your sewing 
machine (after loosening the tension) stitch 
back and forth across the paper both ways 
until it is covered. You'll have a strong mesh. 
The paper is removed easily when the curtain 
is washed. 


@® When the young miss has outgrown 
a dress in length only, you might try this 
idea from Mrs. H. J. F., Pennsylvania: She 
says if you have a piece of the same material 
as the dress in the width you’ll need, sew it 
around the bottom of the dress (hem let 
out, of course). Cover the seam with rick- 
rack, then add another row or two for 
decoration. You could add the same rick- 
rack trim to sleeves, neckline, or waist and 
no one will guess that the trimming was an 
emergency measure. If you haven’t more 
of the same material, insert a width of a 
contrasting color of cloth in the middle of 
the skirt, adding a belt or sash of the same. 


t 

@@® A square of plywood or wallboard fu. 
rishes the base for this utensil holder. Paint 
it to match the kitchen, use hooks or small 
nails to hold the pieces, and hang it on the 
wall near the range. It’s handy, says Mrs 
E. H., Nebraska. Same idea could be carried 
out in the bedroom closet for a tie- or belt- 
holder. Fasten the plywood to a wire hanger 
which will fit over the clothes rod or behind 
the door. 


@® Ever play “Victory Rummy?” Ir 
played similar to the well-known, tra- 
ditional Rummy, using 63 cards. The play 
centers on gaining ‘“‘victories” (in the dot- 
and-dash code symbol) and ‘“‘captures’ 
(of caricature ‘‘Axis’ cards). Lots of fu 
for the whole family. Four may play at on 
time. Cards, score pad, and directions for 
playing are about 50 cents at most stores 
(Victory Game Co., 22 West 48th St 
Dept. SF, New York City.) 


@® To keep buttons on youngsters’ coats 
from pulling off so easily (with part of the 
coat, sometimes) Mrs. A. H., Michigan 
says to put a smaller button on the inside of 
the coat, directly under the outside one, and 
sew thru both at once. Strengthens the hold 
on the button a good deal. 


@® Mrs. J. E. S., Indiana, installed 

swinging door at the entry to the en- 
closed stairs. This enables her to go up or 
down stairs, arms full, without having to 
stop and unload to open or close the door. 


(® Revive and re-use the discarded doll car- 
riage. Mrs. L. M., Indiana, removed the top 
from one and uses it as a mending basket 
She painted it, and in its four corners fastened 
small cardboard or wooden boxes to hold 
buttons, thread, snaps, scissors, thimbles 
needles, darning egg, and other sewing 
necessities. In the middle she places the ar- 
ticles to be worked on. Cover, and wheel 
carriage into a closet, out of the way. END 
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Furnishings 


By Louise Dale 


0) Several of my friends have told me it isn’t 
correct to hang pictures over a patterned wall- 
paper. | have some good prints I'd like to use, 
but feel, for practical reasons, | should have 
some pattern in the wallpaper. What would 
you suggest? 


A. Patterned wallpapers don’t prohibit 
the use of pictures, tho care should be used 
in the selection of paper. Keep the pattern 
small and inconspicuous, and in colors 
which won’t clash with those in the prints. 
To give full effectiveness, surround the 
pictures with large enough mats or frames 
to separate them from the background. 


0) Will you please give us some color sug- 
gestions for a large, bare-looking dining- 
room? We have to use our old, heavy oak 
furniture, but would so like the room to have 
an up-to-date look. The floor is oak and we 
plan to use only small rugs. 


A. Why not start in with one of the lovely 
new printed fabrics for draperies and build 
the rest of the color scheme around it? It 
might be one with a natural color back- 
ground (you’ll find lots of this since bleach- 
es are scarce) with a deep blue and coral 
design. The walls could be soft blue, not too 
pale and cold-looking, but more of a warm 
tone. Then on the chair seats I would re- 
peat the drapery material. If they are not 
ilready padded, tie or tack on small seat 
cushions. Throw rugs could be in warm 
brown with perhaps a little blue trim. To 
complete the room, get coral into accesso- 
ries and a number of colorful flower prints 
for the walls. Or, you might choose a 
drapery material which has a smart deep 
red and lime-green design on a natural 
background. Then have the walls natural, 
the chair seats red with lime-green trim. 


0), Two years ago we enameled our var- 
nished woodwork white. Now the surface is 
cracking badly. What should we do? 


A. [he old varnish should have been 
dulled first, for paint or enamel won’t ad- 
here to a glossy surface. You'll get best 
results if you’ll now clean off the old enamel 
with a commercial remover or a hot solu- 
tion of trisodium phosphate (three pounds 
trisodium phosphate to one gallon water). 
lhis can be applied easily with a dish mop. 
lt will soften the finish so you can scrape 
and wipe it off. Rinse thoroly and when 
dry rub down with sandpaper. Wipe off 
the dust, and the surface is ready for what- 
ever finish you wish. 





Successful Farming will be glad to help you 
with your home-furnishing problems. Address 
your request for assistance to Louise Dale, 
Successful Farming, Meredith Building, Des 
Moines, lowa. This service is free. 











Its a joy to see how New Rinso 


GETS OUT MORE DIRT 


says Mrs. Ray Perkins, Westlake, Ohio 
“And clothes come WHITER 
from its soapy-rich suds” 







a i sami pete P we aes 
IT’S TRUE ABOUT NEW RINSO! IT GETS 
OUT MORE DIRT IN JUST A FEW 
MINUTES. HOW THAT SAVES THE 
CLOTHES AND THE WASHER 





















rs. Perkins keeps the big, comfortable house 
neat as a pin. Flowers brighten the rooms. 


CHEERFUL — THEY REMIND 
ME OF MY RINSO- 
WASHED CLOTHES 
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After working in the greenhouses the .aen 
are made happy by one of Mrs. Perkins’ meals. 


Father and son take care of the ten-acre nur- 
sery farm. Mother sometimes helps, too. 

















| USE NEW RINSO FOR MOST EVERYTHING —. WORK 
CLOTHES, TABLECLOTHS, TOWELS, CURTAINS. ITS SOAPY- 
RICH SUDS LOOSEN THE MOST STUBBORN DIRT. 
QUICKLY AND SAFELY 







ag WASHING POWEp 
WONGER LASTING SUD¢ 
GREATER ECONOMy 


EASIER ON 
“ANTI-SN eeNos 


98% FREE OF 
SNEEZY SOAP DUST 


Rinso-White «. Wier Wirte/ 
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\'M HERE JUST IN TIME TO GET THE 
LAST PLATE OF YOUR GRANO ROLLS. 


THE CHILOREN JT Tu0SE ROLLS ARE 
BD SimPLE... A NEW 
Y 2-HOUR RECIPE! AND "3 
THEY ARE REALLY GOOD... 





MOME > 
SAL 











WY USE FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST! 
VITAMINS ? ¥ iS DIFFERENT...IT HAS NOT 


YOU PUT AA BUT ADDED VITAMINS A 

THEM IN ? ANO D AS WELL. IT'S 
. THE ONLY YEAST WITH 
ALL THOSE 
VITAMINS 








AND REMEMBER... ALL THE VITAMINS 

IN FLEISCHMANN’'S YEAST GO RIGHT / 
INTO YOUR BAKING WITH NO 
GREAT LOSS IN THE OVEN! THAT'S 


WHY BAKING WITH FLEISCHMANN'S & 


PUTS IN VITAMINS NO OTHER 
YEAST CAN GiVE! 
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MARY TOLD ME HOW TO MAKE 
HER SPECIAL ROLLS TODAY 
WITH FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST. 
('M SENDING TONIGHT FOR 
THE NEW FLEISCHMANN’S 
RECIPE BOOK! MARY SAYS 
IT'S A WONDER...ANO IT'S FREE! 




















For your free copy of the new 40-page 
Fleischmann's booklet of 60 recipes for 
breads, rolls, dessert breads, write to 
Standard Brands Inc., 691 Washington 
Street, New York, N.Y. - 
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Hexto, Playfellows! 

Isn’t it grand to have the days longer? 
Have you seen any spring robins yet? 
I haven’t, but I’m looking! It won’t be 
long before planting will be going strong. 
You'll probably get right out there and 
help like the fine little Playfellows you 
are. And remember, Mother’s busy these 
days, so those hats, coats, and shoes 
should be picked up and put where they 
belong, shouldn’t they? 

If any of you readers aren’t members 
of our Playfellows’ Club, but would like 
to be, simply write, giving me your com- 
plete name and address, and I’ll send you 
one of our red, white, and blue member- 
ship pins. All you need do to remain a 
member in good standing is write me 
once a month. 

Let’s have some fun! 
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TONGUE TWISTERS. See how fast you 
can repeat these without a mistake: 1. 
Forty fat pheasants fled from the five 
furious hunting firemen. 2. Monday 
morning Melinda made more molasses 
muffins. 3. Sue’s shoeless sister slowly 
slipped into the cistern. 

—Irma Anne Bailie, B. 95, Bagley, Wisconsin. 
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SKIPPING GAME. The boys go to one 
side of the room; the girls to the other. 
Someone is It. While skipping around 
the room It may touch anyone he 
chooses on either side; that player must 
then skip after It, trying to catch him. 
If he succeeds in catching It before he 
goes around the room once, he takes his 
place, and It must try again. If It isn’t 
caught, then he takes the place of the 
one he touched, and that player is It; 
the game goes on. There’s some fast 
skipping in this game. 

—Elaine Shackelton, Lake City, Michigan. 


CLOTHES SCRAMBLE. The number of 
times you put these clothes on and take 
them off again must run up pretty high. 
Can you straighten them out now and 
tell us what they are? One dollar in War 
Savings Stamps for the three neatest, 
correct answers. 

fxoodsr uselob 

cikotssgn teaswer 

toca tejcka 
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an orange? 2. On what side of a church 
do trees grow best? 3. If you threw a 
white rock in the Black Sea, what would 
it become? 


Answers: IM 6 
‘apisino 9y2 UG ‘7 ‘Jey J9ayIO sy] | 
—Violet Luthi, R. 2, Morris, Minnesota 
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LAST COUPLE OUT. One player is Ii 
The others choose partners and stand in 
line, two behind two. The person who’s 
It stands a few feet in front of the line 
and calls, “Last Couple Out!” The 
couple at the end of the line separates, 
and each runs on his side of the line 
toward It, making a circle around him 
and trying to join hands with each other 
before It can tag either of them. If Ii 
catches one of the couple, then the other 
one becomes It and the newly-formed 
couple stands in front of the other play- 
ers. If It doesn’t catch one of the couple, 
he must try again while that couple takes 
its place at the head of the line. It’s lots 
of fun to work down the line and see how 
many partner-changes there are! 
—Joseph Harmon, Coshocton, Ohic 
fi) 
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JANEY 


There was a fat lamb named Janey 
Whose friends thought that she was a bit 
zaney 
But Janey, one day 
Won a jumping relay— 
And now, she's called ‘Wonderful Janey!" 


—Peggy Ann Johnsor 


THE WINNERS! One dollar in War Sav- 
ings Stamps to each of the following for 
sending in the neatest, correct solutions 
to the December misplaced-word con- 
test: Ruth Elaine Powley, Lyndonville, 
New York; Norma Payne, R. 1, Bicknell, 
Indiana; Iris Kimmel, R. 3, Lake Odessa, 
Michigan. Congratulations, girls! 

Say, boys—the girls are outdoing you. 
Not one of you is among this month’s win- 
ners. Come on now, you can do it. Show 
us by trying the contest this month. 


BE SURE your letters and entries are 
mailed before March 25 to Ruth Elaine, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 
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THE Gibson Girl, the glamour girl of the 
early 1900’s, will invade the “off-duty” 
wardrobe on the home front this spring. 

The famous “‘shirtwaist and skirt girl” 
wore her Homburg or sailor tilted or 
straight atop her high stiff pompadour. 
Her jacket, a fitted Eton, was worn with a 
much befrilled blouse. 

With suits a “must” in our wardrobe 
these days and WPB regulations restrict- 
ing yardage, the frills and short jackets of 
the Gibson era will be welcome recruits in 
the 1943 fashion parade. Suit dresses and 
two-piece suits will be the newest notes 
this spring. Blouses with jabots, bows, ruf- 
fled and lace-edged collars will add a touch 
of femininity. 

Have you forgotten the yards of old lace 
or eyelet embroidery that have been tucked 
away for years—cluttering up the attic? 
Why not have your own “scrap drive’’? 
Your findings would make lovely edges for 
collars or jabots. Maybe Aunt Julia’s old 
shirtwaist, much-be-tucked or _lace- 
trimmed, would make that ‘“‘new front” or 
perhaps a jabot? Your jacket can be an 
Eton or short and fitted, extending a little 
below the waistline. The ever popular 
longer tailored jacket will still be in evi- 
dence, but WPB regulations say “not more 
than 25 inches.” The short boxy type is 
edging in, too. 


N )T all will be suits this spring! There 
will be slim, trim dresses for the tailored 
type. They look like coats—button up the 
front or tie. Softer lines for dainty type 
(shirring that molds the figure or low-cut 
necklines filled in with ruffles of organdie 
or eyelet batiste do the trick). 

Mills will be making materials that can 
be woven most quickly and from yarns 
that need the least preparation. Failles and 
bengalines will be replacing crepes. Rayons 
will be bright with colorful prints. Plain 
cottons, some seersuckers, and checked 
ginghams will still be with us. 

With the shortage of metals, plastic but- 
tons and jewelry will appear in pastel tints, 
in flower and leaf motifs. We'll even be 
seeing pottery buttons and jewelry with an 
imperishable color and high glaze. Self 
appliqués, self-cord designs, quilting, and 
fringe are also favored trimmings. 

_So the Gibson Girl steps forth with the 
tilt of the hat that’s so important! Atop 
e pompadour or tilted forward there'll 
be the sailor, the fedora, or the scooped 
beret. The thick brim is the “new” look, 
accomplished by ruches or a deep roll at 
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the edge.—Elizabeth Peterson 
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ee 
hs OU KNOW, Mrs. Rusco,” Kate answers, 
when you first wrote me about the hundreds 
of tasty cookies and fluffy-light cakes you 
were baking with Calumet—with never a fail- 
ure—I surely was impressed. 





if 
And now when I hear you’re still spending 
- much time and effort baking for our soldier 
v0ys, well, Mrs. Rusco, I’m proud of you! 


“Just the other day I tried out a new cooky 
recipe—Calumet Hermits. This recipe was de- 
signed for dependable, double-acting C 
and, believe me, it turns out some 
grand cookies!” 


alumet, 
mighty 





CALUMET HERMITS 


2 cups sifted Swans 1 teaspoon cinnamon VY, cup milk 
Down Cake Flour l teaspoon mace 2 eggs, well beaten 
2 teaspoons Calumet 1 cup sugar 1 cup raisins 
Baking Powder Y, cup shortening Y, cup broken nut 
Y4 teaspoon salt ¥ meats 
Sift flour once, measure, add baking Drop from teaspoon on greased baking 
powder, salt, spices, and sugar, and sift sheet and bake in moderate oven (350° 
together three times. Cream shorten- F.) 15 minutes, or until done. Makes 
ing; add sifted dry ingredients, milk, about 4 dozen hermits. 
and eggs, and stir until all flour is damp- NOTE: To keep hermits moist, store 
ened: then beat vigorously 1 minute. where there is circulation of air; not in 
Add raisins and nuts and mix well. air-tight container. 


(All measurements are level.) 


CALUMET 


THE DOUBLE-ACTING BAKING POWDER 


* Listen to “KATE SMITH SPEAKS,” C BS Network 
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10 Cedar Street, New York 
Please send me FREE BOOK, describin 
Colored Bird Cards. 
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“‘My number one money saver is 
Baking Soda. I keep it busy for 
leaven my baked goods.” 
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BAKING SODA 


[| Continued from page 69 


Successful Recipes 


VITAMIN BREAD —Miss M. O., lowa 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Combine yeast, salt, and milk and le: 
stand 10 minutes. Add molasses, shorte: 
ing, bran, whole-wheat flour, and raisins; 
beat until well mixed. Add enriched 
flour to form a stiff dough. Knead unti! 
smooth and elastic. Place in a greased 
bowl and let rise in a warm place until 
doubled in bulk. Mold into two loaves, 
put in greased pans, and let rise until light. Bake in a moderately hot oven 
(375°) 45 minutes. Cool on racks. 


2 cakes fresh or 2 pkgs. 2 tablespoons lard 
granular yeast VY cup all-bran * 
1 teaspoon salt 1 cup whole-wheat 
2% cups milk scalded flour 
and cooled to luke- 1 cup raisins 
warm 5 cups enriched flour 
Ye cup molasses 





CHOCOLATE PUDDING CAKE —Miss A. W., S. Dak. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Cream shortening and chocolate pud- 
ding mix; add eggs and beat. Sift flour, 
measure, and sift with soda and cream 
of tartar. Add milk alternately with 
vanilla. Mix well and pour into a 
greased eight-inch square pan. Bake in 
a moderate oven (350°) 40 minutes. 
Cool and frost, if you desire. There may be a faint streak running thru the cake, 
but it doesn’t interfere with the deliciousness of the product. It’s sugar-saving. 


Yo cup lard 

2 414-02. packages 
powdered chocolate 
pudding mix 

2 eggs, beaten 

1 cup enriched flour 


Vf teaspoon soda 

1 teaspoon cream of 
tartar 

1 cup milk 

1 teaspoon vanilla 
extract 





% Apples are a stand-by the year ’round. Have you served them this 
way? Hollow out the centers and fill with mincemeat; then bake slowly. 


Serve with spiced milk. Delicious!—Miss M. W., Calif. 


* For a quick dessert, drain a can of your favorite fruit, such as apri- 
cots or peaches. Roll the fruit in a crispy, fresh dry cereal, dot with 
butter, and place in a baking dish. Bake in a hot oven (400°) 20 minutes, 
until crumbs are browned. Serve with thickened fruit juice (one 
tablespoon cornstarch and one teaspoon lemon juice to one cup juice) 
and whole milk.—Miss K. D., IIl. 








One dollar is paid for every reader's recipe published in our maga- 
zine. Why not share your family’s favorites? Address Successful 
Recipes Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa.—Editors 
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Are You Feeding Your Family Well? 


* Nutritionists say “Don’t strain 
orange or grapefruit juice.” There 
is as much Vitamin C in the pulp 
as in the juice! Get around this by 
serving oranges sliced and grape- 
fruit in sections. 

* A good old Boston-Baked Bean 
supper will satisfy the family when 
March winds blow, and it’s a meat 
stretcher. Beans rate right up there 
as a source of blood-building iron 
and they contain two important 
B vitamins, riboflavin and thiamin. 
They’re full of protein, too. 

* Are you doing a good job bal- 
ancing the food budget for your 
family? Don’t forget to add-on at 
breakfast or supper if the children 
carry lunches to school. After- 
school snacks need your thoughtful 
consideration, too. Feeding your 
family means more than just filling 
them up. 

*% There’s no trick to making 
cottage cheese—you gotta know 
how, that’s all! Your family will 
actually ask for it—if it isn’t tough 
and rubbery. It'll “ump” the 
day’s supply of calcium. 

% Are you scheming to intro- 
duce new foods to your family? 


as A. ee 


Sneak up on ’em—break them in 
cautiously. Give small servings. 
New foods are more acceptable if 
served with well-liked dishes. (Tell 
Daddy to shush if he doesn’t go for 
something that appears on the 
supper table. Johnny may imitate 
him and won’t eat it either.) 
% Have you served creamed car- 
rots lately? Cut them in sticks and 
cook until tender. Make a velvet- 
smooth white sauce—don’t forget 
to use the carrot cooking water. 
Now help yourself to yellow-vita- 
min A. 

% Send hot split pea soup to 
school in the thermos bottle for 
the children’s lunch. March has 
a bit of the lion in her, you know. 
Have some yourself for lunch, 
Mom. It'll help perk up your 
spirits. (Dried peas contain that 
stabilizer. Vitamin B,.) 

% In this day of extending and 
stretching, it’s well to plan for 
contrasts in food texture. It’s a 
good idea to have something soft 
and something to bite on in the 
same meal. Variety of textures is 
as important as different flavors in 
foods when planning your menus. 
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OUR PARENTS 





Write Him Often 


So YOUR soldier boy is homesick! Of 
course he is! He misses his family and 
friends and all they’ve meant to him over a 
period of years. That’s perfectly natural; 
the same thing would have happened had 
he gone away to school or camp or just on 
a visit, his first trip away from home. 

Even more than his family and friends 
he is missing the things HOME has stood 
for in his mind. Home has given him a 
definite feeling of security; a refuge from 
competition and struggle; a place to relax 
completely and be himself no matter what 
his mood; a place where he would always 
be welcomed and loved. That’s what makes 
him homesick. And this is where his family 
comes in. Write him often. A few lines 
every day mean a great deal more than a 
long letter once a week. The long letter 
may reach him on a day when he doesn’t 
need it particularly and there may have 
been a day when his morale was low and 
the letter from home would have helped. 

What are you going to say in all these 
letters? Just exactly what you would say to 
him when he used to come in from school 
or work. Don’t tell him you’re sorry for 
him. Tell him about the neighbors who 
dropped in on Sunday, about whom you 
saw in town the other day, little anecdotes 
about the dog and the calf and the other 
animals. Don’t mention sickness at home 
or anything else that would cause him to 
worry. It may seem minor to you but if he 
is homesick anyway and you tell him Dad 
is laid up with a cold he may imagine all 
sorts of calamities. 

Most important of all, always give him 
the feeling that he is still a part of the 
family group. If you’ve given his room to 
his younger brother, DON’T tell him 
about it. It isn’t anything he needs to know 
now and he will feel that he has been 
pushed right out of the home. 


R A very short time he will accept the 
new life, he will adjust to the routine and 
discipline of army life. He will be no less 
fond of his home but he will realize that 
changes are inevitable, that change is 
growth and he will accept his new inde- 
pendence as a part of becoming adult, he 
will make new friends and here, again, the 
home background is going to help him. He 
ll select his friends by the standards 
which you have set up. Let him know that 
1 are interested, show him that you 
nt to know the names and appearance 
these new friends. He won’t tell you 
ut army life, he won’t complain about 
d or living conditions if he can write 
1 about friends, new duties, recreations. 
So keep up your end. Those daily letters 
your boy in the service are a part of your 
riotic duty. You'll find his homesickness 
n passes and his adjustments will be so 
ich easier with your interest and help.— 


zabeth Cobb Ellis 





“1 knew she was too young 
to have a baby!” 





1. That stage whisper stopped me short. What a thing to say! Here I 
thought the first visit of Dick’s two aunts had been such a success—and then 
they come out with that behind my back! I suppose I might have ignored 


” T asked. 





2. They were dismayed, but Aunt Sarah said, 
“Dear, it’s just that you don’t seem mature 
enough to bring up a baby. You want to try 
all these fancy ideas. Everything has to be 
special, even the baby’s laxative!” 


4. “Yes, even a special laxative—Fletcher’s 
Castoria — made especially for children. It’s 
mild and gentle ...safe, yet effective, for chil- 
dren from babyhood to 8 or 10 years. It’s not 
‘harsh’ or griping, like some adult laxatives. 





6. “I was just going to give Judy some now,” 
I said. “Come along and see how she likes it.” 


And they were certainly impressed when Judy 
took Fletcher’s Castoria without a protest! 


Always take a laxative only as directed 
on the package or by your physician. 


Qa+htVikther CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative made especially for children. 












3. “I learned that from my doctor!” I said. 
“He explained that babies require different 
care from grownups. And that a baby’s deli- 
cate system needs very particular care. That’s 
why I insist on special things for Judy... 





5. “My druggist recommends Fletcher's Cas- 
toria, too. Says it’s worth knowing about, par- 
ticularly when colds are prevalent and there’s 
apt to be more need for a laxative. So, I 
bought the money-saving Family Size bottle. 


As the medical profession knows, the 
chief ingredient in Fletcher's Cas- 
toria—senna—has an excellent repu- 
tation in medical literature. 


Research has proved that senna 
works mostly in the lower bowel, so 
it rarely disturbs the appetite or di- 
gestion. In regulated doses, senna 
produces easy elimination and al- 
most never gripes or irritates, 
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Her Wash 
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HERS White 


CLIMALENE 


makes the 


BIG DIFFERENCE 


“Why isn’t my wash white like my 
neighbor’s?” many a woman asks 
herself. 

Soap—no matter what kind—needs 
a “helper” to soften water, dissolve 
greasy dirt, and keep soap curds from 
settling in the clothes. 

Climalene does all these things 
—you'll be delighted at the way it 
boosts suds, loosens grimy wartime 
dirt, and gives you whiter washes 

with less rubbing. 

It’s easy on the 
clothes—a grand 
sOap-saver, too. 
Use Climalene this 
washday and see. 


, Best Buy— 
Big 2 Lb. 
Thrift Package 


The Climalene Co. 
Canton, Ohio 











Jressmaking — 


987. Tailored shirtwaist » 
dress with a town and 
country air. Smart are its 
straight skirt with two in- 
verted pleats, its notched 
collar, and simulated flap 
pockets. Designed for sizes 
14 to 20, 32 to 46. Size 16 
(34) requires 314 yards 35- 
inch material or 274 yards 
39-inch material. 


@ 991. Dress for spring and 
on thru the summer. Made 
with wide, shaped collar, 
deep midriff, and single 
patch pocket on_ skirt. 
Short puff sleeves are gath- 
ered to the band. Designed 
for sizes 12 to 20, 30 to 38. 
Size -16 (34) requires 314 
yards 35-inch material; col- 
lar, sleeve bands, and pock- 
et flap, 54 yard 35-inch. 


874. A trim little suit. 
Perfectly tailored with fit- 
ted jacket, notched collar, 
three patch pockets, and 
flared skirt. White collar 
and cuffs give it a fresh, 
crisp look. Designed for 
sizes six to 14. Size 12 re- 
quires 234 yards 35-inch 
material; collar, cuffs, and 
facing, 24 yard 35-inch. 


990. White trim gives this 
dress a springtime touch. 
Peplum blouse is gath- 
ered below the shoulder 
yokes and has a notched 
collar. Slim skirt has side 
pleats. Designed for sizes 
14 to 20, 32 to 46. Size 16 
(34) requires 314 yards 39- 
inch material; collar and 
cuff bands, 54 yard 35-inch. 


1012. For spring after- 
noons, this becoming dress 
is wonderfully adaptable to 
new prints. The - slim, 
gored skirt is fitted high 
above the waistline in 
front. Surplice front and 
short, gathered _ sleeves 
make it completely femi- 
nine and flattering. De- 
signed for sizes 14 to 20, 
32 to 44. Size 16 (34) re- 
quires 3 yards 39-inch ma- 
terial. Choose a gay print. 





Patterns may be ob- 
tained for 15 cents each. 
Address all orders direct 
to the Pattern Depart- 
ment, Successful Farm- 
ing, Des Moines, lowa. 
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Dear CLUB GIRLS: 


How are you getting along with your 
sewing project? 

The girls who took part in last year’s 
National 4-H Club Achievement Contest 
certainly did themselves proud! Margaret 
Webb of Jefferson County, Illinois, has 
made 155 garments during the six years 
she’s been a Club girl. Virginia Jolson 
of Freeborn County, Minnesota, has made 
181 different pieces of clothing as well as 
115 household articles in her seven years 
of 4-H work. 

The care and repair of a sewing ma- 
chine is an important project, too. I re- 
member when my mother scolded me for 
adjusting the tension on her machine when 
I didn’t know how. I recall, too, the dif- 
ficulties I got into when the bobbin “ran 
out.” Mother said, ““You must learn to 
rewind it—or you’ll always be cross when 
you sew.” 


Helen Hardy of Kansas is grateful for 
every bit of her 4-H experience. She was 
injured in an accident last year and had to 
spend many days in bed. Helen used those 
long hours wisely by designing dresses and 
planning make-believe wardrobes for her- 
self. When she was able to sew, she put 
her dreams to work and made for herself 
lovely dresses for school and parties. 

Her cotton formal cost $1.57. A local 
store liked the party frock so well they 
asked her to display it in one of their win- 
dows. Then they made her a nice offer— 
Helen made dresses for display and the 
store furnished the material. 


Recently a 4-H’er wrote me, “I’m al- 
most Afraid to read the newspapers, the 
world looks so gloomy.” 

Gloomy it is—in spots, but 4-H’ers have 
to face facts. Here’s what Mrs. Arthur 
Bakke, a former state leader of Iowa 4-H 
girls, has to say to you about the world 
today: ““You have always loved having 
things happen quickly, the more the merri- 
er, but the tempo of today is almost more 
than even you can take. Things go whizzing 
past so fast that you seem to be sitting 
still. Well, the world right now is in a 
big housecleaning orgy. Everything seems 
pushed aside. All you see are the world’s 
mops, brooms, pails, stepladders and clean- 
ing cloths—things needed to sweep into 
dark corridors and dig out the corners so 
the house will be cleaner, safer and healthi- 
er for the youth of the world. You, the 

arm girls of America, have a real place 
n the world’s housecleaning; you’ve a 
job to do, too.’ 

Your Club meeting is an important 
place to discuss the world today and to- 
morrow. Bring library books to the meet- 
ing, mark magazine articles, clip ideas for 
the bulletin board. Do all you can to in- 
terest other members in keeping wide- 
awake! If you need games for March 
entertainment I'll be glad to send them. 
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Purer than Finest Castiles! 





For years the finest fine castiles 
Won all the ladies’ votes. 

But here comes SWAN— it's purer still! 
It’s white! Costs less! It floats! 


G . ~ ~ 


No wonder baby doctors say 
“Swan's swell for tender skin!” 
With suds so pure! And suds so mild 
To dunk a baby in! 







Es 


Just see how soft and smooth and fresh 
Swan leaves your hands and face! “ 
Hard water doesn’t frighten Swan— 
it suds swell any place! 


A thrifty soap ? That lathers fast? 
Let’s all Swan up and sing! 

And try Swan's pure and gentle suds 
For baby! Dishes! Everything ! 


Yep, dishes! Swan suds twice as 
fast as other floating soaps in 
hard water! Swan breaks easily 
... use half for bath and half 
for kitchen! 


Purer than 
Finest Castiles 


~ SWAN 


FLOATING SOAP 


TUNE IN: Burns & Allen, CBS, Tuesday 
nights «+ Tommy Riggs and Betty Lou, 
NBC, Friday nights. 


MADE BY LEVER BROS. CO., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 







coh Ur, 


 Guarantoed by > 
‘Good Souscheesing 
alent 


Two convenient sizes 


—Large and Regular 
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AKE delicious, golden- brown 

bread rich with old-fashioned 
goodness, using tried and true 
Yeast Foam. If it isn’t the best 
you ever tasted, mail us a note 
telling cost of ingredients, attach 
Yeast Foam wrapper, and we will 
refund your money! 


Save Precious Daylight Time. The 
Yeast Foam Daylight Saving 
Way, you set the mix the night 
before, this yeast works while 
you sleep. Next morning, when 
fully doubled in bulk, dough is 
ready to make into loaves. You 


How to Tickle Farm Appetites 


have bread out of oven well be- 
fore noon, free best part of day 
for other things. 


Save Trips to Store, Save Money. 
Now with tires and gas rationed, 
keep Yeast Foam handy on your 
pantry shelf. It keeps for months 
without refrigeration. Ready for 
use at your convenience. And 
costs only 2c a cake—enough for 
four loaves! Order a supply today. 





AMAZING GARDEN OFFER — 44 vari- 
eties of flower bulbs and seeds 
for one Yeast Foam wrapper and 
10c. Offer expires March 31st. 
Send at once to 





NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. 
Dept. 413-43, 1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 





" IMPROVED 
DRY YEAST 











For Joyful Cough 
Relief, Try This 
Home Mixture 


Saves Big Dollars. No Cooking. 


This splendid recipe is used by millions every year, 
because it makes such a dependable, effective medi- 
cine for coughs due to colds. It’s so easy to mix—a 
child could do it. 

From any druggist get 244 ounces of Pinex, a 
special compound of proven ingredients, in concen- 
trated form, well-known for its soothing effect on 
throat and bronchial membranes. 

Then make a syrup by stirring two cups of granu- 
lated sugar and one cup of water a few moments, until 
dissolved. It’s no trouble at all. No cooking needed. 
Or you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, instead of 
sugar syrup. 

Put the Pinex into a pint bottle and add your 
syrup. This makes a full pint of cough medicine, very 
effective and quick-acting, and you get about four 
times as much for your money. It never spoils, and is 
very pleasant in taste. 

You'll be amazed by the way it takes hold of 
coughs, giving you quick relief. It | Badin the phlegm, 
soothes the irritated membranes, and helps clear the 
air passages. Money refunded if it doesn’t please you 
in every way 

THE PINEX CO., FT. WAYNE, INDIANA 





It Will Pay You to read carefully about the products 
and services SuccessfulFarming advertisers have developed 
and are offering to you. 





“Stay-at-home” Meats 


| Continued from pa: 


Creamed Sweetbreads 


4 tablespoons butter 

or bacon drippings 
4 tablespoons flour 
2 cups milk 


1 teaspoon salt 

1 pound sweetbreads 
2 hard-cooked eggs 
6 slices toast 


Blend butter or bacon drippings 
flour. (The flavor of bacon combines 
with sweetbreads.) Add milk and s 
with salt. Cook, stirring constantly, u 
white sauce thickens. Cut precooked sweet- 
breads and hard-cooked eggs into medi 
sized pieces and heat in white sauce. Se1 
on buttered toast, and piping hot. This 


makes six servings. 


Brain Croquettes 


1 tablespoon butter 

3 tablespoons flour 

Vf cup milk 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 Ib. precooked 
brains 


1 small onion, grated 
Ve cup cooked rice 
2 egg yolks, beaten 
1 egg 
1 cup bread 

crumbs 





THE NEW 


EASY-70-GROW 


WATERMELON 


At last! A melon everyone can 
grow, The New SUGAR- 
LUMPS, Matures early. Ripe 
by 4th of July. Extremely 
sweet and juicy. Grow any- 
where, Come in 3 colors—red, 
white, and yellow. Yellow 
sweetest. See free offer at left 
on a of all 3. yes gl 
4g) sands of other ARDY, 
chine UaSs| TESTED seeds and plants 
. Also free gous in the north for 
lanting book. Cli ardiness. 
Off at om GURNEY SEED & 
8 stamp. NURSERY CO. 


G = 1802 Page Street Yankton, So. Dak. 


SS eCUPAND MALSee me 


Combine butter, flour, milk, and salt to 
make a white sauce. Add chopped brains, 
onion, rice, and beaten egg yolks to whit 
sauce and blend well. Mold into croquettes 
Dip in beaten egg, then in crumbs; again 
in egg and crumbs. Fry in shallow fat for 
about two minutes to a golden brown, then 
place in a moderate oven (375°) for 10 
minutes. This recipe will make eight patties. 


Brain Omelet 


4 eggs, separated 
1 teaspoon salt 
Y% cup milk 


4 teaspoons fat 
1 cup or more pre- 
cooked brains 





aie! u Sttune o> ~ 


<A 
‘> Guaranteed by ® 
Good Housekeeping 
w ETT OF 
45 aovearisty HSS 
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@ QUALITY counts more today 
than ever before, particularly in 
home baking. That's why more 
and more women are turning to 
Clabber Girl, the baking powder 
that has been the baking day 
favorite in millions of homes for 
years and years. 


HULMAN & CO. — TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
Founded 1848 





Beat egg whites until stiff but not dry. 
Beat yolks with salt and milk. Fold yolk 
mixture into stiffly beaten whites. Fold in 
chopped brains. Pour into greased frying- 
pan and spread evenly. Cook slowly until 
well risen and slightly browned on the 
bottom. Put pan in a moderately hot oven 
for a few minutes to dry top. Fold and 
serve at once on a hot platter. 


Liver 


Calf liver, because it is very tender, maj 
be cooked somewhat more quickly than 
beef, pork, or lamb liver, but all liver needs 
relatively slow cooking at a low tempera- 
ture. A high temperature will toughen 
liver and make it dry and tasteless. 

Liver is a very tender, fine-grained meat 
and should be handled carefully. Before 
cooking, it should be wiped with a damp 
cloth and the skin and tough fibers re- 
moved by loosening with a sharp knile 
and then pulling off gently with the fingers. 

The flavor of pork and lamb liver maj 
be improved by scalding before cooking. 
This is not necessary for calf or beef liver. 
Soaking pork liver in buttermilk gives it 4 
good flavor. 


Braised Liver 


1/y cup onien, diced 

3 slices bacon 

1 cup water 

1 cup canned 
tomatoes 

1 teaspoon salt 

1% teaspoon peppe! 


2-pound piece beef 
liver 

2 tablespoons flour 

1 tablespoon 
drippings 

1 cup diced celery 

VY cup carrot, diced 
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and brown in drippings. Remove and add 
vegetables and cook slightly. Place liver on 
top of the vegetables. Lay bacon over the 
top, add water, tomatoes, and seasoning. 
Cover with a close-fitting lid and cook in a 
moderate oven (350°) about one and one- 
half hours. Remove lid to brown bacon. 
Thicken sauce with flour smoothed in 
water and serve in a separate dish. Makes 
six servings. 


Liver Baked in Sour Cream 


1% pounds liver, 1 cup sour cream 

in one piece 1 teaspoon salt 
/g pound salt pork 1% teaspoon pepper 
3 tablespoons 


French dressing 


Calf, beef, or pork liver may be used. 
Cut salt pork into small strips. Make slashes 
in rounded side of liver and thread the 
strips of salt pork thru the slashes. Mari- 
nate liver for 30 minutes in French dress- 
ing. Place liver in casserole and season 
with salt and pepper. Pour sour cream over 
it. Cover and cook in a moderate oven 
(350°) until liver is tender. It takes 45 
minutes to one and one-half hours for calf 
liver and one to two hours for beef and 
pork. Serves four. 


Tripe 


Tripe is another one of the stay-at-home 
meats and a complete stranger to many 
American tables. In Europe many deli- 
cious dishes are made from tripe. It has a 
distinctive flavor and texture and is high 
in food value. 

To prepare for making into many at- 
tractive and appetizing dishes, the tripe 
should be washed thoroly in cold water and 
simmered gently for two to three hours. 
Tripe should be very thoroly cooked. 
Cooking until it is almost gelatin-like 
adds to its flavor. 

After this preparation the tripe may be 
breaded or dipped in batter and fried in 
deep fat. It is good spread with a well- 
seasoned dressing, made into a roll, tied, 
and baked in a slow oven for about an hour. 
It may be stewed with vegetables or cooked 
in a spicy tomato sauce. It adds richness 
and food value to soup. It may be ground, 
shaped into patties, wrapped with bacon, 
and cooked until the bacon is crisp. 

All the stay-at-home meats are mighty 
good eating, and using them often will 
make sharing the meat a lot easier. END 

















The committee couldn't afford a horse” 


Dredge liver (in one piece) with flour 


It melts in your mouth 
yet sticks to your ribs... 
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@ 6 tablespoons 
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PILLSBURY’S HOME-MADE BREAD 
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makes 6 big loaves Se 
full, firm texture yet 50 deliciously 


TIME: about 45 to 50 minutes 


@ 4 cups lukewarm water 
(6 Ibs.) sifted _ 
e S aspuRY’s Best Enriched Flour 
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ca 4 all your baking—f. 
i .yeast bread recipe, write to 
1: wetter Flour Mills Company. 


FOOD RATIONING HINTS— Make your rationed foods go 
further by serving, plentifully, baked foods and bread to 
keep meals satisfying and nourishing. 

For example: Bake meat pies with fluffy biscuit topping. 
Stretch the meat ration with flour-thickened gravy. Serve 
meat stews with tender dumplings. Stretch canned vege- 
tables in soufflés or with flour-thickened sauces, Stretch 
canned fruits in puddings, cobblers, shortcakes. 

Remember that when you use enriched white flour— 
which fortunately is plentiful—you further your govern- 
ment’s nutrition program. Enriched flour contributes ad 
ditional calories of food-energy, two B- 
vitamins, and iron. Combined with milk, 
it provides body-building protein. 

First ““E” award in milling industry to 
Pillsbury's Springfield, Hll., Mill 
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— Beauly Dividends 


Carpets, Clothing 


WE DO THE REST! 7/’s All So Easy: your 
materials are picked up at your door at our 
expense by Freight or Express and rushed 
to the Olson Factory where we shred, 
merge, sterilize and reclaim the valuable 
wool and other materials in them. Then 
we bleach, respin, redye, reweave—and 

Im One Week you can have colorful, mod- 
» ern, deep-textured OL_son BroapLoom 

‘N Rucs that are woven Reversible for 

» double wear and greater luxury. 


FACTORY TO YOU 


f Your Choice of 61 Early 

’ American, 18th Century 
floral, Oriental, Texture and 

Leaf designs, Solid or Two- 
Tone colors, soft Tweed 
ta Blends, dainty Ovals. The 
, correct size for any room— 


Seamless up to 
16 ft. wide by 
Any Length 
You Risk Nothing by 
a Trial. Our 69th year. 
Two million customers. 
» We have no agents. 
Write Today for 
big Olson catalog 
—40 pages of rugs 
and model rooms. 


Chicago New York 
San Francisco 


Mail Coupon or Ic Post Card 
BOOK IN 
COLORS 
OLSON RUG CO. Dept. c-60 
2800 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, IIl, 


Please mail big Free Olson catalog of rugs, 
decorating helps, model rooms in colors to: 


reniges? a 


Bb. cetacoem 





No TIMK for exercise? That’s what 
you think! Ifyou’re Mrs. Average Home- 
maker, doing\her own work, then you 
spend hours every day in housework—the 
best exercise you\can get. Best, that is, if 
it’s done properly. Improperly done, 
housecleaning can \be youth-destroying, 
backbreaking torture} 

So let’s make the migst of it as bene- 
ficial exercise. Exercise is, as beautifying 
to your body as wisely-used make-up is to 
your face. It helps you get rid of excess 
pounds, remolds your figure, stimulates 
the circulation, and im- 
proves your posture. 

Most women want to 
reduce some portion. of 
their body. If you un- 
derstand how various 
household tasks affect 
your body, you can em- 
phasize those which re- 
duce the fleshy parts. 
That is, of course, if you 
have average health so 
your work is no great 
strain. And when you 
think of your work as 
beneficial, body-build- 
ing exercise, it will be 
more enjoyable. 

Good posture deserves 
top-ranking honors, for 
without it no woman 
can be truly attractive. 
Correct posture can con- 
ceal figure faults and excess pounds, and 
it’s especially important in exercise or 
work, for it means that your organs are 
in their proper positions. Check your 
posture and see how you rate. Your head 
should be held up proudly with your 
chin in, chest up, and shoulders back, 
with the lower part of your 
spine tucked in. That old movie 
star trick of walking around 
the house with a heavy book on 
your head will help teach you a 
graceful, poised walk. 

Posture is especially impor- 
tant in walking up and down 
stairs, and how many times a 
day we do go up and down 
stairs! To make it less tiresome, 
don’t lean forward; hold your- 
self erect, with the weight on 
the balls of your feet. 

There are right and wrong 
ways of bending and stooping 
and the right way is easier on 
you. Instead of bending awk- 
wardly at the waist to pick up things, 
expecially heavy things, stoop down. 
Bending tends to spread the hip muscles, 
while stooping is grand for whittling 
down thighs. 

Lifting something heavy? Stoop to 
pick it up and then “get under” your 
burden. Spread the exertion all over 
your body, instead of putting the strain 
on your arm, shoulder, and back muscles. 
Remember to stoop instead of bend 
when dusting low furniture, picking up 


Walk Erect 


Stoop 


a letter, or lifting heavy objects. Avoid 
those washday backache blues by lifting 
your heavy baskets of clothes in the abo, 
fashion, and when you’re hanging th 
clothes on the line, lean from the hip; 
and keep the back straight. 

Ironing won’t be half so tiresome i 
you hold yourself properly. Stop ever 
half hour and rest for a few minutes 
Vigorous arm-swinging, first one and 
then the other, is good to rest those ready- 
to-give-up back muscles. If your arms an 
back are too plump, you can always ¢ 
sole yourself with the 
fact that ironing is ex- 
cellent exercise for them. 

Cleaning windows 
and wallpaper, and 
dusting ceilings may 
seem like hard work, 
but it’s good for your 
body because it requires 
reaching. Don’t reach 
from the waist up only, 
but stand on tiptoe and 
stretch the whole body. 
Few of us really stretch 
our bodies as much as 
we should, altho strain 
should be avoided at all 
times. So swing and 
stretch at these jobs, re- 
membering how it’s 
helping your body. Al- 
ternate arms whenever 
possible to get all-over 
exercise. 

Running the cleaner is rather a prosaic 
job, unless you put some interest in it. 
Swing your arms out wide for some good 
stretching, and don’t forget to watch 
your posture, 

Making the beds is\ an excellent all- 
over exercise} Be extravagant 
with your motions. Leaning 
from the waist to smooth out 
the wrinkles in the center of the 
bed will help |wear down that 
“spare tire’? around the middle 

Is scrubbing) or waxing the 
floors beautifying? Only to the 
floors, you might reply. But 
this hands and; knees position 
is really very healthful. Many 
specialists recOmmend that 
women should get down on their 
hands and knees\ daily, for yout 
organs are then hanging 1 
their right positions. So don’t 
hurry too much, at your floor 
jobs, for they’re really ver) 

good for you. 

The usual accompaniment to dish- 
pan hands is dish-pan slurnp. Check all 
your kitchen equipment ‘to see if th 
height is right. If it’s too low or too high, 
it’s impossible to maintair: correct pos- 
ture. Revise the heights of your tables 
and sinks when possible, jor get your- 
self a kitchen stool of the\right height, 
with a back, so you can sit at as man} 
jobs as possible. i 

The same rules hold for outdoor tasks 


Stretch 


By Maxine Schweiker 
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Watch your position; stoop, don’t bend; 
lift with your whole body and not just 
your arms. A good many women tire, and 
even injure themselves, by jumping in- 
correctly. Perhaps you’re jumping the last 
few steps from the barn ladder, or hurdling 
a mud puddle. Whenever it’s necessary to 
jump, land so that the weight of your body 
is on the balls of the feet, with your knees 
bent slightly. Let those intricately con- 
structed arches of yours take the spring 
of the jumping instead of jarring your 
whole body by landing rigidly. 

Aching feet put lines in your face, and 
the tired feet respond more quickly to 
treatment than the lines in your face will. 
Try rotating the feet from the ankle, with 
an outward motion. Or, when you step 
out of the tub, try to draw the bath mat 
up with the toes. This strengthens the 
arch, and rests the feet. Or stand on the 
edge of a book, with the toes hanging 
over. Curl the toes down and then up. 
Whenever possible, get your feet up, up! 

When the shoulder and back muscles 
are tired, try head rotation, holding your 
shoulders firm and letting your neck go 
limp as a rag. Bring your arms to your 
chest at shoulder level, and then bend 
them back slowly but firmly. Swinging your 
arms, one at a time, is good for tired 
shoulder muscles, and simply shrugging 
your shoulders in an exaggerated fashion 
relieves shoulder tension. 

Just try these suggestions and you'll 
find that your working hours pay double- 
dividends in better health and a more 
beautifully proportioned body. END 








Jiffy 
Knit 





lis no military secret; the news is out! 
Here’s your newest jiffy-knit jacket in a 
dashing military style with two big patch 
pockets and epaulets. You’ll knit it in a 
winkling in colorful rug cotton or two 
trands of knitting worsted. And it’s in- 
pensive, too. Just the thing for all year 
round, Get started now! Design N-7412 
ntains directions for making jacket in 
zeS 12-14 and 16-18, illustrations of 
tches, and lists materials needed. Only 
! cents. Address Successful Farming, 2903 
Meredith Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 





Don't waste PEPSODENT 


It takes only a little to make your smile brighter 


®@ Nearly one-fourth of all the Pepsodent 
we make goes to men in uniform... 
they want it .. . they deserve it. 


@ At the same time, we are trying to 
supply the biggest number of civilian 
customers in Pepsodent history. 


® But, wartime restrictions limit the 
amount of Pepsodent we can make. 


® So... we urge you: Don’t waste 
Pepsodent. Use it sparingly. If you will 
help save enough for others . .. there 
will be enough for you. 


eo _ — Lucky for all... 


dental science knows no 
more effective, safe in- 
gredients than those 
which make up Pepso- 
dent’s patented formula. 
That’s why Pepsodent is 
so good, so effective, so 
safe that only a little is 
needed to make teeth 

brighter, make smiles 

more sparkling. 








1. MOISTEN your brush before applying paste. 
If you apply Pepsodent before wetting brush, it 
may wash down the drain. Finish brushing be- 
fore rinsing brush. 


2. MEASURE out only as much paste as you 
need, About three-quarters of an inch is enough. 
Always squeeze and roll tube evenly from the 
bottom. Replace cap. 





3. POUR Pepsodent Powder into the cupped 
palm of your hand — enough powder to cover a 
5¢ piece is plenty. Do not sprinkle it on the brush 
— this is wasteful. 


5. HANG your tooth brush up to dry after you 
use it. Bristles will stay firmer and last longer 
this way. Soggy, worn, wilted tooth brushes are 
inefficient, wasteful. 





4. SHOW children how to dab — not rub— moist 
brush in powder to pick it up. Measure out the 
right amount for small children and teach them 
the proper way to brush teeth. 





6. YOUR DRUGGIST is trying his best to serve 
everyone. Don’t blame him if his Pepsodent 
stock is low and he has to disappoint you. Try 
again in a few days. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING, MARCH, 


1943 
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LOUISE: Tell me, Mary, do you know any- 
thing about those thingumajigs that many 
women use now instead of sanitary pads? 


MARY: I certainly do. I use Tampax myself 
and if you don't I'll give you credit for less 
intelligence than I thought you had. 


Louise: Well, of all things, Mary! You 
surprise me! I had regarded you as con- 
servative about new ideas. 


MARY: Right you are Louise, but this new form 
of sanitary protection, Tampax, is a real boon 
to us women and I'd be stupid not to use it. 


Louise: Tell me, Mary, is it true Tampax 
doesn’t show, that you are not conscious 
of wearing it and that it eliminates other 
nuisances that go with the wearing of 
external sanitary pads? 


MARY: It is all true, emphatically. It really 
seems too good to be true, but I now realize life 
can be worthwhile even at “those times” of 
the month! 


LOUISE: What started you on Tampax, Mary? 


MARY: I have a friend, Jeannette, a registered 
nurse whose word carries great weight with 
me. She said she uses Tampax and so do many 
other nurses... She emphasized what a lot it 
means to women from both the psychological 
and the physical standpoints ... and now most 
of the girls in my office swear by Tampax! 


Tampax was perfected by a doctor to be 
worn internally and is now used by mil- 
lions of women. It is made of pure surgical 
cotton compressed into one-time-use ap- 
plicator. No pins, no belts, no odor. Easy 
disposal. Three sizes: Regular, Super, 
Junior. At drug stores, notion counters. 
Introductory box, 20¢. Economy package 
of 40's is a real bargain. Tampax Incorpo- 
rated, Palmer, Mass. 





3 SIZES 


REGULAR 


Accepted for Adver- 
tising by the Jour- 
nal of the American 
Medical Association 


SUPER JUNIOR 
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Hold Everything .. . 


In Its Place! 
{ Continued from page 77 | 


might be of cardboard and covered with 
wallpaper to match the walls. 

Sheet music which so often clutters up a 
piano bench might be divided into its 
various types, with each type held together 
in a cloth-bound folder. If it’s more than 
the piano bench can hold, why not pack it 
neatly in a low wooden box which could 
be covered and put to use as a footstool? 

Don’t forget to arrange handy places 
to keep toys used by the children. They'll 
learn habits of orderliness and have a feel- 
ing of satisfaction and belonging in the 
family if permitted to have a place of their 
very own in which to keep their possessions. 
Low shelves can be built in their rooms, 
but if this is upstairs or away from where 
they play, find some other unused corner. 
A small wooden box on wheels makes an 
excellent place for playthings. 

Here’s an idea for a “gadget shelf”: 
Avoid a cluttered look in your rooms by 
storing on a special shelf in your cupboard, 
or even in a gaily painted chest in the front 
hall, those accessories which you’re not 
using. Because they'll be handy, you’ll be 
likely to change these more often. 

Each home has its particular storage 
needs, so study and plan yours carefully, 
and you'll be rewarded with more leisure 
time and a happier place to live. END 





PLANS FOR STORAGE SPACE 


Successful Farming has prepared a series of 
how-to plans giving exact measurements 
and materials for building a number of 
handy cupboards, closets, bookshelves, 
and breakfast bars. Most were first illus- 
trated in March, 1942, Successful Farming, 
and are again offered by popular request. 


Corner Cupboard, No. 1. For the corner of a 
dining- or breakfast room. Runs to ceiling 
-+-10c. 


Cooking Center, No.1. An over-the-stove 
unit of wide shelf, cupboard, and knife rack 
with graceful Colonial valance........10c. 


Dining Alcove, No. 1. A complete breakfast 
bar, equipment storage space, and table 
surrounded by dining benches........10c. 


Drop-Table Closet, No. 1. Clever arrange- 
ment of table forms door for shelves of wall 
closet. Surface of table measures 2’7” by 
3’7"’; four shelves 2’5” long 


Linen Closet, No. 1. Eighteen inches deep, 
ceiling height, 5/34” wide; five shelves, 
three roomy drawers.... 


Revolving Kitchen Cabinet, No. 1. A new 
arrangement for the corner of your kitchen, 
providing a series of revolving shelves on 
center axle and enclosed to look like corner 
broom cabinet; runs 4’6” on both walls from 
corner, ceiling height 


Closet and Clothes Dryer, Work Clothes 
Closet, No. 1. Ceiling-height, full closet with 
concrete floor for dripping clothes, drain, and 
air-circulating arrangement to dry clothes 
thoroly 


Be sure to give full title of item when order- 
ing and send remittance to Building Editor, 
Successful Farming, 1903 Meredith Building, 
Des Moines, lowa. 
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GIVE =% 
YOUR s 
CHILD 3S 


this cold-relief used when 


UINTUPLETS 
CATCH COLD 


Whenever the Quintuplets catch cold— 
their chests, throats and backs are im- 
mer rubbed with Musterole. So 
Musterole must be just about the BEST 
cold relief you can buy! 

Musterole gives such wonderful re- 
sults because it’s MORE than just an 
ordinary “salve”. It’s what so many 
Doctorsand Nurses call a modern counter- 
irritant. It helps break up local congestion 
in upper bronchial tract, makes breath- 
ing easier, promptly relieves coughing 
and tight, sore, aching chest muscles due 
to colds. Get Musterole today! 

IN 3 STRENGTHS: Children’s Mild, 
Regular and Extra Strength. 








WHEN YOUR CHILD 


‘Wont Take 


A LAXATIVE! 


vo can’t blame a 

child for refusing to 

take a strong, bad- 

tasting cathartic! You 

wouldn’t like it either, 

if you had to take such 

medicine. Next time | ai 

your youngster needs "Ne = 

relief, treat him to Ex-Lax—thelaxative that 
tastes just like fine chocolate! Ex-Lax is 
thoroughly effective. But it’s gentle, too. 
Ex-Lax won’t upset the children or make 
them feel bad afterwards ...10c or 25ca box. 


EX-LAX Strikes a 
‘HAPPY MEDIUM’ 
—not too strong! 


—not too mild! 
— it’s just right! 


As a precaution, 
use only 
as directed. 











pb FALSE TEETH 
Rock, Slide or Slip? 


FASTEETH, an improved powder to be 
sprinkled on upper or lower plates, holds false 
teeth more firmly in place. Do not slide, slip or 
rock. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling 
FASTEETH is alkaline (non-acid), Does not 
sour. Checks “plate odor” (denture breath 








Get FASTEETH at any drug store. 
Beautiful 


QUILT PIECES tenes 


pm Large colorfast pieces. 3lbs. (26 yds.) 

. a plus postage. Sent C.O.D. 

oney-Back Guarantee. FREE— 

one thousand (1,000) zr 

good white thread FREE, 

and 16 lovely quilt pat- 

terns FREE with order. 

Send no money. Just mail & 

card TODAY. Act NOW! 
REMNANT SHOP 

Desk 223 Sesser, Ill. 











Nursery Favorites 





Were very nice to embroider on Baby’s 
clothes,” say Puss and her adorable pals. 
[here are transfers of 26 motifs ranging 
in size from one and one-fourth by two 
and one-fourth inches to four and three- 
fourths by five and three fourths inches; 
illustrations of stitches; and a list of the 
materials required. For Design N7491 
send 12 cents to Successful Farming, 3103 
Meredith Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 





Today and Now 


Old Bill was 80 years before he died. 

For him life had unfolded with each sun 

As new adventure. Something to be tried 
Today and now—some planting to be done, 
A stream to fish, a forest to explore, 

An upward trail to take in quiet shoes, 

A boy to teach of all the varied lore 

His many years had taught him how to use. 


And now that he is gone, such words as end, 

Do you remember, yesterday, last week, 

Are heard upon the lips of every friend 

Who walked with him or fished along the 
creek; 

Such words as he had never learned to say 

While sunlight beckoned on the hills today. 


—Helen Howland Prommel 


Homesick 


All day the hum of traffic filled his ear, 

And thru the night its ceaseless throbbing lay 

Upon his weary pulse; he stirred in fear 

As sirens soared, and sank, and moaned away. 

He stood bewildered as the crowd swept by, 

Intent, unseeing, on its hurried feet— 

He who had left behind the friendly eye, 

The ready greeting of a village street. 

And tho he looked on buildings wrought in 
stone, 

And heard the bells that crowned the evening 
tower, 

He saw the meager farmstead he had known; 

He heard the clock that chimed the country 
hour; 

And thru the strident clamor of the strange, 

The kettle sang upon his mother's range. 


—lIsabelle Bryans Longfellow 





» What kind of man 


Like this, I hope! 






~spggee 








We are what we eat! Among the right foods, son, is a whole 
grain cereal like Nabisco Shredded Wheat. 100% Whole 
Wheat in the form of crisp, toasted biscuits . . . that bring 
you health-building minerals such as iron and phosphorus. 
It’s also a good source of the energy-building Vitamin B, 
as nature provides it. And that good, nut-like taste is one 
you come back to again and again. Begin eating Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat— now! 



































WHEN You SEE 
NIAGARA FALLS 
ON THE PACKAGE 
YOU KNOW IT Is 
THE ORIGINAL 






Brightens up 
Breaktast / 
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Booka—Productive Vegetable Growing, by J. W. 
Lioyd, long recognized as an authoritative text of 
vegetable growing, has been revised and brought 
up to date in the light of recent developments in 
this field. Illustrated, 344 pages, cloth, $3. Send 
money to Successful Farming. 


Pull the Trigger on 
Constipation, with 
EaseforStomach, too 


When constipation brings on discomfort 
after meals, stomach upset, bloating, dizzy 
spells, gas, coated tongue and bad breath, your 
stomach is probably “‘crying the blues” because 
your bowels don’t move. It calls for Laxative- 
Senna to pull the trigger on those lazy bowels, 
combined with Syrup Pepsin for perfect ease to 
your stomach in taking. For years, many Doc- 
tors have given pepsin preparations in their 
prescriptions to make medicine more agreeable 
to a touchy stomach. So be sure your laxative 
contains Syrup Pepsin. Insist on Dr. Caldwell’s 
Laxative Senna combined with Syrup Pepsin. 
See how wonderfully the Laxative Senna wakes 
up lazy nerves and muscles in your intestines 
to bring welcome relief from constipation. And 
the good old Syrup Pepsin makes this laxative 
so comfortable and easy on your stomach. 
Even finicky children love the taste of this 
pleasant family laxative. Take Dr. Caldwell’s 
Laxative Senna combined with Syrup Pepsin, 
as directed on label or as your doctor advises, 
and feel worlds better. Insist on Dr. Caldwell’s, 
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Life Keeps ’em Wrestling 


come, and additional insurance provided 
to cover any indicated lack for a period 
determined by the buyer. 


Ir IS generally easier to decide on the 
kind of life insurance than on the amount. 
Actually, there are only three kinds: whole 
life, endowment, and term. The distinguishing 
features of these three can be combined.-to 
produce almost innumerable policy types, 
with each type designed to supply some 
specialized need. 

Whole life insurance means simply that 
the policy holder is insured thruout his 
lifetime, regardless of how long he lives, 
and that the face amount of the policy will 
be paid to his beneficiaries, regardless of 
how soon he may die. In no case does he 
pay as much as the policy returns, since 
compound interest on the paid premiums 
makes up the difference. He can pay the 
minimum annual premium for life, or have 
a paid-up policy by agreeing to somewhat 
larger premiums for a limited number of 
years. Whole life policies are chiefly de- 
signed to insure dependents against needs 
resulting from an early death, and with a 
maximum of such protection at a mini- 
mum cost. 

Endowment insurance, on the other hand, 
is frequently taken out to insure against 
living so long that the position of provider 
and dependents is reversed. These policies 
represent cumulative investments and are 
generally timed to return a regular income 
to the insured during his later years of 
life. Other forms, such as the 20-year 
endowment, are frequently taken out to 
guarantee funds for the children’s edu- 
cation. The higher unit cost of endowment 
insurance is explained by the need of col- 
lecting enough in premiums, over a limited 
period, to pay the full face value of. the 
policy in cases of premature death, and the 
accumulated endowment on the policies 
which mature. 

Term insurance was devised for those 
needing protection for some limited period 

five years, 10 years, 20. It is commonly 
used to protect a loan or business obliga- 
tion, or for additional insurance against the 
possible needs of the children until they 
become independent. This is the one kind 
of life insurance where not all of the poli- 
cies become claims, due to the limited 
period of the risk. And because of the 
limited number of death claims the com- 
pany has to pay, the premium charges are 
proportionately low. Also, some term 
policies permit renewal at expiration (with- 
out medical examination at that time), or 
the privilege of converting the policy to 
some more permanent kind. 


Tue wide variations in family incomes 
and family needs forbid any ironclad rules. 
But endowment policies, or combination 
policies which heavily accent the endow- 
ment or investment features, are generally 
considered the least desirable for those in 
the business of farming. The acquiring of 
new stock and equipment and the im- 
provement of land and buildings should 
prove a more profitable investment than 
the interest on insurance premiums. The 
big things here (in the case of a renter- 
buyer) would be a policy to insure pur- 
chase of such property, and (in the case of 
au owner) a policy to insure hanging on to 
it and turning it over to the family. 

Now, insurance rates are not arrived at 
by any offhand estimate of the amount the 
traffic will stand, but by precise knowledge 


[ Continued from page 50 | 


of the minimum cash required to meet the 
obligations of the policies. 

The death-rate increases with age, and 
life expectancy decreases. In other words, 
more 50-year-old people will die in a given 
year than 30-year-olds, and a man of 50 
cannot look forward to as many years of 
life as a man in his 30’s. This means that 
the company will not only have to pay 
more early claims on the older groups, but 
will have fewer years in which to collect 
the annual premiums. Rates must there- 
fore be computed on the basis of the per- 
son’s age when the policy is taken out. 

The cash surrender or loan value of a 
policy that has been only a short time in 
force is considerably smaller than the total 
premium payments. This has caused some 
unjustified ill will, on the assumption that 
the company profits greatly when such 
policies are allowed to lapse. All this 
“profit” has actually gone to pay death 
claims to cases where premium payments 
total only a smal] fraction of the face value 
of the policies. Had the holder of the sur- 
rendered policy died while his policy was 
in force, some other fellow’s premiums 
would have come to his dependents, even 
tho he had made only one small payment 
on a $5,000 policy. However, the cash 
value of a policy increases rapidly as the 
owner pays more and more of his share 
of the group risk. This unused accumula- 
tion is called the policy reserve, and can 
be used for premium loans when crops 
are poor, or for cash loans to help out in 
some emergency. 


Ay THIS particular time in our nation’s 
history whether to buy life insurance when 
every spare cent should go into War Bonds 
is a question that the prospective buyer 
may rightfully ask. Certainly this is no 
time to contract for excessive amounts of 
insurance for the investment features alone. 
But neither does patriotic duty demand 
the neglect of a family obligation. 

Where the need is apparent, life insur- 
ance is not a luxury, and the money spent 
on premiums for business continuance is no 
more “spare cash” than money spent on 
some other family essential. In some cases 
it may be found practical to buy low- 
premium term insurance, with renewal or 
conversion privileges, and timed to expire 
around the maturity date of the War 
Bonds. Speaking on this subject, Marriner 
Eccles, of the Federal Reserve System, 
made the following statement: 

“Insurance companies are large investors in 
Government securities accordingly, I feel 
that next to the purchase of Government savings 
and War Bonds and Stamps by the public, 
investment in life insurance is particularly to be 
encouraged at this time.” 

Of course this does not mean that life 
insurance buying is a substitute for War 
Bond buying where ali the money goes 
immediately and directly into the war 
effort. The proper statement of the ques- 
tion is not War Bonds or life insurance, 
but bonds certainly and insurance just as 
certainly where it is needed. Operating on 
this basis, life insurance agents sold over 
$1,700,000,000 in War Bonds during the 
first nine months of 1942. 

Their attitude is that they are not selling 
two competing forms of protection. The 
one insures the financial future of a man’s 
family (keeps farm kids wrestling whether 
or not Dad steps out of the picture), and 
the other insures the future freedom of the 
families of the world. END 








Cutting Labor Corners 
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check planting corn to save labor. Advan- 
tages in drilling corn are that it is easier to 
pick with a mechanical picker than when 
planted in hills, and drilled corn can be 
planted on the contour. 

The practice of cultivating corn four and 
sometimes five times to keep a loose mulch 
on the surface in an attempt to save mois- 
ture, when there are no weeds, is wasted 
effort on some farms. The Illinois Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station reports that 
“except on heavy soils which check badly, 
itseems that cultivation ordinarily is neces- 
sary only for the control of weed growth.” 

Studies made by the Division of Farm 
Management of the University of Illinois 
based on results from over 2,000 fields show 
better yields in fields of three cultivations 
than four or five cultivations. 

M. B. Burwash, another Champaign 
County, Illinois, farmer, by use of deep 
furrow opener when drilling has saved one 
cultivation. The field is harrowed with a 
regular peg-tooth harrow four to five days 
after planting, then when the corn is four 
or five inches high it is cultivated with a 
rotary hoe, covering 60 to 70 acres in a 
day’s time. Only two cultivations are then 
needed with the four-row corn cultivator. 
With this combination of operations one 
man takes care of 200 acres of corn. 

[he Illinois Agricultural Experiment 
Station determined nearly 20 years ago 
that the losses of beans by the binder- 
thresher method and by other methods 
in use at that time were in many Cases as 
much as one-third. ‘These tests played a 
part in bringing the combines into the 
Cornbelt. No farmer can afford to harvest 
beans with a binder and threshing machine 
if a combine can be obtained. 

lo get the: maximum accomplished with 
combines that are available, authorities 
suggest that the period for harvesting 
crops could be extended by planting early 
and late varieties of soybeans and small 
grain. To make this possible, neighbors 
whose crop is to be harvested with the 
same combine can co-operate in choosing 
varieties. Planting one variety at different 
dates does not have the same effect. 

Che recognition of the need of elimi- 
nating some of the old methods of hay 
harvesting is evidenced by the fact that 
the manufacturers of pickup balers are 
permitted to increase the number being 
manufactured during the war period. 
County Agent William Tammeus of Bond 
County, Illinois, states that the pickup 
baler is a great labor saver in harvesting 
hay in that county. A good many Illinois 
larmers are now using homemade buck or 
sweep rakes with good success in getting in 
the hay crop. Because these homemade 
rakes are made mostly of wood, more 
farmers will build them. 


W. {1 LE some standards of production may 
not be maintained quite as high as under 
conditions when labor is more plentiful, 
tnru use of short cuts the farm need not be 
neglected. Burley Baker of Piatt County, 
[llinois, eliminates most of the weed cut- 
ilong fence rows with a scythe by using 
tractor mower with about four feet of the 
ven-foot cutter bar, next to the tractor, 
covered with a metal shield. A strip three 
leet wide is easily cut without damage to 
ic crop, when small. Many farmers are 
ing out interior fences entirely, thus 
adding to the land farmed and having 
lewer weeds. END 








Let me tell you 


about this Lady — 


BROUGHT her home from a 

dance one night, in a creaky old 
Ford, and we stopped by the Jen- 
kins’ place ... the best farm in the 
township... and I said, “Mary, I’m 
going to have a farm like that some 
day... maybe even a better one!” 


She grinned a little and said: “You 
sure are!” And I have....I’ve got 
Mary, too. 


But it hasn’t all been easy. And 
it couldn’t have been done without 
her. Mary said, “We're building for 
the future.... We're going to work 
hard and get the things we want... 
and keep them.” Mary’s smart. She 
is a real farmer’s wife. 


So when we got what we wanted, 
and saw that it was good, we pro- 
tected it with Northwestern Mutual 





life insurance. If something happens 
to me, Mary’s got the farm free and 
ciear...and an income, too, for the 
critical readjustment period. And 
when I reach 65 I can sit on the 
porch without a worry in the world. 
Call this a plug if you want to, but 
I’d call it “just smart” to see the 
Northwestern Mutual agent before 
taking on life insurance of any kind. 
Because he can save you money. 


1943 





The Northwestern 
Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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== For Only 
Designed for flattery 


Wa will you find a dress 
value like this today? Try 
to match it at this sensational 
low price for style, material 
and workmanship, en you 
see this stunning frock, you'll 
wish you had ordered two or 
three. See how tiny your waist 
looks in the fitted lines of the 
long, button-front bodice. 

Contrasting trim on yoke gives 
dashing sailor-collar effect. 

Note clever detail of prancing 
lions cut from felt. Skirt is 
gathered all ‘round. Made of 
spun rayon and cotton, a beau- 
tiful, durable material that 
sheds creases magically. Smart 
colors: Beige with green trim or 
royal blue with white. Sizes: 
30, 32, 34, 36 and 38 inches. 
(Bust measure.) 


Money-Back Guarantee! 


Don’t wait, don’t risk disappointment, It may bea long, 

long time before you'll have another chance to get so 
lovely a dress at a price like this! Mall coupon today — 
sure. If you're not delighted with your pereaia, return 
dress in 5 days and get your money back in 


FREE! Our New, Money - Saving Cotaee 
gr = ROSH coUuPON====4 
y NATIONAL BELLAS HESS , 


j Kansas City, Mo. 

Enclosed is $1.69, plus 12¢ postage ($1.81 in all) I 

j for dress pictured above. My money back if not a 
pleased, Style 10D20A, 
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Books—ali About Flowering Bulbs, by T. A. 
Weston. An amazing amount of useful information 
is here available on about 80 families of bulbs, 
among which are both hardy and tender kinds, 
spring Siowering, summer fiowering, and forcing 
kinds. Illustrated, 184 pages, $2. Send money to 
Successful Farming. 


CORWS ‘esr 


Doctor’s 4-Way Relief Acts INSTANTLY 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino« 


pads instantly stop 
tormenting shoe 
friction; lift pain- 
ful pressure; keep 
youfoot-happy! 
Cost but a trifle, 
At Drug, Shoe, 
Department Stores. 














pain fying 
moves corns 


sore toes 


1. Sends 
2. Quickly re 
3. Prevents corns, 
4. Eases tight shoes 
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Bob Hope and Dorothy Lamour, a couple of 
news hawks in “They Got Me Covered” are 
surprised by Axis spies they've been hunting 


The New Movies 


Reviewed by Alice Pye 


Hitler's Children (RKO)—A _ romanti- 
cized version of Gregor Zeimer’s best-sell- 
ing Education for Death, this account of 
Nazi methods for enslaving German youth 
is told convincingly and powerfully thru 
the love of a young Gestapo officer and an 
American girl of German birth caught in 
the Nazi dragnet. As the young lovers, 
Tim Holt, son of the famous Western star, 
and Bonita Granville both turn in un- 
usually fine performances. Otto Kruger as a 
Gestapo colonel whose human qualities 
finally betray him is good, as usual, and 
Veteran H. B. Warner, as a courageous 
bishop who denounces the Nazi principles, 
is superb. Definitely adult entertainment. 


80 bushels.* 


Lucky Jordan (Paramount)—Believe it 
or not, Alan Ladd, so his press agents say, 
is the first blond killer to reach stardom. 
An unknown a year ago, the handsome 
tough guy returns to his natural blond 
hair in this, his first starring picture, be- 
cause of the clamor from female fans. ‘This 
time he’s a cocky racketeer who finds 
that he can’t buy his way out of the U. S. 
Army—but there’s plenty of action and 
intrigue before he learns his lesson toward 
the end of the picture. The well-propor- 
tioned legs of Helen Walker, trim Army 
hostess, play an important role in the plot. 
And Mabel Paige, as a tipsy old woman of 
the streets, hired by Ladd to impersonate 
his “dependent” mother, almost steals the 


show. 60 bushels.* 


Tennessee Johnson (M.G.M.)—An elo- 
quent biography of President Andrew 
Johnson, this film gives Van Heflin his 
first opportunity to display his acting tal- 
ents on the screen after a series of second- 
rate pictures—and he takes full advantage 
of the opportunity. His portrayal of the 
misunderstood 17th President of the U. S. 
(who has gone down in history as an un- 
educated drunkard who was impeached) 
is brilliant. As Thaddeus Stevens, John- 
son’s fanatical political enemy, Lionel 
Barrymore shares acting honors with 
Heflin. Ruth Hussey is good in her role of 
Johnson’s loyal wife, Eliza, who teaches 
him to read and write when he is merely 
a runaway tailor’s apprentice. The fine 
supporting cast includes Marjorie Main, 
Regis Toomey, Montagu Love, and Noah 
Beery, Sr. A picture for the whole family. 
100 bushels.* 





NOSTRILS 


When nostrils clog up, nose feels raw 
and sore, membranes swollen—that’s 
the time for Mentholatum, quick! 
Spread Mentholatum thoroughly in- 
side each nostril. Instantly it releases 
vapor “Mentholations” that start 
4 vital actions: 1) They help thin out 
thick mucus; 2) Soothe irritated mem- 
branes; 3) Help reduce swollen pas- 
sages; 4) Stimulate nasal blood supply. 
Use at first sniffle—every breath brings 
quick welcome relief! Jars 30¢. 








BILTRITE 


Rubber Heels 


WILL NOT SLIP «+ WEAR LONGER 
® At Leading Shoe Rebuilders Everywhere * 


og WOOL S's 
ded, 


>» NOW—make the most beautiful quilt top 

~ you ever saw—Extra Warm—at big 
. Saving! Uniform-size swatches, ¢x- 

. eoeseve WOOL and Wool-Mixed 








== Suitings from world’s largest 
= tailors! Bright, fresh, new! As- 
sorted patterns, weaves. Ready 


to use. 
Only % SILK SCRAPS 
Bundle! 


Bundle Mé eo cost of | py 
buying by ye Makes full crazy 
quilt and enough 


PMU RELL Burndic makes 
yoocaunit 00 ge = extra for cush 
wool QuiLT poll top. extra for sush- 
| geous colors, all 








VELVET SCRAPS Ccroiucih) | shapes ers - 
Ample to make beautiful fullsie $2 | CACueY ony 90 











SEND NO MONEY Send name, address and number of bundles 

Pay postman $2 per bundle Wool Blocks o 
Velvet Scrape—$1 per bundle Silk Scraps—plus small postage. Money 
back Guarantee. Supply limited. Order NOW while available! 


LINCOLN TAILORS, Dept. S-3, Lincoln, Nebr. 





HUMWAY'S 


FANCY PICKLING 
CUCUMBER 


Earliest of all, perfect shape, 
pen ne 10 gallons 
mer re 
of ‘ les and $5. 7 worth sold from 15 
; $600 and eere. 75 seeds My _ 
— ursery catalog. c 
. or postal for catalog only. 


RH. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN, Box 468, Rockford, lil 
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Casablanca (Warner Bros.)—Plenty of 
drama and intrigue against a French Mo- 
roccan background in this one. Ostensibly 
a story of conflict between Nazi agents and 
Paul Henreid, the head of a vast under- 
ground movement in Europe, who is trying 
to escape to the Americas to carry on his 
work, the plot chiefly concerns the rather 
involved love life of Ingrid Bergman, Hen- 
reid’s beauteous wife. Humphrey Bogart, 
superbly sinister as usual, is the disturbing 
element of the triangle. But tho he engi- 
neers the escape, Bogart is no match for 
Henreid’s noble manliness, as anyone can 
plainly see. 60 bushels.* 


*Worth that much in yield of enjoyment. 





Who’s Plotting? 
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feet. And whatever you do, keep your 
windbreak at least 100 feet from the farm 
building groups so that snow will not pile 
up against them and so there will be space 
for garden and orchard. 

The depth of the break you use depends 
on the kind of weather you have. In the 
southern half of the Cornbelt the four-row 
plan will probably do. This planting is 
simply two rows of shrubs on the outside 
facing the prevailing winds, a middle row 
of trees (evergreens preferred), and a final 
inside row of shrubs which might well do 
double duty and be berry shrubs or dwarf 
fruit trees. The tree row should be at least 
eight feet from the shrub rows, and the two 
outside shrub rows should be six feet apart. 

Up in more northern territory you will 
need a main windbreak with eight rows of 
trees (some farmers have told us that this 
has the effect of moving the farm 400 miles 
further south). In order and from the out- 
side in, those rows should be of the follow- 
ing kinds of trees: (1) fast growing; (2) 
hardy permanents; (3) fast growing; (4) 
hardy permanents; 5 and 6 hardy pine 
trees; and 7 and 8 hardy spruce. ““Wow!” 
you'll say, “does this fellow expect me to 
be a millionaire?” No, just pull on the cap 
and mackinaw and go out and size up the 
present windbreak today, see how well it’s 
stopping trouble. Then figure how you can 
fill in around and thru it, and you’ll be 
surprised how that bank of trees will grow. 
Figure eight feet in the rows between trees 
now with some replanting necessary. 

Leave eight feet between the deciduous 
tree rows, 12 between the pines and the 
spruce. In addition, it would be smart 
business to plant a snow catch 40 to 60 
feet out from the main break. This could 
be two rows of low, shrublike trees such as 
Caragana, Russian Olive, Diamond Willow, 
or other native willows. Take up a lot of 
space? Well you can pasture in between or 
plant legumes, and you can be sure that 
the floor of the snow trap will have as much 
moisture as any soil on the farm. 

We said previously that choice of shrubs 
and their location about the service yard 
and home should depend mainly upon 
individual preference. The same goes for 
trees to frame the home and shade it. 
Probably the best basis from which to 
work is a list of recommended varieties 
irom the horticultural department of your 
agricultural college. 

\ny of your farm plotting would bene- 
fit from that source, as a matter of fact. 
And as you get into it, the significance of 
the phrase “there’s no priority on plan- 
ning” will strike home. END 





. 
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MOLLY NEEDS A LAXATIVE. But her nu- 
trition class meets at 11. 





“Can’t risk taking a laxative,”” Molly 
decides. (She doesn’t know about quick- 
acting Sal Hepatica.) 











FEELING DULL and fretty due to con- 
stipation symptoms, Molly finds it hard 
to concentrate on nutrition. 

It’s nobody’s fault but her own. (Folks 
ought to keep fit these days.) 





Agnes knows the answers 














AGNES NEEDS A LAXATIVE. She's going 
to nutrition class, too. 

“Never put off till tonight the laxa- 
tive you need this morning,”’ says Agnes. 
She gets out of bed and takes Sal Hepa- 
tica—it usually acts within an hour. 











AGNES FEELS SWELL at nutrition class. 
She listens attentively to the lecturer, 
leaves primed with helpful hints on the 


best ways to feed her family. (She’s glad 
she took that Sal Hepatica.) 


Whenever you need a laxative 
—take gentle, Spcedy Sal Hepatica 


yEEP FIT. Never put off till tonight 

the laxative you need this morning. 

Take speedy, gentle Sal Hepatica. It 
usually acts within an hour. 

No discomfort, no griping. Sal 
Hepatica acts naturally by attracting 
needed liquid bulk to the intestinal tract. 
In addition, Sal Hepatica helps counter- 
act excess gastric acidity to help turn a 
sour stomach sweet again. 


8 out of 5 doctors, recently inter- 
viewed, recommend this pleasant saline 
laxative. Try it. 





Here are the active ingredients of Sal 
Hepatica: sodium sulphate, sodium chlo- 
ride, sodium phosphate, lithium carbonate, 
sodium bicarbonate, tartaric acid. Your 
doctor knows best. Ask him about the 
efficacy of this prescription. 











SAL HEPATICA 


Product of Bristol-Myers 


TUNE IN | 


“TIME TO SMILE” starring Eddie Cantor— Wednesdays, 9:00 P.M., EWT 
“DUFFY’S”—with Ed Gardner—Tuesdays, 8:30 P.M., EWT 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, MARCH, 1943 
















Doctor of 
Motors 





SOLDIER IN COVERALLS! 


His uniform is simply a pair of 
coveralls—and you never see 
his name in the headlines. The 
Doctor of Motors does his job 
so well that he is just taken for 
granted ... yet millions depend 
upon him to keep their cars, 
trucks, and tractors operating. 


For this man is the key to two 
billion horsepower. He must 
make old cars run like new, and 
old tractors pull full loads. If he 


fails, millions of warworkers 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, MARCH, 1943 


will not get to work. Millions of 
acres of rich farm land will lie 
fallow. But he will not fail. 


Perfect Circle knows this man 
well. He has put tens of millions 
of Perfect Circle Piston Rings 
in cars, trucks, and tractors— 
not because he likes us, but be- 
cause he likes a job well done. 
So when he tells you that your 
car needs Perfect Circles, you 
can be sure he does so to save 
you loss of power, gas, and oil. 


THE 
PERFECT CIRCLE 
COMPANIES 
HAGERSTOWN, INDIANA 
UL S. A, 
AND TORONTO, ONTARIO 
CANADA 





PRODIGAL: “Father, ’ve a notion to 
settle down and go in for raising chickens.” 

Father: “Better try owls. Their hours 
would suit you better.” 


Ephraim, the Negro trainer, was seated 
reading a letter, with Lige standing be- 
hind him holding his hands over Eph’s 
ears. 

Horseman (noticing them): “What kind 
of horse-play are you two fellows up to?” 

Ephraim: “Lige got dis here letter, boss, 
dat his gal writ him, but he kain’t read, so 
he gets me to read it fo’ him, but stops 
mah ears up so I kain’t hear what his gal 
done writ him.” 


**Halt!” ordered the sentry in the deten- 
tion unit. ““Who goes there?” 

“You wouldn’t know me,” said the 
voice. “I just got here yesterday.” 

“I suppose,” said the city man, “‘there 
are some queer characters around an old 
village like this.” 

**You’ll find a good many,” admitted the 
native, “when the hotels fill up.” 


Diner: “‘Are you sure that was cottage 
pudding you served me?” 

Waiter: “Yessir!” 

Diner: “‘Well, some of the shingle nails 
are loose!” 


*‘What did that farmer say last summer 
when you told him you’d marry his 
daughter?” 

“He said, ‘Okay, I'll put the shotgun 


down then!’ ” 


Louise: ‘‘Mary’s complexion has im- 
proved wonderfully of late.” 

Emma: “Yes, she is beginning to under- 
stand how to put it on!” 


Heard in an air raid shelter: “Is there a 
mackintosh in here that’s large enough to 
keep two young ladies warm?” 

*‘No, but there’s a MacPherson who’s 
willing to try,” was the reply from a dark 
corner. 





“The latest rumor is that the U.D.F. burned 
the barn because we wouldn't organize.” 
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AT LIFE 





ZANY ZOO 





The Panther 


anthers snarl and spit and squall 
And wail and cry and caterwaul. 
inthers purr and panthers pant, 
ut this is all irrelevant. 
e trouble is, they keep so still 
When they decide you're fit to kill. 














THE ERROR OF OUR WAYS 


Culls From the News Columns 





A Scentsible Procedure 


\ skunk, which entered the Town Hall 
thru a basement window while ‘‘The 
Ladies Aid the War Society” was in session, 
dis sr roe the meeting. Shortly after the 
nim nal was disposed of, the meeting again 
was called to odor.—Linton (Miss.) Sentinel 


Specialized Professions 


Before enlisting in the Army, Mr. Tug- 
gle was employed as instructor of widow 
trimming in the vocational training de- 
partment of Betts High School.—Glencoe 


(Ohio) Patriot 
We Would Assume As Much 


Mr. Forbes stated his wife compelled 
him to discharge his stenographer, which 
action, he also stated, was very much 
against his petter judgment. —Chicago (Iil.) 

ily News 


Dangerous Weapons—Both of Them! 

The plaintiff stated that when captured 

burglarizing the garage, the defendant had 

‘gun in one hand and a wench in the 
other.—Renard (Miss.) Trader 

Now, Now, Judgie Wudgie! 


\fter viewing the finalists in the ‘‘Miss 


\ ictory”’ contest for the most beautiful girl 
in the factory, Mr. Giles said the girls 
were the most comely he had ever been 
called upon to nudge.—Heffernon (N. Y.) 


Ay 
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Smoking Less_or 
smoking Mae? 


* Government figures show all-time peak in smoking 













Tai is the cigarette scien- 
tifically proved less irritat- 
ing to nose and throat, 


Eminent doctors... in medi- 


cal journals . . . report that: 


When smokers changed to 
PHILIP MORRIS—every case 
of irritation of the nose or 
throat—due to smoking— 
cleared up completely or 
definitely improved! 


NOTE: Wedonotclaimcura- 
tive power for PHILIP Morris 
—BUT—here’s real proof that 
they are less irritating . 


FINER PLEASURE .. . PLUS 
REAL PROTECTION 


7) aS 
WORKING HARDER — probably smoking more 
—and wisely changing to PHILIP MORRIS! 


CALL FOR 
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What did you do today 


... for Freedom? 


Today, at the front, he died... Today, what did you do? 
Next time you see a list of dead and wounded, ask yourself: 
“What have I done today for freedom? 
What can I do tomorrow that will save the lives of 
men like this and help them win the war?” 


To help you to do your share, the Government has organized the Citizens Service Corps 
as a part of local Defense Councils, with some war task or responsibility for every man, 
woman and child. Probably such a Corps is already at work in your community. If not, 
help to start one. A free booklet available through this magazine will tell you what to do 
and how to do it. Go into action today, and get the satisfaction of doing a needed war job well! 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 


CONTRIBUTED BY THE MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS OF AMERICA. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, MARCH, 1943 
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Advertisements using illustration or display (large) type, $4.40 per agate line. This classification is open to baby chick, poultry, livestock, pet stock, and schools. Straight classified, 


(no illustration or display type 


)—20 word minimum—all classifications—55 cents a word. Write Successful Farming, Des Moines 


, lowa, for complete information 











How would cage like to get 
our chicks this nad at a Big 
pecial Discount? .. . en 
join my Booster Club and est 

ne Him better-bred, R.O 

and Progeny-tested bloodli a 

chicks at BIG DISCOUNTS. 
ae —— ogy 

also be eligible for 
mas. IKE SMITH) =CASH REWARDS. 

Thousands of our boosters in Illinois have helped 

us build an enormous hatchery capacity and an 

extensive breeder flock program. As a result we 
are able to sell Lone Elm Chicks at rock bottom 
prices. Therefore, quality-bred Lone Elm Chicks 

cost no more than ordinary chicks. Drop me a 

postcard with your name and address. I'll send 

complete details about my club, the cash rewards, 
and the Special Chick Discounts by return mail. 
ne —— on your part. Just write, Mrs. Ike 

Smith, 


Lone Elm Hatcheries, Dept. 43S, Nokomis, Illinois 
' THIS GREAT BOOK 














EE GUSTA B. 








Every farmer, avery 
lover of horsefles 
should have a copy of it. This amaz- 

ing book tells all about my course on 






FAMOU 













ATZ 





to 20% 


Mrs. Atz Scores You That When Better 
Chix are Hatched, ATZ’S Will Hatch Them 


FAMOUS for QUALITY, PRICE, 
HONESTY, SATISFACTION. 


We hatch all popular Varieties. 
We Specialize in SEXING. 


We receive thousands of letters and re- 
peat orders that testify to the fame of 
Atz’s Chix. And every week new custom- 
ers are finding that our claims are not 
exaggerated, that our Chix prove more 
than satisfactory in their own poultry 
houses. 


We realize that it takes confidence for 
you to send in your hard-earned cash, 
and I am always on the alert in countless 
ways to justify that confidence and see 
that every customer gets good value for 
every doliar sent us for Baby Chix. 


WE GUARANTEE 100%, 
ALIVE ARRIVAL ON 
ALL OUR CHIX 


ORDER EARLY. Reserve your chix now. Be 
sure of delivery when you want them. Besides, 
you SAVE MONEY by ordering now, for ship- 
ment before March 9th, 1943. 


Our present prices represent big discounts below regular prices. Prices on all -hipments 
on or after March 9th will be from 7% 
that early chix mean earlier fall eggs bringing you higher prices. 

Send for our new circular showing our many breeds in beautiful colors. Don’t buy until 
you get this circular. It’s free. Write today. 


higher, according to breed. And don’t forget 











how to know horses—how to break 
them—how to train them—how to 
make Money as & master horseman. 
Write for it day—F REE, together 


Remember—Day Old Pullets delivered after 
March 9th will be from $2 to $3 per 100 higher. 












with my special offer of a course in 
Animal Breeding without cost to 

you. If you are interested in Gaiting 
and Riding the saddle horse, check here [)] Do w@ 
today—now, You'll never regret tt 


BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept. 203, - - - Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





Dept. 14 














ATZ’S MAMMOTH HATCHERIES 
Huntingburg, Indiana 
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BELGIAN HORSES 





Help the War Effort on 
Farms and City Streets 


Saving steel, gas ard rubber for 
our armed forces. Mares will do 
their share of the field work 
and raise colts for dividends. 
Breed your mares to a Belgian 





Stallion and raise colts of the 

type and color that meet market demands. Our breed- 
ers have horses to supply your needs. For the illus- 
trated 1943 Belgian Roviow, the Belgian Booklet, 


a list of members and sellers list, write to Route No. 1 


BELGIAN DRAFT HORSE CORPORATION, Dept. SF, Wabash, ind. 








The Oldest Bull We Have For Sale Is: 
TATTOO B-128......Born 7-23-42 


A nice individual and ready to ship! 
Write us about this good calf. 


MEREDITH JERSEY FARM 


Des Moines, lowa 








PUL LET SS iirc. ores 


Also Turkey Poults, 
Chicks. 


Illustrated 










Baby 
Catalog 







Natural le quick 


FREE diss lite is) klet 


52 Old Colony Bidg 





areLitial Rete cattle e tor 


POLLED HEREFORD ASS'N 








BROWN SWISS | rermer: com 





Also } weeks old. WHITE LEGHORNS or new, white egg 
WHITE ROMANS. Thousands of Breeders. Prices 25c 
up. Da y old Eyam, Unsexed chicks 7c up. Pictures & 


Catalog 
Dept. 415, Ottumwa, towa. 


tells how to raise ducks for 
PROFIT. Sent free. 

The Ridgway Duck Hatchery 
Box 60 LaRue, Ohio 








4% Milk. Hardy Cows. Large Calves. The cow for the 
farm. Free literature and breeders’ lists. 


The Brown Swiss Assn., Beloit, Wis. Dept. A. 








RUCKER'S CREEDING FARR, 

FARM EQUIPMENT 

Canvas Covers 12.4 02. used government 
tage. 8 x 14 feet $5.60; 12 x 16 $9.60; 





FEMALE HELP 


‘LIVESTOCK 





WANTED 


chinery and Equipment. Lo 





16. x 24 $19.20. All sizes 5c square foot. 
Water repellent—resewed—with 


mets eae with order. Harris 





I Will Give You $5.00 worth full size P 

grom- pomeene foods, groceries, soap, etc., Free o 18 months. For complete information 
f you agree to show friends and others. call or write, Federal Motor Finance, 808 
Amazing pare time money making oppor- 
Write Zanol, 8821 Monmouth, 
Ohio. **How To Break And Train Horses’’— 


Locust 8t., Des Moines, Ia. 


Loans to Buy Milk Cow 


lan on seasonal or monthly payments up 





For Greater Efficiency in milk ar 
production raise Milking Shorthorns! All 
allied nations urgently need all milk and 
meat United States can produce. Great 
opportunity with Milking Shorthorns. 4 
percent milk and greatest salvage value of 
all milk breeds. Free literature on request. 


s, Farm Ma- 
w cost finance 





A book every farmer and ho 





Mac hine ery ‘o., 517-30th Ave., 8S. E., 

Minneapolis yy tunity 

a " Cincinnati, 
Build DC Arcwelder without rewinding 


Plans $1.00 each. 25 to 600 
am from Vehicle motors, Light plant 
- erators, . “er starter-generators. 

€ r Club, 
Chicago. 





SFB-3432 Merchandise Give 





Women—Earn To $23 Weekly taking 
orders in home for dresses $2.39. Just one 
of 140 oe values. No investment. 


dress 
Desk 830: 32, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


have. It is free; no oblig 


Dept. 203-A, Pleasant Hill, 


address Beery School of Horsemanship. 


Read Milking Shorthorn Journal. Trial 
suhecripsion six months, 50c; one year 
$1.00. gens Shorthorn Soc iety, Dept. 
Q-5A, Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, 
Ohio. fitinols, © 


rseman should 
ation. Simply 





size. Fashion Frocks, 





Farm Telephones: Save up to 75% 

a _ nteed rebuilt telephones and re airs. 
5 rd makes. Free Bulletin. Farm 
b, e Co., Dept. 83, Rogers Park 





er rm- Poultry Fence. Barb Wire, Bale 


Call On Friends with Greeting Card 
Assortments; Easter, Birthday, other oc- 
casions. Personal Stationery; Gift W rap- 
ta ( hicago Ti pings. Big profits. Experience unnecessary. 
a . Samples on approval. Wallace Brown, 225 
Fifth Avenue, Dept. U-53, New York. 


and instructions. . 
write Rea Serum Co., St. Le 


Vaccinate Your Pigs—Save Money! 
Thousands of farmers do... 
Government tested serum, virus, syringes 
See your druggist, or 





Increase Your Herd of Dairy Cows. Pay 
for the cows out of the milk and cream 
checks. One-third down, 18 months to pay. 
Transaction can be handled by mail any- 
where in Iowa or adjoining states. Write 

7 des 


you can tool 


puis, Missouri. 





—- War Took He 





‘ ‘fing. Many Farm-Hardware 
item, Prompt delivery. Write for low 
er es iit rlocking Fence Co., Box 35, 
=e iInois, 





Big Manufacturer Wants Housewives 
time to wear Free Sample 
Dresses and show to friends. Give size, age. 
— “ Harford, Dept. 5-361, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


with spare 


Ohio Improved Chester White Boars, 
Bred Gilts, Pigs, no kin. On nine farms. No 


Write Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Tilinois. 


or see Stern Finance Company, 736 
Moines Bidg., Des Moines, lowa. 


Easy Keepers—Holsteins need no pam- 
Pe, no fussing, no expensive housing. 
hey have an unequalled ability to turn 





ip. Circulars, 





anced type Picture. 
‘reelan 





How to Build Victory Cow Stalls, 
a ons, pens for easy conversion to 
saa r war. New free booklet. 

Box SF-140, Fairfield, Iowa. 





—_— problems, deals very specifically. 
trated, 680 
money to Successful Farming. 


Guar ‘nteed Rebuilt Cream Separators: 
- | bowls, spouts, and disc for all 


Books—Dairy Science, by W. E. Peter- 
sen. Deals in general with the entire dairy 
industry, and with respect to production 


pages, cloth, $3.50. Send McFarland, 


Registered 0.1.C. Service Boars, bred 
gilts and pigs. Prolific, growthy, well-bal- 


d W arner, Ge neva, ( Ohio. 





Holstein, Swiss, and | Guernsey Cs alves 
either sex. Registered or grades. Reason- 
Tilus- able. On ap poe. 4-H material. J. M. 
Watertown, Wis. 


inexpensive home-grown feeds into great 
quantities of milk and butterfat. For proof 
write Box 2106, Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion. Brattleboro, Vermont. 





Have You Completely read these classi- 
fied pages? There are many items and 
many offers which may be just what you 
are looking for. Check each one to see 
that none are overlooked. 








mak Write for prices. Cream Sepa- 


Publication and Circular, 


Famous O.1.C. Swine. Write For Breed 








Profitable Sheep Raising. Monthly 
magazine describes methods of successful 
raisers. Send dollar bill for year’s subscrip- 








rator e117 

lows change, 1317 Dace, Sioux City, DAIRY GOATS O. C. Vernon, Secy. Goshen, Indiana. 

os Books—Fitting Farm Tools, by L. M. 
8, Welders, Generators, Fencers Deity Goat Journal, Dept. 350, Colum- Roehl. Directions for sharpening and 


and Other Electrical items. Priority un- 
> + for Farmers. Write LeJay Mfg., 
860 LeJay Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Mo.—monthly 
with helpful information. $1 yearly—intro- 
ductory 5-month subscription 25c. 


magazine crammed 





Successful Farming. 





maintaining farm tools, a lot of informa- 
tion for the price—$l. Send money to 


tion. Sheep Breeder, Stockyards, Chicago 


O.1.C. Bred Gilts. Booking Spring Pigs 
from prize winning stock. Ship on ap- 
proval. Write Wants. 

Cc. G. Fisher, Collinsville, Ohio. 
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aoe CHICKS“. si@etcacce 


FARTIOUS LAYERS SINCE 1912 ae : 2 Make the Most of it with 


4 WAYS To MAKE THIS YouR “CHICKS of DISTINCTION: 


Indiana U. S$. Approved—Pullorum Tested 


RECORD POULTRY YEAR , . m = With food demands growing, and 











with scarcity of materials and labor, 
(1) Raise all the extra poultry you can properly care for. , QUALITY must be depended upon 
to increase quantity and profit. Join the many suc- 


( ) Buy the best baby chicks you can get—Mother Miller White becker Ne wane ek petites cessful poultry raisers who for years have found t 
oa tte j ae answer in Heizer’s “Chicks of Distinction.” 


quality pays. A-247 laid ass egas 56 laid 271 eggs 
RAISE TWO BROODS—MAKE TWO PROFITS. during pullet year. during pullet year. " '?) Hel Y. 
(3 Buy sexed chicks, or order double quantities and cull out the males. Let this BIG GUIRs Ma 


(4) Get them early so they will hit the early_broiler market or get on the nest early this fall. Hereis more than a Catalog of our 
. ‘ : : : ’ 18 breeds. This book tells how to 
Your country is calling for big increases in both poultry and eggs. Don’t let poor quality make “Chicks of Distinction” 
sabotage your efforts. Get Mother Miller, bred-to-lay chicks. Buy direct from one of the our best profit makers—how to 
world’s oldest and largest hatcheries—chicks from PEDIGREED, WING-BANDED, oe for ~ ha Paah-eeeie deat aaee 
TRAP-NESTED stock—bred for livability, early feathering, high production and elimina- It’s FREE Just ae . ms en 
tion of broodiness. today , P ’ 


On the Mother Miller breeding farm, every bird must prove 65 RARE AND LEADING BREEDS Among our 18 breeds you'll find 
its worth by a 365-day trapnest record including the one best suited to your 1943 
—no guesswork. Because of our big ca- WHITE LEGHORN Chicks from ¢ program, Write today. 
pacity and long experience, Mother our large-type, pedigreed wing- 


Miller Chicks cost you no more than banded breeders, with records of 2 
the ordinary kind. from 200 to 308 eggs. HEIZER'S QUALITY HATCHERY 
WHITE ROCK Chicks f - & i 
GET AN EARLY START—WRITE ent stock headed “ter. wow ha Dept. 16, | New Albany, Indiana 
FOR THE 2 FREE BOOKS TODAY. males from 200 to 300 egg hens and ee ee 
OUR GOLDEN JUBILEE! 


D dish d sires from 250 to 309 egg hens. Also 

emand is heavy and transportation Chicks from Pedigreed BARRED 

crowded. MAIL POSTCARD orletter ROCKS. REDS, WHITE WYAN-~ Fifty Years of Satisfying 

today. Just say: Send two free chick oe ee 

TWO VALUABLE nan fds A money-saving prices, | SEXED CHICKS. Buy males for Customers all over the U. S., 

’ — meat; females for eggs. Ger. own OF CHICKENS, GEESE, 

33142-1010). 45) WRITE NEAREST HATCHERY = ert sexers guarantee 90% ac- wr: 20 BREEDS furxevs ano pucks 
curacy in sexed chicks. 

1 Pure-bred, hardy, Northern profit-makers. Superior 


H inoi Quality baby chicks, eggs and fowls at New Low 
Dept. 80, Bloomington, Illinois Me Prices. Write for our Big Free Jubilee Catalog 





Dept. 80, Madison, Wisconsin R. F. NEUBERT CO., Box 825, Mankato, minn. 




















ese with LI N G : NS Judging Farm Animals, by Charles S. Plumb. With EGGS ST ' ROSE! E WAT 


. r every farm youngster and every other farm family j 

200-Egeg Bred Chicks pase | S—) svemsek farm vaety interested in this Noa WITH BIG TYPE LEGHORNS 

- ’ ~ usiness of judging farm animals, this is a book that ae , —_ 
25 Y _ Ag e ALITY “4 — yi — will be studied from cover to cover. Over 600 pages of : ey pds Br od er cel By llAl 
¢ 200°300 ea: — reared “oO . ~o real information on every phase of judging all types of : strain because they lay more big 
het Fn ® tinge oe me O. Pr beef and dairy cattle, horses, mules, jacks, mutton and & white eggs and pay BIGGER PROF- 
MASEMME ratings BWD and TB tested. Find out wool sheep, goats, lard and bacon ‘hogs, and so on. ITS. Roselawn Chicks will do the 
PROGRAM how LING" 3 els — seuat right. Ask Here is a fine looking book full of helpful information. N game for you. WRITE TODAY for 
“hy y Illustrated, 608 pages, cloth, $3. Send money to Success- FREE CATALOG and LOW DISCOUNT PRICES 


- for catalog Sul Farming. hic 
LING’S POULTRY Faeus, R-3, Oneida, | i. = — _L Rostiawn Poutrny rat. nm. No. 105, Dayton, Ohie 


POULTRY—CHICKS—TURKEYS 


Buy Iowa Master Breeders Chicks For Uncle Sam Wants 200,000,000 Extra “Q. P.’’ Chick Bargains! Famous Chest- Chicks on Credit. All Leading Breeds. 
Championship Egg-Production and Profits chicks this winter. Start fast growing, nut Q. P. quick production chicks $6.90 up. Also sexed chicks and hybrids, Our large 
right on your own farm. Bred from All-time quick feathering Conrad chicks right away 20 breeds. Bred, culled with extreme care production means real cut prices on lowest 
World's egg laying record and contest for early broilers. Make your brooders do for many years to mature earlier, lay priced standard grade up to R.O.P. pedl- 
winning strains. Hold all-time world record double duty. All leading breeds from se- quicker. Send for catalog, price list. Oldest gree sired. Catalog Free. Tilmer Thomp- 
for egg-production in official laying con- lected, production bred flocks. Let my Illinois U. 8S. approved hatchery, noted for son Hatchery, Elmore, Minn. 
tests for R. C. Reds, Buff Orpingtons, and Hatchery to Customer Plan save you Ic to dependable chicks, fair dealing. Chestnut ~ = 
other high records for Leghorns, Rocks, 3c per chick. Sexed or nonsexed chicks. Hatchery, 213 Washington, Mt. Pulaski, White Rocks—$8.80. Dec atur Special 
etc. because we specialize in each breed we | Liberal guarantee. Write today for Free Illinois. $5.80 per 100. C.O.D. Many varieties 
sell. That’s why for broilers, fryers, roast- Catalog. Conrad’s Jackson County Hatch- — sexed or non-sexed. Quick delivery. Post- 
ers, or layers, they'll do the job for you in ery, Box 13, Seymour, Indiana. Limited Time. Immediate shigment. paid. Guaranted 100% alive arrival. Com- 
producing more eggs and poultry meat in White Leghorns—$6.90. Pullets—$12 plete prices free on x oo T Decatur Chick 
America’s Food for Victory program. 20 eaves Veter CoieSe, 0. Ss. A proved— 3 to 4 weeks White Leghorn started te ts Company, P. O. Box 29, Decatur, Illinois 
leading breeds. Sexed chicks if desired. ullorum Teste 7. up. Thousands $18.95. Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyan- ” 
Reasonable prices. Right now, special weekly. From one of America’s oldest dottes, $6.90. Pullets—$9. 90. Heavy As- whnoll's”' Oy Breasted Bronze 
early order discounts for 1943 delivery. established hatcheries. 36 years breeding sorted—$5.95. Surplus | Assorted vo. 95. key Poults "From famous stock. Northera 
Order today . .. from one of America’s experience to help you get production Left over cockerels—$2.95. Folder free. range-raised. Exclusive ‘turkey hatchery 
largest and oldest genuine poultry breeding needed now. Rocks, Reds, W ventottes, Our regular terms. 18 breeds. er money Get folder and special low prices with dis. 
organtsations. Get prices, literature Free. Orpingtons, Big English-type Leghorns order. Thompson Hatchery, Springfield, counts. Knoll’s Wirke rom, Route 68, 

Vrite lowa Master Breeders, Inc., Dept. and other profitmaking breeds. Get Free Missourt. Holland, Michigar y 
po Sioux City, lowa. Catalog, 14 day protection guarantee. : ES —— 
ae tens A Ecce Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 12, Chicks $7.50 Per 100—Culled, blood- Big Chick Bargain! Assorted Heavies 
Think of Each Egg as Ammunition— Ramsey, Indiana tested, healthy, from day’s leftovers, 100,- $640 100 Postpaid! Strong Healthy 
ammunition for the men behind the guns. 000 hatching daily, (our choice) includes Chicks! No Cripples! No Culls! Send 
Then you'll see how important the produc- 67 Rare Varieties Baby Chicks, Eggs, part pullets and males or unsexed. Order Money Order For Prompt Shipment. Live 
tion of eggs and poultry meat is. You'll see Breeding Stock. Ducks, Geese, Guineas, direct—Supply limited. Or your choice of Deliver juaranteed. Atlas Chick Co. 
too how important it is to start with chicks Turkeys, Chickens, Bantams. Free hand- White or Barred Rocks, Reds or Wyan- 2659 C Saaen a St. Louis, Mo. 
from stock proved for production ability— some catalogue, colored pictures showing dottes (guaranteed 100% delivery) $9.50 ewe 
chicks like Seymour Chicks that satisfy Lakenvelders; Polish; Hamburgs; An- yer 100. Ken Ballew, Box 6-275, Ottumwa, Super-Quality * “AAA” Big E nglish Ty 
over 40,000 customers year after year. dalusians; Sussex; Giants; Cornish; Hou- owa. White Les ghorns. To 355 Egg Breeding 
Write for Free Catalog telling all about our dans; Minorcas; 11 beautiful varieties - Prompt shipments. Missouri approved. 
many profitmaking breeds. Sexed or non- Wyandottes and Rocks; Australorps; Karsten’s S. C. White Leghorns. Bred Bloodtested Cockerels $3.50. Early dis- 
sexed chicks at very reasonable prices. Spanish; Buttercups; Langshans; Anconas; for steady year ‘round Production of counts. Catalog ond prices Free. AB 
Write Seymour Electric Hatchery, Box Cepingtons: Rhode Islands; ed Hamp- Large Eggs, a reety a, Body Size. Farms, Box 125, Garden City, Missouri 
44-C, Seymour, Indiana. shires; Brahmas; Lamonas; Turkens; 10 Supervised and Trapnested for 22 years ~~ = . a. teas amend 
= varieties Hybrids. Murray McMurray on our farm. Also Leghorn Minorca- Big Type. jHeavy 1 aying, show —_ 
Free Book ‘‘How to Manage Poultry for Hatchery, Box 21, Webster City, Lowa. Hybrid. Send for Free Catalog. Karsten’s t en ae Sr 
Extra Wartime Profits” wi ‘ Ee Por Fe 30x 106. Zeeland. Michigs ested pedigreed strains. 3,000 guarante¢ 

a ts" will help you pro- yultry Farm, Box 106, Zeeland, Michigan. shicks weekl W je . or jaye 

duce more meat and eggs for your country Eutee: —White Leghorns, White Egg ae weekly. Wenge See yee. 

—earn profits for yourself. Write for itt-- | White Romans, White Rocks or New | Buy Lantz Chicks. They produce for us | low prices. Colored Catalog Free. ' 
also facts about Davis Big Barron and Hamp Whites. Range Size (fully feathered). on our own farm and will do the same for Ajax Hatchery, Box 1712, Quincy, Milind. 
English type Leghorns. Flocks improved Also 4 week old, or 3 week old. Prices you. Prices are moderate. Every chick 1s Stouffer’s Chicks. Bloodtested, In- 
by addition of pedigreed stock. Also, many 5c up. Also day old Pullets and unsexed backed by an iron-clad livability guaran- spected Flocks. White, Brown Leghorns, 
other leading breeds of “Championship chicks 7c to l5c. Pictures and Catalog tee. Send for folder today. Rocks, Wyandottes, Orpingtons. Also 
Breeding.” Davis sells quality at lowest Free. Rucker’s Breeding Farms, Dept. Lantz Hatchery, Tiffin, Ohio. sexed chicks. Get complete prices. Heavy 
possible prices—gives 14 day guarantee. 6-254, Ottumwa, lowa, or Dept. 9-254, a Assorted, $7.95; Lights, $6.95; Leghorn 
Sexed or nonsexed chicks. COD shipment Delphos, Ohio. | Super-Quality ‘‘AAA"’ Chicks:—Best | Cockerels, $3.95. Collect. Sadie Stouffer 
if wanted. Write Davis Poultry Farm, — trapnest pedigreed, 300 Egg Bloodlines. | Hatchery, Waddams Grove, Illinois 
Route 18C, Ramse y, Indiana. Lemmen's Large Leghorns, World Missouri Approved. Bloodtested. Prompt : 
eo Record Hanson, Ghostley and Barron shipments. 100% live delivery. Assorted Super-Quality “AAA” White Plymouth 
Broilers and Eggs—Production must be Breeding up to 354 eggs. Eamesway Certi- $5.90. Liberal early discounts. Also sexed | Rocks. Excellent for broilers. Lay like 
increased. You can do it with better bred fied, 98% Baby Pullet guarantee, 100% chicks. Beautifully illustrated catalog and | Leghorns. P romans shipments. Heavy A‘ 
chicks, like DuBois chicks. Their profit Bloodtested, 14 day Replacement guaran- prices Free. ABC Farms, Box 124, Garden sorted $7.90. Early discounts. Catalog and 
makin — . catablished by sound tee. Triple inspected ehte ‘ks from long life City, Missouri. Bien uae i Farms, Box 126, Garden 
reeding and careful selection—proved for Hens. Also Rocks and Reds. Free offers re OC Aty ssour 

, . . ¥ - Griffith Chicks bred 25 years. Make a 

thousands of customers. You can do it b nd discounts now. Postcard brings Cata- 4 ; ‘ “ve > - 
starting a brood for broilers early—keep- jog. Lemmen Leghorn Farm, Box 1104E, - — Profitable Layers, Quick aSetutiog Seventy. Varieties _{horoughbred, c- 
ing your brooders going steadily. We hatch Holland, Michigan. broilers. Immediate _ Delivery. Per. 100 a a es due ks. oe * = 
all the leading breeds, sell them at reason- eee Prepaid. Big type White Leghorns $8.95. Quality chicks, eggs, fowls. Low prices. 
able prices. Sexed or nonsexed chicks. Immediate Delivery. Limited time. Retro, “ hite Rocks, Reds, wWyandottes, ™ states ——. Hatche Mank Minn, 
Write for Free Catalog Today. DuBois Thousands weexly. Our regular terms, Tato ——— ee seat “emeeee — woe os 
County Hatchery, Box 910-C, Hunting- | Fouder free. Liberal guarantee. Bloodtested Sai . —e Hatchery, Box 403-C, Fulton, | Tom Barron White Leghorn Chicks. 
burg, Indiana. Approved stock. White Leghorns, An- ee, Largest Leghorns and best layers, ov 
—— conas, Minorcas—$6 90. Pullets—$12.95. | Bush’s Money-Making AAA Chicks. | Prices. Tom Barron Leghorn Farms, Bos 
Famous Purebred, bloodtested U. 8. Ap- 3 to 4 weeks started White Leghorn Pullets 20 breeds. Thousands weekly. Limited 22, Richneld, Pa. ce 
pone New Hampshires; feather quick as —$18.95. Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyan- Time. Surplus broiler cockerels $3.95 up. Pape Mammoth Minorcas America’s 
A#ghorns, grow fast, mature early. Winter dottes—$6.90. Pullets—$9.90. Heavy As- Sexed Pullets $12.95 up. Big English White greatest producers larger premium wilute 
Layers are Profit Makers. Circular free. sorted—$5.95. Surplus cockerels—$2.95. Leghorn Started Pullets to 4 weeks $20.95 | eggs. Free literature quotes Stock, eg# 
New Hampshire Ranch, Carthage, Mis- Send money order. Squaredeal Hatchery, up. Free catalog. | chicks 
sourt Springfield, Missourt. Bush Hatchery, Clinton, Missouri. | Charles Pape, Churubusco, Indian4 
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F sig, CHICKS! 


Guaranteed big, strong 


tested under supervision of "Ameri- 
can Poultry Assn. licensed in- 
spectors. We pay all postage if 
you send cash in full with order; 
it we ship C. O. D. you pay post- 
age. Send order today with cash 
in full—save money. 


ject to change without notice. 


White Leghorns........ 
Barred, White, B 
Rocks, S. C. Reds, Wh. 
Wyan., Buff Orpingtons. 
Brown, Buff ee 
Anconas, Black, White 
Buff Minorcas.......... 
New Hampshires, White 


extra chicks with each 1 
reach you 100% alive and ‘guaranteed 





shortage. 


—=sSco;TT HAYES CH 


Dept. 433, Bloomington, Ill. oo & Union City, Tena. 


Mail order to city neare: 


Reference: Corn Belt ae ‘Bicomingten, mm. 


A ad fluffy chicks. Guaranteed 
complete satisfaction. 
From flocks culled, blood- s 
100 


Straight Cockerels 


$8.90 $290 $15.90 es 
890 890 10.90 Ana 
940 290 1640 


on sexed chicks. Order now. There may be a chick 





SIEB'S oAY 


up 
rs ” wth UP 
fou will be pleased with these TO 
quality chicks and sensational low prices. Prices sub- 


ss 





If you can’t Is at the Front you can help win the war by ye 
ducing MO Poultry and Eggs at home needed for the War 
Program. We offer you Sieb’s Finest Purebred Chicks from 


196,000 Bloodtested Breeders, all Super Culled and Tested to 
Black Glants, Silver Laced 9.90 10.90 11.90 insure High Egg Records and Healthy, Profitable Chicks. Get 
All Heavies Any Breeds our Catalog, compare our PRICES and QUALITY with any 
No Sex Guarantee $6.9 No Sex Guarantee $4.90 chicks ” prove to yourself Sieb’s Chicks are 2nd to none, 
ADD le per chick when ordering less than 100. AA ISoBioce cht up to $5. Our Large Capacity, 
matings 3c higher, but you get 10 extra chicks with 


icks monthly enables us to cut down cost and give 
PRICES. 


each 100. AAA matings 5c higher, but you get 15 customers Top Quality at Astonishingly LOW 
We guarantee chic 


will 
90% accuracy 


IT’S RESULTS THAT COUNT! 


When poultrymen buy our chicks 15-20-25 years and up, they 
must be profitable. Read what they as “T bought my Ast Chicks 
from you 18 years ago and have never found any that could equal 
them.”— Mrs. Newcomer, Ill. ‘‘I have purchased Chicks from 
ou since 1929. The Pullets are wonderful Egg Producers.””— 
rs. Deis, Ill. “I have been raising chicks for 26 years—yours 


iCKS 





STOUFFER’S FAMOUS CHICKS 


Hatches all year. We ship on 
dates promised. All leading pure 
breeds and Hybrids. Ask for com- 
plete prices. U. S. Approved. Our 
24th Season. Satisfied customers 
everywhere. 


STOUFFER’S HATCHERY, LENA, ILL. 








are the best chicks I ever bought.””— Mr. E. Sticker. “Our year’s 
records show a cash profit of $162.60 from 40 hens.”—Mr. 
Graupner, Conn. “I entered 40 Wh. Rock Pullets in the Wis. 
Demonstration Egg Laying Contest, and won Ist place over 400 
other pe ee =F Jadack, Wis. “‘The pullets from you aver- 
aged better than 200 eggs per hen for the year.”——-Mrs. Hughes, 
Ind. Space only permits us to give you a few excerpts, but our 
Catalog is full of interesting letters, and other valuable informa- 
tion. Just drop us a postcard today, and we'll mail you the 
catalog with special bargain prices at once. 





BABY 





BW.D. tested. Big early order 


NABOB POULTRY CO. Box 33, Gambier, Ohio 


67 VARIETIES 


DUCKLING: 
POULTS - yl REBREDS; 

FREE ILLUSTRATED POULTRY BOOK on odd breeds, . : rE 

breeds, superior egg strains. 40 = breeds, 8 outstanding hybrids. 


SIEB’S HATCHERY, Box 223, Lincoln, tll. 








OUR 


FOUNDATION 


QUALITY 
INSURES PROFITABLE 
FLOCKS 


Sex-Guaranteed 


PULLETS..MALES 
HYBRIDS.. PUREBREDS 


For the past 32 years Sieb’s Famous 
Chicks of ONE GRADE ONLY 
have stood the RIGID Test of 
side-by-side comparison with other 
Top Quality Chicks and have 
been preferred by over 200,000 
Poultrymen for their HIGH EGG 
RECORD 














CHICKS 
S$ - GOSLINGS 


¥Y TURKEYS, 
Mature Fowls and Hatching gute ALL FLOCKS BLOOD 
TESTED FOR BWD. Write quick for this fine free book. 
GREAT WESTERN HATCHERY, Box 40, Seltne, Kans. 











- DUCKS —REESE—TURKEYS ius, 


and SHOW — Strain. 











Wonderful, proven colony brooding system for all poultry 
and broilers. Warm in coldest weather. 
of $50.00 brooder house—capacity 150 Ln 
cents week! a _ ae it yourself, ickly, 


Safe, sanitary. 


asing them. Write for ial low price list of my 1 ejlent Capons.\Y ound jayers. 

I —: moth purshoed wosletion Satifaction Guasuntecd, , TEED tt ag S weekly. Blood: pan as ‘ew 
MURRAY McMURR - Poultry today. everywhere. 

Box 11 EBSTER Actry, 1OWA. 4 JR AJAX HATCHERY, Box 54 qumey. ILLINOIS 


trated, free folder, R. L. 


PI -. reed by ee ltrymen 
ider. oe BS Bex 0-5, Sullivan, Wis. 





POULTR Y—CHICKS— 
TURKEYS 


Raise Capons. It’s profitable. Army, 
Navy, Hospitals need them. Electric i 
struments available. Will teach you. It’s 
easy. Send 10c for guide. Simplex_Capon- 
aa — Ingleside Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois 








Raise Turkeys the New Way. Make up 


to $3000 yearly in your own back yarec 
Write for free information telling beers 
Nati mal Turkey Institute, Dept. C, 


Columbus, Kansas. 


250-350 Pedigreed Sired Big Type Egg- 
Bred White Leghorn Pullets $14. Cock- 
eels $2.25. Four Weeks Old Pullets $26.50. 
%% Sex Guarant 

Marti Leghorn Farm, “Windsor, Missouri. 


Save Money by buying Stauss’ Sturdy 
northern hatched Chicks from blood tested 
high producing flocks. Write today for 
catalogue and full particulars. Stauss 
Hatchery, Dept. S., Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 


Exhibition, Big Type Brahmas. Heavy 

early layers, quick maturing. Foundation 

stock. Cockerels or — es Bloodtested, 

guaranteed. Low ces. Catalog Free. 

nat Brothers, ox 3715, Atchison, 
nsas 

















Big Husky Approved Chicks that pay. 

arge type White Leghorns. ROP Male 
Matings. Barred Rocks, White Rocks. 
100%, Bloodtested. Winstrom Hatchery, 
Box D9, Zee land, Mich. 


Good } Money in Turkeys. 1943 prospects 
bright. All-turkey magazine tells feeding, 
growing dressing, marketing methods. 
yne year $1. Turkey Worl Desk 54, 
Mount Morris, Til. 


Triple Guaranteed Large White Leg- 
ris. Hanson’s 300-Egg Foundation 
ork Approved AAA Pullets $15.95; 
“onsexed $8.95; Cockerels $3.95. Postpaid. 
Vatalog Ortner Farms, Clinton, Missouri. 








FARMS—REAL ESTATE 


Get a Farm On the Soo line in North 
Dakota or Northern Minnesota. Condi- 
tions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop pay- 
ment plan or easy terms. Say which state Free “‘Patent Guide,” containing complete 
interested in. Ask about reduced rates. information about patent procedure and 
Send for Booklet No. 27. Address R. 8. selling inventions. Write—Clarence A. 
Claar, Land Commissioner, 27 Soo Bulld- O'Brien & Harvey Jacobson, Registered 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. Patent ——., 330-C Adams Building, 


Washington, D 
800 Apple Trees, Good Buildings; Near — 


PATENTS 


Inventors: Learn now—without obliga- 
tion—how to protect and sell your inven- 
tion. Secure Free “‘Record of Invention” 
for establishing date of invention—and 








Need Money ? Terms will be arranged 
to fit your farm income. Can be handied 
promptly by mail anywhere in Iowa or 
adjoining states. We will refinance your 
automobile, tractor, truck, pickup, com- 
bine or corn picker and advance you 
enough additional money to pay your 
taxes. Write or see Stern Finance Com- 
any, 736 Des Moines Bidg., Des Moines, 
owa. 











City—7 3 Acres, ‘about 65 tillable, spring 
pees. young orchard; just off State 
ighway, mile to Ohio Village or river; 
6-room dwelling, electricity, 48 x 68 base- 
ment barn, etc; $4800 takes this good fruit, 
dairy farm; page 55 Big Catalog—Write 
for Free Copy. Strout Realty, 7-CN So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Inventors—Delays Are Dangerous— 
Secure patent protection now. Get new 
Free Book, “Protect, Finance and Sell 
Your Invention.” MeMorrow & Berman, 
Registered Patent ty Oe ot 115-V Albee 
Building, Washington, D. 





Bair & Freeman, Lawyers. Patents and 


Trade-Marks 

Farms, Ranches. All kinds, sizes. In 1400 Fle id Bullding, Chicago, Illinois. 
Milwaukee Road areas of } Aes 
Idaho, Montana, Dakotas, U Wis- “Inventor’s Guidebook’’ Free—Con- 
consin and Michigan. Some Ee Belt taining 100 mechanical movements, com- 
states. Low prices, easy terms. Outlook plete information about patenting and 
bright. Real opportunities. Free informa- selling inventions. Francis Ledermann, 
tion. Tell kind of farming and location Tribune Bidg., New York. 

weterred. A. <7 We Reynolds, 52 Patents Secured. Low cost. Reasonable 
nion Station, cago, ii. terms. Book and advice free. Registered 
Good Farm_ Bargains. Washington, Patent Attorney, L. F. Randolph, Dept. 
pelnmesste, Mentena., idaho, Oregon, 713, Washington, D. C. 
North Dakota. Dependable crops, favor- , Snow 5 3 > 
able climate. Write for Iiterature, lists de- | Sitrneys since 1875, Literature Sent Free. 


“— ty pest farms. Specify which state. ‘ 7 
5 , W. fiaw, li Northern Pacific Ry. St. Address 30 Snow Building, Washington, 
aul nn. 


Double Production In All-Year Growing FARM RECORD BOOKS 


Climate. Low Cost Land, Water—Health- 
ful Living. Amazing Farm Opportunity. | -------cccccccencescneesenencenncenceennceeseceseeeeessnenss 




















Bees—Good Side Line, Pleasure, Profit. 
Send $1.00 for book, “First Lessons in 
Beekeeping” (new edition), and one year's 
subscription. Free literature. American 
Bee Journal, Box M, Hamilton, Illinois. 





Attention Cream Shippers! Ship us 
your cream. Forty seven years honest, 
dependable service. Galva Creamery 
Company, Galva, Illinois, and Kansas 
City, Missouri, Peterson's Creamery, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 





Genuine Granite Monuments—mark- 
ers at factory prices. Guaranteed by 77- 
year-old factory. No down payment. 
Photographs free. 

Winona Monument Co., Winona, Minn. 





We Collect Notes, Accounts, all kinds 
debts everywhere. No charges unless 
collected. Established 30 years. May's 
Collection Agency, Somerset, Kentucky. 


Rock Phosphate. Cheapest fertilizer. 
Increases yield grain, hay crops. sauperes 
quality. Request prices, literature. Robin 
Jones Phosphate Company, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 








Write Today For Free Literature. Pinal | Mr. Farmer, wouldn't it be a good deal to 
County Research Committee, Dept. 5, save $50.00 by spending $1.00? Hundreds 
Coolidge, Arizona. of farmers, personally interviewed, esti- 
mated the new and simple National Farm- 
ers’ Income Tax Record will save them an 
average of $50.00 yearly in federal income 
taxes. Price $1.00, postpaid. If you don't 
agree it will save you income taxes, return 
it and your dollar will be refunded. You 
have everything to gain and nothing to lose 





Farm Land—Stock Ranches For Sale 
in Minnesota, Dakotas, Montana, Haake, 
Washington, Oregon. For details write F 

B. Duncan, Dept. 329, Great Northern 
Rallway, St. Paul, Minn. 





Pret _Patterson’s Step-by-Step _ Chick 
qising Guide. New! Helpful. Money- 
Pen Se end postcard for your copy to 
~Stterson’s, Box 403, Villisca, Lowa. 


Canada Lands—Free Information. by ordering. Over 60,000 sold already. 
New Homes—Fertile soil—future security. Order today, before supply is exhausted. 
Canadian National Railways, Dept. N, Empeco, Dept. 8, Mitchell, 8. Dak. 








Coombs U. S.-ROP Leghorns. Chicks 
1 200-322 Egg Hens. Free Catalog. 


C mas ard Son, Box 150, Sedgwick, 
40858 





t Disc ount on Early Orders. 21 pure- 
ed varieties, Hundreds of Pedigreed 
“ockerels used. Catalog. 

_ Wayne Hatchery, “Wayne City, Ill. 


wt Minorca Chicks from heavy 
ble” t 8 pound two year old breeders. Lay 
“8 White eggs. Circular. 

Riverview, Grand River, Iowa. 





> 
335 Robert, St. Paul, Minn. Farmer's Simple Accounting Record, 


" 7 giving income and expenses, and self- 
HYBRID CHICKS explaining sections for taxes, interest, 
eusceseow ne peaeten. ro a oho 
Leghorn-Minorca Cross, layers of extra tory record. P’ astic bounc , $l. ) postpal > 
large white eKgs, Hybrid vigor and live: Holley’s, Des Moines, Iowa. 
lity, 97% Sex Guarantee. Postcar 
brings 26th Annual Catalog Books--Beef Cattle, by Snapp. A 
Royal Poultry Farm, Zeeland, Michigan. highly authoritative work covering the 
general subject of the beef cattle in- 
5% Discount on Early Orders. Minorca- dustry, selection of breeding herd, 
Leg, Red-Rocks, Wyan-Rocks, Leg-Rocks, fattening cattle for market. Specific 
White Cornish-Rocks, Avustra-Whites. information on feeds is very valuable. 
Catalog. 


Illustrated, 500 pages, cloth, 
Wayne Hatchery, Wayne City, Ill. Send money to Successful Farming. 























Now is the time for you to take advantage 
of the many fine offers advertised in this 
classified section. 


EMPLOYMENT | 








Profitable, Dignified Business for high 
grade, industrious men and women retail- 
ing Rawleigh Products direct from manu- 
facturer to consumer. Every home your 
market. Large repeat orders. A few open- 
ings nearby. Write Rawleigh Co., Dept. 
C-65-5HW, “..F, Til. 


Reliable Men or Women wanted to call 
on farmers. Some making $100.00 In a 
week. Experience unnecessary. Write 
McNess Company, Dept. 602, Freeport, 
Illinols 


Magic Shopping Bag. Sells like wild. 
Magically turns purse into roomy shopping 
bag. Handy, compact. Samples sent on 
trial. Kristee 126, Akron, Ohio. 


Easy, Quick Profits. Write for big free 
Sample Case Offer. Cosmetics, Medicines 
and Flavorings. Collins Laboratory, Dept. 
CL, Memphis, Teun. 














{ 
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Gel More EGGS 72 Uncle Stim 
whe BOOTH CH ICKS soomeg wa Cacmay'e obi niet 


aniMORE PROF iT for YOu! we for livability—fast growth—high 
: ; production. All leading breeds. 
Now more than ever you can profit from the egg laying og 
capacity we have bred into Booth chicks. For 22 years we FREE Book 
have maintained a large trap-nest breeding farm to im- to Help You 
prove the laying qualities of our flocks. Our birds have Tells how to get better 
won over 1500 Strophies and Awards at National Laying wartime production, 
Contests. For 1942 we had the highest average produc- Write for it, also cata- 
tion of any breeder of Leghorns, Reds and Rocks = telling tens 
in all U. 8. Contests. All these hens were raised perp Ar sag —~ ; 
: Sle: ey're : = 
on our own farm. Thousands of their sisters and Free. Write Today. 


daughters are used to produce our chicks. CARNEY HATCHERY 


$9 500°° PER YE AR Box 15, Shelbyville, Ind. , 


INCOME FROM EGGS ALONE 
“In the year ending Oct. 3lst my wife and I 
sold $2597.38 worth of eggs alone from 1100 
Booth layers. I have been a steady customer FOR MORE EGGS : 


since my first order 7 years ago. I cannot say “ ; j 


STARTED enough for Booth chicks.”’ A. Caylor, Tex. Hayes Bros. high production 


PULLETS Wglasee GET OUR NEW 4 COLOR FREE CATALOG pullets in great demand, and — 
$ 90 es foT¢H before you order chicks. Shows many photo- : our large hatchery able to sat- 
graphs of our Farm and Breeding Pens in Nat- isfy that demand. 20 varieties, sexed or non- 

me Colors sexed. Because of the meat situation, cock- 

" erels also in demand. 100% alive arrival 





ay Get Lots of Them 


wit 


ROYAL W. BOOTH 








LEGHORNS-REOS ‘ROCKS 
WYANDOTTES-ORPS* ASSTD 


5 3 Matings 
$590.00 35g 2°. 
SEXED or 













































































PER (00 UP 
Discounts on Advance Orders | WINNERS OVER guaranteed. 45,000 hatched daily. Fair deal- N 
SOO NATIONAL EGG ing. Prompt service. Low prices. SPECIAL: - 
BROOTH FARM s ° BOX CLI eae), B mo. CONTEST AWARDS Heavy assorted sexed, our choice, $6.95 per 
100. Postpaid. IL 
HAYES BROS. HATCHERY 
124 Hayes Building Decatur, Illinois L{ 
Me 
- = G - 
AND oh a a FOR 6 WEE‘S AGAINST EVERYTHING = Re! 
90% Any P & E order insured against death from Aa Ha 
any cause whatsoever for 2 whole weeks! An un- ELM fgg Line CHICK t 
echanics conditional guarantee—no “ifs” or “‘buts’’ involved. 200-332 10F 
workers. These Guides give High livability, fine bloodlines, champion stock RA — i Fre 
al Selon ieee make this possible. 12 bree -q Competitive prices. set ele S | Reasonable ahe 
ing new methods, ideas, so- Send postal for catalog toda one a gle | oe SS FARMER LE! 
peer ny po Na dim Parker's P & E Hatchery, 1 38 Main St., Maroa, Illinois All ROP sires pedigreed from pital 
An easy progressive course 200-332 egg ‘‘long life’’ hens, b B 
for the apprentice and stu 2 to 8 years old. Large eggs. lecause year 
dent, A prectical dally pelper DVOtu + . 24-29.2 oz. Four official World records, U. f hing) A 
master worker. ‘arpenters Eee | 2 pence. ,)eading breeds. Sexed Chic _ reduces costs! S 
eve where are 
Guides as a Hel CAICKS ae ILLINOIS HATCHERY, Box 7, METROPOLIS, ILLINOIS Me 
@ INSIDE TRADE 7 . ~ 
REE OK hae , Ke al. AT 
INFORMATION ON: 4 VOLS. $6.. Help in the war effort by raising more 20th Century FREE BOOK explains how 5-step evatem ” Bal oun 
How to use the steel square--How to file and set saws Chicks. White Leghorns bred for more eggs with R.O.P. anced Breeding and Flock Control can boost your 
i ot chalk ine-- Hie ~ to use Tales apd scales--How males and White Rocks Ja ae oe Esse. 16 other cash profits from egg sales now, at no increase in cost 
‘© make joints--Carpenters arithmetic--Solving mensu- wreeds, bloodtested quality. 8 Extra icks with eac P vers oduction es 
--Estimating strength of timbers--How ordered early. Postcard brings free Catalog. to you. Much anes than average egg pr od 
to set girdles and sills--How to frame houses and roofs-- from farm flocks in 13 standard breeds, 100% blood- Get 
ned to estimate costs--How to build houses, barns, ga- 20th CENTURY HATCHERY - “ ar $ a be r 
BiSring as cperisceions “ew Ta‘ cteevaie tow Box 45 New Washington, Ohio. | ested flocks. Sexed chicks if you want them. Seeing : 
cations-- c --Ho’ , , . » ° C . . 
poe ‘settings IF, 18 and 17 on the st eel sa mare—H ow to believing. A penny postcard to Allen Smith, Smith oes 
“How alate and scaffolde--skylights ts-- _Hiow to pull otatre I 4 WwW E E "4 re) L ») Brothers Hatcheries, 232 Cole St., Mexico, Mo., 7 he 
wo! To pet apt ti paint" dint will bring yor copy of this revealing book, free, An} 
ros fill in and mail the FREE COUPON below. WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS so ) write | at once. and 
THEO. AUDEL & CO., 49 W. York = “geo lifet 
J Mal Aupele Carpentare and Sthderesmer vom, on 7 de SAVE LABOR-—-SAVE TIME—MAKE PROFITS Miet 
Tr 
eaiini (eo Trilpemt alin ianganatimontsy ents | Get our prices NOW !—World’s largest white leghorn ‘OLONIAL IS IRST ri 
| satisfied breeder hatchery—Last year over 10 million white ni 
Name leghorns. High quality—Low prices—Prompt de- in total number chicks sold because of LOW PRICES, Fi 
] li Wri tod f HIGH QUALITY and SERVICE. All seading & breeds, ~ 
Adaress. bar Ll ay for catalog. Investigate our sexed or straight run. BIG four-color catalog FREE! Fas 
| Occupatior Quicic chowING BROILER CHICKS. COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, Box 643, Pleas- Elgt 
Reference BOX 125, SEDALIA, MO, ant Hill, Mo.; Box 643, Florence, Colo.; Box 643, uy 
E GHORN FARM, : Shenandoah, Iowa; Box 3643, Wichita, Kans. ‘ 
Bockenstette’s ~ — Hig 
MUSIC. BLUE RIBBON ‘%icKice Big Profil AUSTRA- WHITES ae 
i @ 9 . Many Customers i $ months, 
o sé | “Egg O Da’ Hybrids also Leading Pure breeds. Im- 2 Ib. fo carssround layers, De Fine 
LESSONS t SI? | mediate or later delivery, 30-day Guarantee. Write g re Baby Chicks. ‘Sexe exp 
Wy a SABETHA, KAN., RIH. Buy chicks that make a ae ~ > sFanees. 5 a Pt yy ee Saloon, ie. Ger 
Now—learn to play a tune on your favorite os $2 486 76 E INCOM per year - BERR HER: x »Atc a ; 
ae in 7 easy lessons—right at home! “1 
“ial, talent_needed! Win FAME, SUCCESS, 9 . gg or more 2G an 
PULARITY, Name inetrument you want to Why meat worry? Grow squabs, ready to Lat 
play. P ey Getter. Mandolin, Trumpet, Cornet, ZIE S c HI ra K 3 , eat or ng tog a y 
iolin, Organ, ete. rease sell at “ ou 
FREE OFFER: “Bend $1.00 for first 5 lessons We send M ER - “ anc your profits. large profit. Write today for . 
Saher atin dak of leano one 6 bape 7 F es extra cost! All 7 pny By ag F = My 5 Heavy Produc- new big FREE 1943 BOOK, war food starter, low prices > 0 
‘525 East S3rd Street, ers, Big Egg Type. Price list Free. directions, success methods of money-mak 
WATIONAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Dept. 246-N + Enicaoe im. Ziemer’s abet Satie, Minn. in every tate RICE FARM, Cis M1. St, Melrose, Mass De 
6s 
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TRACTOR PARTS FEATHERS. WANTED OLD MONEY, GOLD, HUNTERS— “TRAPPERS t 
Tractor Parts—New and used. Satisfac- Free Bulletin Tells You How To Get The STAMPS WANTED Tanning— —Fine Furs. Your green hides vt 
tion guaranteed. Write for free 1943 cata- Most For Your New And Used Goose And and skins never had a higher finished f 
log. Used Tractor and Parts Co., Des Duck Feathers. Send for it. We are direct old Stamps Wanted. I Will Pay $100.00 value than now. Don’t wait! Ship your Ever 
Moines, lIowa—219 Vine, La Crosse, processors and pay best prices. Third gen- Each for 1924 le green Franklin stam hides and pelts immediately to C ownles, 
Wisconsin. eration in feather business. Honest grading. rotary perforated eleven (up to $1,000. BO We will acknowledge shipment and send 
Write for Big, Free 1943 tractor parts Prompt payment. Ship now. Central each unused). Send 6c today for large illus- you style sheet and full information on our 
catalogue: tremendous savings. Satisfac- Feather Works, Dept. J, 1717 5. Halsted, trated folder showing amazing prices paid. lifetime, natural tanning. Also the bea itl 
tion guaranteed. Central Tractor Wreck- Chicago. ee ee eh Vernon Baker, (33-S.F.), Elyria, Ohio. ful, worm, stylish fur conte, Jacquetts, The 
ing Co., Dept. 5-33, Boone, Iowa, New Goose and Duck Feathers posi- : scarfs, robes, rugs we make af, our monty 8 
tively bring highest tw i t We Buy Indian Cents, Lincoln Cents, saving prices. No need paying current, 
Tractor Parts, New and Used, All makes, Bg lg Pm wr ee Old_ Rare Coins Wanted. Highest prices high ready-finished prices for furs when 
Tremendous savings. Write for free 1943 fe nt from us. Send today for our latest paid for all U. S. Coins. Send 10c for New you have the skins to make them. 35 year 
catalog. Burlington Tractor Wrecking Co., | Prices and shipping labels. Established | 1443 Price ¢ “atalog, American Rare Coin | experlence—100% satisfaction guarant teed 
Burlington, Lowa. 917. Northern Feather Works, 1523 | Go* Dept. 14, Transportation Bidg., If not ready to ship now, write us kind W 
. aa se Kingsbury St., Chicago, Ill. Chicago. skins you will have and get style sheet, 
America’s Largest Feather buyers will orices, etc Cownie Tanning Company, ‘ 55 
FOR FARM WOMEN pay highest market prices for new goose Gold $35.00 Ounce— Mail old gold teeth, Market St., Des Moines, lowa. 
oF p mee ag Derten Dixie, 2004- diamonds, jewelry, peters comp 
Make Up to $25-35 Week as a traine 024 South Racine, Chicago. by return mail. Satisfaction guaranteed. Free 
wactical mursel Learn quickly at a LL A — ~~ prageees’s —— RABBITS Ld I 
okle Chicago Sc Nurs Ss efining Company, 500-7 ennepin, ee f 
ne es nicago. eS DOG PETS Minneapolis, Minn. . Small Stock Magazine— America s lead- 
een intaoes ing magazine devoted to commercial an 
ang U . — Trade wool for wool- Biock English Shepherd, Puppies. The — aeey —— eee Introductory, ye4 Roll 
ens. Wool batting, blankets, yarns. Write 3est Farm Dog. Shipped on Approval. dc; sample 10c W 
for i ular. Litehfield Woolen C ompany, 10c for ruyen, ane rm ces. PHEASANTS Dept. 8, Lamoni, lows. 
318 Marshall, Litchfield, Minn. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. Raise Highiy-Profitable Angora Rab- 
Remnants For Garments a and Quilts. English Shepherd Puppies, Natural Raise Pheasants—Profit or Pleasure. bits. Wool brings $6.50 pound. Plenty 
100 pieces 25c, 200—45c; 15 yard bundle heeler stock. Spayed females. Also Persian Send 5e stamp 3" phiet and price list. markets. Send 25c for Literature, Instruc Bea 
$1.00 P ostpaid. ~~ Free. Kittens. Write for prepaid prices. E. J. Rainbow Farm asantry, Barrington, tions, areees. “se 
Cagles, Terre Haute, Ind. Barnes, Collyer, Kans. Illinois. White's Angoras, Beaverton, Mich. K. 
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ea Farmer's Trading Center === 








MIDWEST’S 2red-/or-Profid CHICKS 


our Big Egg Wh. Leghorn, Rock, 


AAA NON-SEXED PER 100 
Big-Type Wh. Leg. Brown, Buff 
Bf., Brd. Rocks, Wh. Wyan., S.C 
Hamps, Wh., Black Giants Austra-Whites 
Heavy Cockerels. .. $9. Hybr 
Leghorn Cockerels. 4.95 





started chick prices. 








MIDWEST CHICKS, BOX 222S, KANSAS CITY, co 


qualities into our easy to raise, vigorous chicks. All Approved, 
100% live delivery guaranteed. Uncle Sam's urgent need for more eggs, more poultry meat, means not 
enough chicks to supply demand this season. Order today for immediate or future delivery. 

AAA 90°3 PULLETS PER 1 


be wen bi Bre: st $9.95 beans tacks | 916.95 


Big- + Tze Wh. 
Wh., Buff Min. 
All Heavy Breed Pu 
Surplus Asst’d. Pullets 
Surplus Leftovers 





by 9 


Hundreds R.O.P. and Individually Pedigreed males, records up to 354 eg@8, introduced each year into 
ed and Wyandotte Matings. They transmit heavy laying, quick profit 
Bioodtested. Shipped Mondays, 


horn, Brown, Buff Leghorn 


Less than 100 chicks, add le per chick. 5% DISCOUNT iF CASH WITH ORDER, prepaid, also FREE 2 


chick feeders each 100 chicks—or send $1 per 100 deposit, balance COD plus postage. FREE Catalog gives 


Thursdays 











STARTED 


—_ 








SEX 


Sex Accuracy. 


r chick. Limited time. 


Get our calendar-catalog 


ED CHICKS $9.95 


WHITE LEG. PULLETS $20.95 up. 


Hurry—book chick orders early. BUSH offers 18 best profit breeds. Now in 41st year. ‘aah se 
customers in 48 states. Save ic to 2c Husky, separately hatched, livable. 
rice. Cockerels $3.95 up. Day old pullets (up to 300 egg strain) $12.95 up. Hand pic ked Big 


rh. Leg. Started Pullets $20.95 up. Blood tested—State Approved. 


F FREE Cc E oe attractive calendar-catalog gives pee. terms, guarantees. Live Delivery. 
BUSH HATCHERY, Box 116C, CLINTON, Mo. 


Send a 
Salem 


eggs. 











A complete guide 
on 40 varieties chicks, breeding stock and plesens, 
2 to 3-week star’ 


to fita bl try and squab Low p 
Pivreeding stock and pigeons, Also All-Pullet and 
chicks. Send 5c¢ for postage. 


Box 334, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED POULTRY BOOK Wa 
FREE 
CLINTON, IOWA 








WRITE Today! 


Get your copy of this Free book, written to help 
you produce more meat and eggs under wartime 
conditions. It’s 


Also Get FREE Cata 

ship” WHITE ROCKS—ot 
ostal card today 
vatalog. 
with pedigreed and ROP Males to make SALEM 
White Rocks outstanding producers of meat and 
Also describes 
used to improve other leading profit-making 
breeds. Sexed or nonsexed chicks at reasonable 
prices. Get full facts right away. Write 


SALEM HATCHERY CEES Salem, Ind. 


BOOK WILL 
HELP YOU! 


s yours Free—under no obligation 
ibes SALEM ‘‘Champion- 

her leading Breeds. 

for FREE book—also 


Describes 9 years of breeding 


“Championship” bloodlines 












LO ; K! ! buy Baby 


Men Realize Value Now. 98% 
Guarantee, 100% 
Replacement Guarantee. 


Chicks. 


Free Offers and Discounts Now. 


Into Eamesway before you 
Poultry 
Baby Pullet 
Bloodtested and 14 day 
World Record 
Hanson Ghostley and Barron breeding up 
to 354 eggs. Triple inspected chicks from 
long life Leghorns. White, Barred Rocks and 
Why is Lemmen 45 years 
ahead? Posteard brings Free Catalog that explains all. 
LEMMEN LEGHORN FARM, Box 1104R, Holland, Mich. 








Supply this demand. 


R.O.P, 
Catalog. 


Sired 


SECRETARY WICKARD SAYS: 
“MORE EGGS and POULTRY MEAT!” 


Raise Cal- 
houn's chicks for big egg and meat 
profits! All leading money-varieties, 
Sexed, Straight Run, Started Chicks. 
Matings. 


CALHOUN’S POULTRY FARM and 
HATCHERY, Box SF-3, MONTROSE, MO. 


LOW AS 





A MILLION NICHOL CHICKS 


Will help you produce food for victory and 
also increase your poultry 
24th Annual Catalog and prices are ready. 
Mailed Free. 
made better by culling, official pullorum testing 
and the addition of hundreds of pedigreed 


profits. Our big 


Describes our 8 great breeds 


oo eee. Quotes low prices on sexed or started 
FREE up hicks. Write today—a postal will do. 
g3 . NICHOL’S P POULTRY | FARM _ Box 8. MONMOUTH. at. 













BIG CHICK pen ey 


Assorted Heavies 


Strong Healthy Chicks De 40 Fs 








JLE’S DUCKLINGS »’ POULTS 
















~-Mated, Hand-Picked CHICKS, 
7HY 


BRIDS. TUR 


KEY POULTS. All lows Inspected, BWD Tested. Over 400 
Prizes—30 Shows! LOW PRICES. 
Beautiful POULTRY BOOK FREE, stamps appreciated 
RRY’'S POULTRY FARM, Su.206, CLARINDA. sOwA 


In Business 45 years 


Superior quality Pekin Ducklings and Baby Chicks, Eggs, Hybrids, 

No cripples—No culls P A an Bronze Turkey Poults at lowest prices. 67 BREEDS Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Bantams 
ost Pa Indian Runner ducklings, Chicks, Eggs, ‘ll rare and common varieties. Free handsome, 

Send Money Order for Prompt Shipment . . Live Delivery Guaranteed Free catalog tells of excellent prote. illustrated catalogue, colored pictures. Low prices. 
ATLAS CO., 2659 Choutean, St. Louis, Mo. Hile Duck Farm, BoxS, Carey, Ohio | e MURRAY McMURRAY, Box 12, WEBSTER CITY, IOWA. 





FILM FINISHING 








HYBRID CORN 





Get = Best Pictures that can possibly 
ide from your negatives. No need to 
having your films poorly developed. 
Your films to the World’s Largest 
Ko dak Finishers. 200 Fox-trained experts 
give you service and world tamous quanty, 
Any Size 6 or 8 Exposure Roll aot pen mo 
and Printed by experts using finest quality 
materials for only 300. Quality finishing, 
lif ime guaranteed. We are as near as your 
mail box. Mail us a roll today, see how easy 
it is to have your films finished by The 
Fox Company, World's Largest Kodak 















Finishers, Dept. SF, San Antonio, Texas. 
Fast Photo Mill Service! No Delay! 


Eight oxperaee roll developed, printed and 
coupon for your choice of two beautiful 
) x 7 double weight professional enlarge- 





ments, or eight reprints for 25c coin. 
Highest Quality guaranteed. Mailing 
envelopes on request. The Photo Miil, 
Box 629-17, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Finer Finishing Specials 25c. Eight 


exposure rolls developed with two prints of 
each or one enlarged print of each negative. 
Genuine nationally known Moentone 
Enamel finish. Superior quality since 1898. 
vloen Photo Service, 427 Moen Bldg., 
LaCrosse, Wis. 





Your Choice—16 sparkling prints; or 8 
ver-size prints (deckle-edge if desired); 
x8 prints and 2 P -wemens “Lifetime’ 

enlargements. Only 

Dept. 170, May’s Ai LaCrosse, Wis. 





16 Sparkling Lifetone Prints, 2 beauti- 
il Hollywood enlargements, free Leather- 
t yne frame and photo wallet only 25c. Free 
photo album with first order. Lifetone 
Studios, Dept. A-335, Des Moines, Lowa. 





Every Picture an Enlargement! 8 spar- 
} leckle-edge Enlargements and roll 
de ped 25e coin; 116 size or smaller; 


reprints 3c. 
irge Photo, Box 791E, Boston, Mass. 


Thre e Prints Each Good Negative, 6 to 
sure rolls, 30c. 12, 16, 18 exposure 
Oc Reprints, 3c. 

Fred R. Eastman, 





Bode, Iowa. 





Two Sets of _ ocitetee” Prints with 
ever roll finished, 25c. Very finest qual- 
ckledge reprints 2c each. Brown 
Company, 1910-45 Emerson, 
ipolis, Minnesota. 


M 





Free! Best snapshot on attractive Photo 
Button with 16 prints each roll 25c. Beau- 
u velty premiums. Novel-Ad Com- 
ban), F-3327 North Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Rolls Developed—Two beautiful Double 


FARM SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





Not Too Late Yet! You still have chance e 
to raise more corn this year by planting 
high yielding Funk G Hybrids. Get modern 
G Hybrid protection against drouth, in- 
sect and disease damage. Newest strains 
described in tree catalog. Write today, 
Funk Bros. Seed Company, Bloomington, 
Illinois, Box 8. 


Hybrids With Standability, yield, No 
hybrid is better than the inbreds of which 
it is composed. $3.00— 36.00 -Breeders, 
Growers, since 1901. Agents wanted. Hy- 
brid Folder ready. 
De Wall Hybrids, 


TRACTOR FINANCING 





Gibson City, Tilinots. 








If The Note On Your Tractor, combine, 
corn picker, or automobile is coming due 
soon and it is going to hustle you to meet 
it—write or see us. We will refinance on 
payments to sult you or eavens e€ you more 
money. The cost is low and the transaction 
can be handled by mail anywhere in Iowa 
or adjoining states. Stern Finance Com- 

any, 736 Des Moines Bidg., Des Moines, 


_EDUCATION 


Correspondence Courses and _ self-in- 
struction books, slightly used. Sold. 
Rented. Exchanged. All Subjects. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Cash paid for used 








courses. Complete details and 84-page 
illustrated bargain catalog Free. Write 
Nelson Company, 500 Sherman, Dept. 


C-233, Chicago. 





Judging Farm Animals, by Charles 8. 
Plumb. With every farm youngster and 
every other farm family member on the 
livestock farm vitaliy interested in this 
business of judging farm animals, this is a 
book that will be studied from cover to 
cover. Over 600 pages of real information 
on every phase of judging all types of beef 
and dairy cattle, horses, mules, jacks, mut- 
ton and wool sheep, goats, lard and bacon 
hogs, and so on. Here is a fine looking book 
full of helpful information. Illustrated, 60 
ages, cloth, $3.00. Send money to Success- 
ul Farming. 
$25.00 Buys 4 Year Old Trained Coon- 
hound, shipped straight COD on 20 days 
trial. Have several. Free description show- 
ing pictures and breeding on _ request. 











Professional Enlar 
Ne Fade Deckle Edge Prints, "250. 
Century Photo Service, 


con 





Beau tiful Enlargement from each pic- 
ure on roll 25e. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. 
Ke anesville, Wisconsin. 














Kentucky Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, 
Kentucky. 

La Crosse, Wis- SQUABS 
Large White King Pigeons. , Bargain 
Must sell to eg room. These birds 


raised on our far 


Gebhardt Farm, Muscatine, Iowa. 











Burpee’s Giant Zinnias, 4 Packets 10c 
—Dahiia-Flowered. Four favorite colors, 
Scarlet, Lavender, Yellow, Rose, a 15¢ 
packet of each. Send dime today Burpee’ 5 
1943 Seed Catalog free. W. Atlee Burpee 
Co., 612 Burpee Building, Clinton, lowa, 
or Philadelphia, Pa 
Dahlias: 15 large flowering, $1.00; 8 giant, 
$1.00; 12 tiny flowering Pompon dahlias, 
85c. Postpaid. Red, yellow, pink, white, 
lavender, etc. All different. Growing in- 
structions furnis . d. Catalog Folder free. 
Todd's Farm, Sarah, Ga 





Free— Two Packets “Seeds. One trial 
P acket each — Climbing Tomato — New 
Jouble Zinnia. Also Brower's Big, new 


Seed and Nursery catalog. Brower Seed & 
Plant Co., Box G-33, Quincy, Illinois. 





Free—Catalog 1943, describing all kinds of 
vegets able plants. Tells how to plant, spray 
and care for the garden. Write for your 
copy today. 
P 





D. Fulwood, 


Tifton, Georgia. 
Victory Gardens make earlier larger 
yields with our fieldgrown vegetable plants 
Beets, broccoli, cabbage, cauliflower, let- 
tuce, onions, peppers, potatoes, and to- 
mato plants. Free catalog. 

Ome ca Plant F arms, Omega, Ga 








Red Cc lover Seed $17.50, G rimm Alfalfa 
$24.00, Timothy $4.75, Prepaid 2 bushels 
and over. Guaranteed, 99.25 purity, 90 
germination. Ask for samples and circular 

Stoller’s See d House, Paulding, Ohio. 


12 Evergreens, 4-8 Inches, $1. Arbor- 
vitaes, Junipers, Retinsporas, Yew: , Colo- 
rado Spruce, Hemlock, 50 for $3.50 mailing 
Free, ¢ ‘atalog Free, Order Now. 

Bardona Nurse ry, Bake rstown, Pa, 


Order 25 good fruit trees $1.85, Peac h 
trees 5c, Apples 7c, 200 strawberries $1.50. 
Send catalog before buying. 

Baker Nurseries, Higginson, Arkansas. 
Buy Hardy Alfalfa Seed, Spartan Barley 
80 bu. per acre, New Winter Oats 117 bu 
per acre, from Sam Bobe r, Newell, 8. Dak 








Bromus and Sweet C ‘lovers, che aper 
than last year. Write for bargain list. Ship- 
ments subject your approval. Grimm 
Alfalfa Association, Co-operative, Fargo, 
N. D 


Thin-shell Black Walnuts — Rapid 
growers, beautiful shades; bear 2nd year. 
Nuts large, easily cracked. Catalog free. 
Corsicana Nursery, Corsicana, Texas. 


Dahlias. Ask for 1943 40 page book. 10 
fine large dahlias only $1.40. Springnill 
Farm, R. 2, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Alfaifa, $18.90; Red Clover, $15.00; 
Sweet Clover, %6 00; Timecny, $2.75; 
Mixed Clover and Timothy, 2 8, all per 
bushel. Korean Lespedeza, $8.00 per 100 
pounds. Samples, catalog baw complete 
price list upon request. Standard > 

Company, 3 Kast 5th St., Kansas City, Mo. 





Nursery Bargains, Minnesota Grown. 
Windbreak Trees—Colorado Blue Spruce, 
3 years old, $3.75 per 100; 5 year old trans- 
plants, $6.35 per 100. White Spruce, Pon- 
derosa Pine, Scotch Pine, and White Pine, 
2-3 years old, $2.45 per 100. Chinese Elm, 
American Elm, Green Ash, Black Locust— 
12 to 18 inches $1.69 per 100 all prepaid. 


Free Illustrated catalog including fruits, 
shade trees, evergreens, shrubs V 
Bailey Nurseries, Dept. 5, Dayton's Bluff 
Sta., St. Paul, Minn. 


Hardy Northern Alfalfa $18.90  Bushel; 
Northern Grimm Alfalfa $19.90; Red 
Clover $13 90; Alsike Clover $13.90; 
Scarified Sweet Clover $5.00; New Timo- 
thy $2.50 Lp and Clover Mixed 
$4.60; Korean Lespedeza $2.10; Hybrid 
certified Corn $4.00, Our seeds recleaned 
and tested. Guaranteed satisfactory and 
sold subject to your 60 day test. Write now 
for current prices and free samples. Also 
1943 Catalog. Prices lower now. American 
Field Seed Co., Dept. 419, Chicago, Illinols 


The Korean Bush C herry, Something 
entirely new, from Minnesota State Fruit 
Farm. Big red cherries as large as Early 
Richmond on bushes three feet high. 
Hardy all over Minnesota. Many new 
hardy apples, plums, cherries, the Select 
Hansen Bush Cherries and many other 
new fruits and flowers. Send for beautiful 
new catalog Free. Brand Nursery Com- 
yany, 432 East Division S8t., Faribault, 
Minn 


Just Out! America’s Most Beautiful 
Nursery And Seed Catalog, Free, from 
America’s largest direct-to-you nurseries 
Biggest bearing fruits, vegetables, flowers 
and seeds, etc. Pictured natural color. First 
quality Guaranteed Stoc Low prices. 
Free planting guide and free gifts to cus- 
tomers. Write Interstate Nurseries, 33 E 
St., Hamburg, Iowa 

Giant Dahlia Roots Free—With each 
order for Introductory Offer of Five roots 
large exbibition Dahiias, all different and 
guaranteed, for only $2.00 postpaid (Cata- 
log value $3.00) we include Free, two fine 
Dahiias value $1.00. Order Today request- 
ing Free Bargain Catalog. Cakleigh Gar- 
dens, Dept. SF, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Korean Lespedeza High ‘Quality $2.00 
bu. Hardy Alfalfa $18.70, Grimm $19.80 
New Timothy $2 40 Sweet Clover, Scart- 
fied $4.90—Unhulled $2.70. Red Clover 
$13.80. Clover-Timothy Mixed, $4.50. All 
Triple Cleaned. Guaranteed Satisfactory. 
Hybrid Corn $2.25. Write Free Samples— 
Catalog. 

Frank Sinn, Box 419, Clarinda, Iowa 


An Orchard for $5.00—5 each Apple, 

Pear, Cherry Plum and Peach trees by 

Express collect. 

Dinvelman's Nursery, Belleville, Illinois. 
_ Roses, ~ Perennials, 


Evergreens, Iris, 
Bulbs, Hedgings, Shrubs. 5c-10c. North- 
ern field grown stock. Catalog 

Dime Nursery, Box 434, Duluth, Mino. 
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Continental has been building power 
for more than 40 years — and in 
addition to speeding the production 
of more food, this famous Red Seal 
Power is driving tanks, powering 
aircraft, and proving its effectiveness 
for the Army, Navy, Marine and 
Air forces. 


Your Dollars Have Power, Too 
— Buy War Bonds. 


{Lontinental 
Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN . 





NEW 1943 BOOK 
ON CHICK RAISING! 


Send now for this FREE 

32-page Booklet, a gold 

mine of valuable information on how to cash 
in on the great profit opportunity for poultry- 
men in 1943. 


This free book tells how to raise big healthy 
birds with long laying life, at a saving of as 
much as 3 to 14 on feed cost. It’s the plan on 
which more than half the World’s Record egg- 
laying champions of the leading breeds have 
been raised! For your FREE copy write to 


THE QUAKER OATS CO.,DEPT.C-11, CHICAGO, ILL. 











5-WAY VENTILATING: 
UND winpow FRAME 


For poultry, hog, milk houses, barns. Provides 
complete ventilation control. Made of toxic- 
treated pine. Easy and economical to install. 3 
standard sizes. Write for prices and literature. 

















RADFORD 
COMPANY 
44 Wis. Ave. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 








For Fun and Frolic 

Send for these Booklets: 

Learn to Dance the Photo-Footprint Way, K37. 
Step-by-step instructions, footprint diagrams, and 
actual photographs. Dance etiquette. . peace 

A Short Cut to Piano Playing, K91. Easy, simple 
instructions. Includes several familiar songs, table 
of chords and keyboard chart............... l2e 

Teach Yourself to Play the Guitar, K2. Basic 
fundamentals and simple instructions. Includes 
table of chords and several songs............ l2e 

Wake Up and Sing, K99. Suggestions to help train 
your voice, improve its quality, keep it in good con- 
dition. Includes several favorite songs you'll like to 
sing. . ate aa et Pe ee 

Games for Good Parties, K60. 40 pages planned 
to meet all game tastes and help you have fun. . 12e 

Let Me Tell Your Fortune, K65. Learn how to tell 
your friends what cards, tea leaves, or stars predict 
Gs GE 5 6 6nd btw dedes He Wonka ede ts 12¢ 


Send Money to Successful Farming, 2403 Mere- 
dith Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 
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All Around the Farm 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


1. The treadle switch shown is easily made 
from two hinged boards, two coil springs, 
and string; it turns on the garage lights 
automatically as you drive in. Set the 
switch well inside the garage so that only 
the front wheels of the car pass over it. 
Before backirg out, light the light by hand 
or foot.—C, L., N. Y. 


2. I find the following suggestion very ef- 
fective: Either a mouse or rat trap, it is 
most deadly for mice. It consists of a box 
12 by 12 inches square with hole in the top 
for the rat or mouse to go into. I take a 
pipe three inches long and put in the 
hole, according to size of pest. Another 
hole is bored in the opposite side with a 
plug in it. (When I want to see the catch, 
I take this plug out and put lighted flash- 
light against.) A board is put up to the 
hole for the rodent to climb up. Cheese is 
put inside for bait—W. M., Minn. 


3. We were troubled with water in our 
potato cellar so we sank a 55-gallon barrel 
in the concrete floor, then put a board to 
the bottom of the barrel, placing a stove 
pipe on it to serve as a guide for a one-half- 
gallon pail float. Next we took a rod from 
the cover of the float and ran it thru a ring 
on the switch and placed two clamps on the 
rod. When the float rises, the bottom clamp 
turns on the switch and starts the motor to 
pump out the water. As the float lowers, 
the top clamp shuts the switch off.—D. C., 
Minn. 


4. My gate catch is one easily made by 
anyone who can work iron. On the gate I 
have a vertical rod, with an open circle or 
square about the center. At the upper end 
is a knob or handle. The rod is free to turn 
around in the brackets by which it is at- 
tached to the gate. Thru the post is a big 
bolt, with smoothed and rounded end, 
which will engage that circle or square 
opening. When you want to go thru the 
gate either way, just rotate the rod with 
the knob, and the gate latch is freed from 
the bolt on the post. When the gate is 
swinging closed, the edge of the opening 
strikes the bolt, turns the square or circle 
in line with swing of the gate. The latch 
may rattle, but it doesn’t release until the 
rod is rotated.—N. L. H., Wis. 


5. Before we thought of this idea we 
worked hard to get a full barrel onto blocks 
of wood so we could empty it. The stand is 
made with gas pipe and an old Model-T 
rim, and is well worth the time and money 
necessary.—E. W., Kans. 


To keep cows from standing with hind 
feet in the gutter I make a grid of angle 
irons and three or four bars welded to- 
gether. One side is down in the gutter, the 
other up on the edge. The cows will not 
attempt to stand onit, and it is easily picked 
up with the fork for cleaning the stable 
and gutter.—W. J., Wis. 


To label fruit trees permanently, I make 
a cut with a sharp knife thru the bark to 
the wood of the tree, forming each letter 
with only a single cut. This method is 
highly useful when grafting in the limb with 
two or more varieties. I find in a year or so 
that the lettering shows up very distinctly, 


truly self-labeling.—I. L.-W., Maine 


A Page Written 
By Our Readers 
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Successful Farming will pay $2 for each use- 
ful idea published. Unused suggestions will 
not be returned. Those practical ideas which 
are published in the magazine will be paid 
for promptly upon their publication. —Editor. 
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RECORD CORN YIELDS 
Reported by Farmers in 16 States 


The 1942 National DeKalb Corn Growing Contest made corn 
growing history with new yield records. Hundreds of farmers 
in 16 states, under widely varied soil and climatic conditions, 
made the remarkable average yield of 110.17 bushels of DeKalb 
corn per acre. A great many yields ran well over 100 bushels; 
others were much higher; some were lower. Luther Cox, 
National Champion, made more than 188 bushels per acre. 
But it isn’t this splendid record of one man’s achievement, or the 
records of the State Champions that are all important. It’s the 
average of the hundreds of farmers from all those 16 states with 
all their different growing conditions, that proves the outstand- 
ing adaptability and dependability of DeKalb Hybrids. 
DeKalb varieties have been developed to fit almost every type 
of soil and climate in the Corn Belt—varieties bred and proved 
for your farm and needs. That’s why DeKalb comes through year 
after year with high average yields. That’s why more farmers 
grow DeKalb than any other one corn. See your DeKalb dealer. 
He will gladly help you select the varieties you need for your farm. 


VALUABLE NEW BOOKLET 
OF HYBRID INFORMATION 


Big, new “Acres of Gold” Booklet tells the interest- 
ing background of new hybrid improvement—helps 
you choose the best hybrid varieties for your farm. 
Contains many beautiful natural color photos of 
DeKalb Hybrids and complete description of stand- 
ard and NEW varieties. For your Free Copy write: 


[> DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 


Dept. S-42 DEKALB, ILLINOIS 


MEET THE WINNER! 


Luther Cox of Kellerton, 

lowa, won the title of 1942 

DeKalb Corn Champion, 

with his record breaking 

yield of 188.64 bushels 
per acre. 


STATE WINNERS IN DEKALB’S 


1942 CORN GROWING CONTEST 
Yie le 
Name State Per ie 
Luther Cox....... .lowa... 188.64 bu. 
Harold Clamme... Indiana 184.80 bu. 
Lawrence McManus Illinois. 184.08 bu. 
J. W. Bates Ohio. .177.53 bu. 
Hans Moeller, Jr.. Nebr... 155.08 bu. 
Geo. Sturm &Son Minn. _ 149.83 bu. 
Frank E. Adolph... Mich. . . 144.60 bu. 
L. M. Cockrell Mo 142.06 bu. 
Indian Spring Farm Md... . 141.97 bu. 
L. C. Andrews §.Dak. 139.12 bu. 
John Brugger,Sr.. . Wise... 137.57 bu. 
Clarence Emig Penn... . 130.95 bu. 
T. H. Gold Kansas 127.19 bu. 
Whiteley Farms... Del... . 123.63 bu. 
Luke Glass Ky. 116.57 bu. 
G. W. Williams... .N.Dak.. 80.94bu 








The doctor oughta 
know about this... 


...my Karo bottle is empty. The grocer told 
Mother today he would not have any Karo 
til tomorrow. But he said that any customers 
who need Karo for babies will always have 
“priority” in his store. 

The problem of the Karo people is to 
supply the Army and Navy and to make 
enough Karo besides to meet the demands of 
millions of hard-working Americans who need 
Karo’s valuable food energy. 

Of course the makers of Karo are working 
at capacity 24 hours a day. But they cannot 
step up quantity any further without letting 
down on quality —and this they will never do. 

Now, Doctor, you and Mother and I would 
rather have quality than quantity, wouldn’t 
we? So let’s be patient. Occasional shortages 
of Karo are only temporary. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


FOR VICTORY * IMPORTANT to DOCTORS anv to MOTHERS 


Buy U. S. War If your patients are unable to buy KARO regularly, please 
Bonds and Stamps tell them to write us (postal card) giving name and ad- 
dress and grocer’s name and address. We will take imme- 

diate steps to provide their grocers with KARO for babies. 


Mothers, too, are invited to write us direct (address above) 


BECAUSE THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR QUALITY, THERE NEVER CAN BE A “SUBSTITUTE” FOR KARO 





